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EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


The following page^ are sufficient to establish the 
claim of ]\Ir. Hughes for Uickcns as an educational re- 
former — the greatest that England has produced. It will 
be admitted that he has done more than any one else to 
secure for the child a considerate treatment of his tender 
age. “ It is a crime against a child to rob it of its child- 1 
hood.” This princiide was announced by Dickens, and it 
has come to be generally recognised and adopti'd. Grad- 
ually it is changing the methods of jirimary instruction 
and bringing into vogue a milder form of discipline and 
a more stimulative teaching — arousing the child’s sclf- 
activity instead of repressing it. 

The child is born with animal instincts and tendencies, 
it is true, hut he has all the possibilities of human nature. 
The latter can be developed best by a treatment which 
takes for granted the child’s preference to adopt what 
is good rather than what is bad in social customs and 
usages. 

The child, it is true, is uneven in his proclivities, hav- 
ing some bad one.s and .some good ones. The true peda- 
gogy uses the good inclinations ns a lever by which to 
correct bad ones. The teacher recognises what is good 
in the child’s disposition and endeavours to bu^ da it MJ' 
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self-respect which may at all times be invoked against 
temptations to bad conduct. Child depravity sometimes 
exists, but it can generally be traced to injudicious meth- 
ods of education in the family, the school, or the com- 
munity. Dickens has laid so much emphasis on defects 
of method in these three directions that he has made the 
generation in which he lived and the next succeed- 
ing one sensitively conscious of them, lie has even 
caricatured them with such vehemence of stjle as to make 
our ideals so vivid that we see at once an5' wrong tendency 
in its very beginning. 

Walter Scott, in his schoolmasters, has caricatured 
pedantry; so has ShakesiH-are. Hut Dickens has discov- 
en^l a variety of types of pedantry and made them all 
easily recognisable and odious to us. More than this, he 
has attacked the evil of cramming, the evil of isolation 
from the family in the boarding .school for too young 
children, aiurthe evil of uninlere''ting instruction. What- 
ever is good and reasonable for the child to know should 
be made interesting to tlio child, and the teacher is to be 
considered incompetent who can not tind in the life his- 
torie.s of his class threads of daily experience and jire-stmt 
interest to which he can attach every point that the regu- 
lar lesson contains. 

Dickens has done a groat work in directing the atten- 
tion of society to its public institutions — especially to its 
orphan asylums and poorhou.ses. The chill which the in- 
fant gets when it comes in direct contact with the formal- 
ity of a state institution, or even a religious institution, 
without the mediation of the family, is portrayed so well 
that every reader of Diek«*ns feels it by sympathy. So, 
too, in those families of public men or women or in those 
of the directors of industry or commerce who crush out 
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the true family life by bringing home their unrelaxing 
business manners and trying to regulate the family as 
they regulate the details of a great business house — the 
reading world has imbibed a sympathy for the rights of 
the home. Free childhood and the culture of individ- 
uality has become a watchword. 

Above all, Dickens has introduced a reform as to the 
habit of terrorizing children. Corporal punishment has 
diminished to one fourth of its former amount, and 
Charles Dickens is the prophet to whom the reform owes 
its potency. In fact, the habit of finding in the good 
tendencies of the child the levers with which to move 
him to tlie repres.siori of his bad im])ulscs has placed in 
the hands of the professional teacher the means of gov- 
erning the child •without appeal to force except in the 
rarest oases. 

The tendency to enricuture an e\il has its dangers, of 
course, and Dicki'tis, like all the other educational re- 
formers, has often condemned as entirely unworthy of tol- 
eration •what has really in it some good reason for its 
existence. It was the nhu«c that needed correction. 
Reform instead of revolution should have Iieen recom- 
mended, but the reformer «)ftcii gcf.s so heated in his con- 
test •with superficial evil that ho attacks what is funda- 
mentally good. lie cuts down the tree when it needed 
only the removal of a twig infested with caterpillars. 
This defect of the reformer renders necessary a new re- 
former, and thus arises a pendulum swing of educational 
method from one extreme to another. 

Dickens shares with nil reformers some of their weak; 
nesses, but he does not share his most e.xeenent qualities 
with many of them, lie stands apart and alone as one of 
the most potent influences of social reform in the nine- 
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teenth centuo% and therefore deserves to Imj read and 
studied by all who have to do with schools and by all 
parents everywhere in our day and generation. 

W. T. llAUUIS. 

Wasuikoton, D, C., October 7A 1900. 



AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


This book has two purposes to prove that Dickens 
was the great apostle of the “new education” to the 
English-speaking world, and to bring into connected form, 
under appropriate headings, the educational principles of 
one of the world's greatest educators, and one of its two 
most sympathetic friends of chihlhood. 

Dickens was the most profound exponent of the kin- 
dergarten and the most comprehensive student of child- 
hood that England has yet produced, lie was one of the 
first great advocates of a national system of schools, and 
his revelations of tlie ignorance and the intellectual and 
spiritual destitution of the children of the poor led to 
the deep interest which ultimately brought about the 
establishment of fiee schools in England. 

Ho was csscutialiy a child trainer rather than a 
teacher. In the tventy-eight schools described in his 
writings, and in the training of his army of little chil- 
dren in institutions and homes, he reveals nearly every 
form of bad training resulting from ignorance, selfishness, 
indifference, unwise zeal, unphilosophic philosophy, and 
tin-Chrisfian fheology. No ofher writer has attacked so 
many phases of wrong training, unjust treatment, and 
ill usage of childhood. 
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He is tlie most distinctive champion of the rights of 
childhood. He struck the bravest blows against corporal 
punishment, and against all forms of coercive tyranny 
toward the child in homes, institutions, and schools, even 
condemning the dogmatic will control of such a placid, 
CUirifetian woman as Mr^. Crisiiarkle. He demanded a free, 
real, joyous childhood, ri<-li in all a child’s best experiences 
and interests, so that “ childhood may ripen in child- 
hood.’’ He pleaded for the development of the individual- 
ity of each child. He taught the wi-nlom of giving a child 
proper food, and he showed the vital importance of real 
sympathy with the child, not mere consideration for him. 
He was the English father of true reverence for the child. 

But Dickens studied the methods of cultivating the 
minds of children, as well as their character development. 
He exposed the evils of cratnining more vigorously than 
any other writer. lie taught the essential character of 
the imagination in intellectual and spiritual development. 
He showed the need of correlation of studnes, and of ap- 
perceptive centres of feeling and thought in order to com- 
prehend, and assimilate, and transform into definite power 
the knowledge and thought that is brought to our niinda. 

It i-s said by some, who .see hut the surface of the 
work of Diekeus, that his work is done. Hueh of the good 
work for w'hich he lived has been done, but much more 
remains to be done. Men arc but beginning the work 
of child study and of rational education. The twentieth 
century will understand Dk'kens better than the nine- 
teenth has understood him. His profound philosophy is 
only partially comprehended yet, even by the leaders in 
educational work. Teachers and all students of child- 
hood will find in his true feeling and rich thought revela- 
tion and inspiration. 
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CIIArTER I. 

THE PI.\CE OF UH'KENS AMONG KDITATORS. 

Dickens van England’s greatest ediieational reformer. 
His views wore not given to the world in the form of 
ordinary didactic treatises, but in the form of object les- 
sons in the most entertaining of all stones. Millions have 
read his books, Mdion*as but hundreds would have read 
them if he had written bis ideals in the form of direct, 
systematic exposition. He is certainly not less an edu- 
cator because bis books have been widely read. 

The highest form of teai-hing is the informal, the indi- 
rect, the incidental. The fact that his educational prin- 
ciples are revealed chiefly by the evolution of the charac- 
ters in his novels and stories, instead of by the direct 
philosophic statenuMits ol scientitic pedagogy or psychol- 
og.v, gives Dickens higher rank as an educator, not only 
because it gives him much widi'r influence, but because it 
makes his teaching more effective by arousing deep, 
strong feeling to give permaneney and propulsive force 
to his gnsit thoughts. 

Was lliekeiis eoiisciouslv and intentionally an edu- 
cator? The prefaces to his iu>vi-D; the iirefacc to his 
Household Word.s; the educational artieles he wrote, the 
promiiicnee given in his hooks to child training in homes, 
institutions, and schools; the statements of the highest 
educational philosphy found in hia writings; and espe- 
cially the clearness of his insight and the profoundness of 
hia educational thought, as shown by his condemnation of 
the wrong and bis aiipreciation of the right in teaching 
and training the child, prove beyond question that he was 

1 
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not only broad and true in his sympathy with childhood, 
but that he was u careful and proffre&sive student of the 
fundamental principles of education. 

Dickens deals with twenty-etpht schools in his writ- 
ings, evidently with definite purposes in each case: “Mi- 
nerva House,'’ in Sketches by Doz; “ Dotbeboys Hall,” in 
Nicholas Nickleby; Mr. Marten’s two schools, Miss Mon- 
flatber’s school, and Airs. Waekles's school, in Old Curios- 
ity Shop; Dr. Dliiuber’s school and “The Grinders’” 
school, in Dombey and Son; Mr. Crcakle’s school. Dr. 
Strong’s school, Agnes’s sclKud, and the school Uriah 
Heop attended, in D:nid ( hjppertield ; the school at which 
Esther was a day buanler and Miss Duimey’s school, in 
Bleak House; Air. AleChoakunicluld's school, in Hard 
Times; Air. \V(»psle’s great aunt’s seliool, in Great Exjwo- 
tatioiis; the evening s<>hool ntlcnd(‘<i b.\ (’barley Hexam, 
Bradley Headstone’s school, and Miss Ueeclu'r’s school, in 
Our Afutual Friend; Uho he's school, in Bui box Brothers; 
Mrs. Lemon’s school, in Holiday Koinanee, .lemmy Lirri- 
jHir’s school, in Mrs. l.irriper’s Lodgings; Aliss Pupford's 
school, in Tom Tiddler’s Ground; the school described in 
Tho Haunted House*; Aliss Twinklcton’s seminary, in 
Edwin Drood; the schools of the Stepney Union; The 
Schoolbo>’s Story; and Our School. 

In addition to these twenty-eight schools, he describes 
a real school in American Notes, and makes brief refer- 
ences to The Ali-ises Nettingnll’s estahlishinent, Air. Crip- 
ples’s academy, Drowvcy and Orimmer’s school, the Foun- 
dation school attended bv George Silverman, Scrooge’s 
school, PeeksnilTs K-hool for architects, Fagin’s stdiool 
for training thieves, and three dancing schools, conducted 
by Air. Baps, Signor Billsmethi, ami Air. Turveydrop. Ho 
introduces Air. Poek<‘t, George Silveman, and Canon 
Crisparkle as tutors, and Mrs. General, Miss Lane, and 
Ruth Pinch as governesses. Airs. Siipsea hud been the 
proprietor of an academy in Cloisterhara. One of tho 
first sketches by “ Boz ” was Our Schoolmaster, and Ida 
books are full of illustrations of wrong training of chil- 
dren in homes, in institutions, and by professional child 
trainers such as Mrs. Pipchin. 
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Olearly Dickons intcndetl to reveal the boat educa- 
tional ideals, and to expose what he regarded as weak or 
wrong ill school methods, and especially in child training. 

Dickens was the first great English studemt of the 
kindergarten. Ilis article on Infant Gardens, published 
in Household Words in IHS.'i, is one of the most compre- 
hensive articles ever written on the kindergarten philos- 
ophy. It shows a perfect appreciation of the physical, 
intellectual, and s[)intual aims of Froebel, and a clear 
recognition of the value of right early training and of 
the intluencc of free sclf-activity in the dcveloiunent of 
individual jiovser and (haraiter. 

Dn'ketis is beyond eomitarison the chief English apos- 
tle of childhood, and iti leading idiainpion in securing a 
just, intelligent, and considerate recognition of its rights 
by adulthood, which till his tunc had been deliberately 
coercive and almost universally tyrannical in dealing with 
children. He entered more full.v than any other English 
author into sympathy with childhood from the standpoint 
of the child. Other educators and philanthropists have 
shown consideration for children, but Dickens had the 
Iierfect sympathy with childhood that secs and fecL with 
the child, not niendy foT him. 

Dickens attacked all forms of coercion in child train- 
ing. He discussed fourteen types of coercion, from the 
brutal corporal punishment of Squeers and Creakle in 
schools, of Bumble and the Christian philanthropist with 
the wdiite waistcoat in institutions, and of the Murdstones 
and Mrs. Gargery in homes, to the gentle but dwarfing 
firmness of the dominant will of placid Mrs. Cri^parkle. 
He condemned all coercion bi'caiise it prevents the full 
develupinont of selfhood, and makes men negative instead 
of positive. 

Among the many improvements made in child train- 
ing none is more complete than the change in discipline. 
Eor this change the world is indebted chiefly to Froebel 
and Dickens. Froebel revealed the true philosophy, Dick- 
ons gwvo it wings; Froi-bel gave the thought, Dickens 
made the thought clear and strong by arousing energetic 
feeling in harmony with it. 
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Thought makes slow progress without a basis of feel- 
ing. Dickons opi'ncd the hearts of luniuinity in sympathy 
for siilforing cTiiMhood, and thus gave Froehel’s iihilos- 
ophy definiteness and propulsive power, 'hhe darkest 
clouds have hecn cleared away from (diild life during the 
past fifty s'cars. Teach(>r8, managers of institutions for 
the care of children, and panuits are now severely pun- 
ished by fill' laws of civilized countries for offi-nces 
against children that were apjirovcd by the ino-'t en- 
lightened Cdiristian philosophy at the linu* of J'^roi'liel 
and l^icki'iis as lu'ces^aiy duties essential in the jirojicr 
truining of childhood 

Dickens helped to break the bonds of the doctrine of 
child depravity. This doeliine had a iiios( dei)r( ssing in- 
fliienee on odiieatois. li was not iios^ihle to revermiee a 
child so long as lie w.is regarded as a totally dejiraved 
thing. Froelud and Dieki-iis did not te<ieh that a child is 
totally divine, hut tliev did believe that eveiy I’hild po-s- 
sesscs certain I'lenients of ilivinilv which eoiistituti' self- 
hood or individuality, and that if this selfhood is devel- 
oped in eonseioiis unity with the Divine Fatherhood the 
child will attain to I'oinjdete maidiood. Tins thought 
gives the educator a lu'vv and a higher attitude toward 
ehildliood. The <‘hild is no longer a thing to he re)irc‘ssed, 
but a being to he dev'idoped. il<>n are not persistently 
dwarfi'd now by deliberate efforts to define a blighting eim- 
sciousness of weakness; they are stiniuliited to broader 
effort and higher purjiose by a true self-eonsciovisuess of 
individual power. Th«‘ jdulosojdiy fliat trains men to ree- 
ognisi' re.sponsibihty for the good in their nature is in- 
finitely more productive educationally than that which 
teaches men responsibility for the, evil in their nafnn' 

Diekens taught that loving .sjrnpatliy is tlie highest 
qualification of a tnie'feaelier. He showed this to lui 
true by both iiositivo and negative illnslralions. klr. 
Marton, the old sehoolinaster in Old Curiosity Shop, 
was a perfect type of a svuqialhetic teacher Dr. Strong 
was " the ideal of the wdude soliool, for lie was the kindest 
of men.” Phod)('’s school was such a good place for the 
little ones, because she loved them. Like Mr. Marion, 
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she had not studied the new systems of teaehiiig, but lov- 
ing sympathy gave htsi’ power and made h(;r sehool a place 
111 which the good in human lu'arts grew and blossomed 
naturally. 

“ You are fond of ehihlren and learned in the now sys- 
tems of teaching tlii'in,'’ said Mr Jackson. 

“Very fund of them,” rc'plied I’lmhe, “but I know 
nothing of teaehing beyond the pleasun; 1 have in it, and 
the {deasuro it gives me when tlie.y leani. Pei haps j'oiir 
overhearing my little scholars sing some of their lessons 
has l(‘d you so far astray as to think me a good teaehei ? 
Ah, 1 thought so! A'o, 1 havi; only rc‘ad and been told, 
about that systi'iii. It seems so ])ieitv and idc'a^.int, and 
to treat them so like the merry robins tlii-y are, that I 
took up with It in niy littb- waiy.” 

yiie had he.inl of the kindeigai ten and bad caught 
some of its spirit of symtiathy with the ehi!<l. but she did 
not uiulersfaiid its methods. Jtunmy J^irnjier received 
ptu'feetl.v sympathetic tieatment fioni iMis larrijier and 
the ^Major, Agnes loved her little seholais, Esther, who 
sym|>athi/ed with eveiybody, loved her pujuls, and w.ia 
belovt'd by them; and thi* Bachelor, who introduced iMr. 
llartoii to his second school, was a genuine boy' in his 
comprehensive sytnjialhy with le.d. boyish bo\hood. 

.. So throughout all his books Dickens jileads for kindly 
'treatment for the child, tmd for complete svnijiathy with 
diim in his childish feelings and interests. gavi' the 

iehild the jilaee of hoiioui in liteiature for the lirst time, 
ami he aroused the heait of the Christ tan world to the fact 
that it was treating the child in a very un-(diristlike wtiy 
Tie ]ileaded for a better ediientinn for the elnld, for a free 
childhood, for gie.ifer liberty in the home and in thk, 
school, for fuller svmpathy esptsdall.v at the time when 
childhood meigi's into .vouth and when the mvstenes of 
life have begun to ^nake Ihemsidves eoiiseious to the 
young mind atid heart./ Tlie poorer tlu* child the greater 
thc m*ed he revi'nleth"^ 

Canon Crisparkle, Esther Summerson, Afr. Jarndyce, 
Joo (targery', IJose Maylie, Allan Wooileourt, Bett.v Ilig- 
den, Mr. Sangsb.v, the Old Sclioolmuhter, the Bachelor, 
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Mrs. Lirriper, Major Jackmaim, Dootor Marigold, Agnos 
Wickfield, Mr. Cloorgo, and Mr. Urownlow arc types of 
the people with whom Dickens would fill the world — men 
and women whose hearts were overilowiiig with true syrn- 
patliy. Esther Suinmei'bon is the best t.%po of perfect 
sympathy to'be met with in literature. She expressed 
the central principle of Dickens’s philosopl^y regarding 
sympathy when she said: ‘‘When 1 love a pei’son V(*ry 
tenderly indeed my understanding seems to brightiai ; my 
comprehension is quickened when my affection is.” 

The need of sympathy with childhood was revealed by 
Bjickens most stiongly by the i-iuelty, (he coercion, and 
[Tie harsiiness of such characti-rs as Squeers, Creakhi, 
Humble, the Alurdstomes, Mrs. (.iargery, John Willet, Mrs. 
I’lliehin, Airs. Clennaiii, and the teachers in The Grinders’ 
school. 

Dickens’s dcscrijitioii of Dr. lUimber’s school is the 
most profound criticism of the cramming system of leach- 
ing that W’js ever written. He treats the .same siili.iis't 
also in Hard Tunes, Christmas Stories, and A Holiday 
Jfonuinco. 

The vital imiiortance of a free, rich childhood, the 
value of the imagination as (he basis of intelleetiial and 
spiritual developuieiit, the folly of the Herhurtiun psj- 
chology relating to the soul, the error of regarding fact- 
storing as the chief aim of e4lucatioii, and the terrible 
evils resulting from the tyranny of adulthood in dealing 
with childhood are all treated very ably in Hard Times, 
the most advanced and most profoutul ot Dickens’s works 
from the staiidiioiiit of the eilucator. 

'' The need of a real cliihihood. so w’cll cxpn'sscd in 
IToehel’s maxim, “Let I'hihlhood ripen in childhood,” i-. 
showoi also in Aficlndas Nieklch.v, Old Curiosity Shop, 
Martin Chuzrlcwit, Ifarmihy Uudge, Dombey and Son, 
Great Expectations, and E<lwin Drood. 

Tho true revcn.-ncc for individual selfhood is shitwri in 
Dombey and Son, David Copjicrfield, Hlciik House, Hard 
Times, Little Dorrit, Our Mutual Friend, and Edwin 
Drood. 

The wisdom of studying the subject of nutrition as 
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ono of thu most important subjects connected wi 
development of children physically, intellectually, 
morally, and the meanness or carelessiichs too frequcn.,jj 
shown 111 feeding children, were taught in Oliver 'J'wist, 
Old Curiosity Sliop, Martin Chuzzlewit, llomhey and Son, 
iJavid Coppcrfii'ld, Eleak House', tlrcat Exiicctations, 
Edwin TJrood, Christmas Stori<-s, and American Notes. . 

Play as an f's^ential factor in education is tre'ited iit' 
Martin Chuzzlcwit, Dombey and Son, David Coppeiheld, 
and American Notes. 

The folly of the old practice of attempting to educate 
tiy ]>()lishing the suiface of the character, of trainin®^ 
from without instead of from within, is revealed in Bleak 
Jloiisi' and Little Dorrit. 

Bk'iik House discusses the contenta of children’s 
minds and the need of eaily i xperience.s to form appi'r- 
cepfive centres of feeling and thought m a eoinprehensive 
and suggestive irianiier. 

The need of practising the fundamental law of co- 
operation and the sharing of respon^ihihties and duties, 
as the foundation for the true eomprehension of the law 
of community, is shown in Baniaby Kudge. David Cop- 
perfield, Domhey and Son. and Little Doint. 

Th<3 lift'd of child studj is suggested in David Copper- 
field and Bleak House. 

The value o^ jo>ousne«s in the ilevi'lopment of true, 
strong oharaett'r is diM'USM'd in Nicholas Nicklchy, Bar- 
naby Iludge, Old Curiosity Shop, ^larliii Chuzzlcwit, 
Doinlx'v and Sou, Thivid Coppertield. Hard Times, Little 
Dorrit, (Jreat Expi'etations, and Edwin Drood. 

Dickens was one of the first Englishmen to sot' tlu' 
need of nomial schools to train teachers, and tti advoeatti 
tlu' abolition of uiiinsjitftf'd private schools and the estah- 
hsliment of miliomil s4-lioi>ls. Ht' tauglit these ideals in 
the pn'fat'c to Nicholas Niekh'hv, issued in 1RT9. so that 
he very early caught the spirit of Mann and Barnard 
in America, and saw the wisdom of their efforts to estab- 
lish schools supiKirted, controlletl, and dinx'ted by the 
state. 

, He says, in his preface to Nicholas Nickleby: 
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Mrs. Li*-'he moiistn>us iioplect of educntion in Kng'land, and 
■yYjj..j.^'(]isit‘g'iird of it by the state ti.s a means of forming 
thg , >d or bad eiti/ens, and iniseiable or happy men, this 
lass of schools long all'onled a notable example. Although 
any man who t.ad proved his iinlitness for any other 
oceupation in life, w.is fiee, without examination or ipuiU- 
fieation, to o)ien a .school aii\wheie, althong-h prejiaration 
for the functions be iiinlertook was reijniied in the sur- 
geon w iio assisted to bring a boy into the workl, or might 
one day ass-ist, perhaps, to send him out of it, in the chem- 
ist, the attorney, the biiteher, the bakei, the t andJeslielv- 
niaker; the whole lonnd of eratls and trades, the si-hool- 
niaster e\ccpted; aiul although school mast i‘i s, as a lace, 
were the blocklu-ads and inipostois who might niitui.dly 
be expected to spiing troin sm-h .t state ot things, and to 
flourish in it, these ^ol■kshlle schuolmasters were the 
lowest and most rotten louiid in the whole ladder. 'I'rad- 
eis 111 the aiaiiee, uiditTiTence, or iiiibet ibty of jiaicnts, 
and the helplessness of ehildieii, ignuiant, sordid, brutal 
men. to wlioni few eonsideiate jitisons would have in- 
trusted flic bo.iid and lodging of a hoise or a dog, tlie\ 
foinied the worthy coi iiei -stone of a structure wliieli, for 
absurdity and mag nifieeni liigli-banded laisbi r neglect, 
lias rarely been exeei'ded in the woild 

Wo hear sometimes of an action for damages against 
the uiKjnabtied medical ])ra<'titioiiei . who h.is defoimed a 
biokim limb 111 preteiKbng to heal it Hut w liat about the 
liiiiidreds of thousands of minds that have been deformefl 
foieviT by tim ineajiable |H‘ 11 itoggcrs who have jireteniled 
to form them'’ 

I make nn'iition of the rac’c, as of the Yorkshire school- 
masters, in the past tense Though it Inis not yet linally 
di.'fhppearcd. it is dwindling daily. A long day’s work re- 
mains to lx* done about us in the wav of ediiealioa. Heaven 
knows; but great iin|)roveinents and facilities toward the 
attainment of a good one liave Ix-eii furnished of lute 
years. 

Tills leaves no rlmilif in reg-ard fo tlio coTi-eioiis pur- 
pose of Dickens in writing with defiiiifc educational jilans 
Incidentally he <liseu-,seH exery phase of what is called 
the ‘‘_^new education ” He wn.s the first and tho greatest 
English student of Froehel, «nd his writings gave wings 
to the profound thought of the greatest philosopher of 
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cliil<lh(K)<l. l^roclx'! revealed the truth that E'eliiig is the 
basis of thought. In haiiiiouy with this great psycho- 
logi(;al priiieiple, it may fairly bo claimed that tlie‘ wurk.s 
of Dickens so fully arouse d the heart of the civilized world 
to the wrongs iidlicl<‘d on childhooil, and the grievous 
errors eoinnutted in training children, as to prejiare the 
minds of all who reiul his books for the conscious revela- 
tion of the imperfections of educatiimal systems and 
methods, and the luipeiative need of radical educational 
re 1 onus. 

'I'he intense feeling caused by the writings of Dick- 
ens jiKjiared tlie way for the thouglit of froebel. 
Dickens studied Froebel with great care. He was nut 
mendy a stuilent of theoretical principles, but he was a 
\eiy In'ipieiit visitor to the fir-t kindergarten oiicned in 
Fngland. Miulame Ki aiis-Hoi Itc, wlio assisted .Madame 
llonge 111 the hist kindergarten opened in London, says 
in a recent letter. “1 retiu niber \ery distinetl.N the fre- 
(pient visits made by Mi. jtiekcns to Madame Uonge’s 
kindeigarti'ii. He alw.iNs aptieaied to be deeply intcr- 
esteil, and would surnefimes stav during tlie whole 
Session.” 

The description of tin' schools of the Stepney Union 
in the Uneommeicial Tnneller shows how keenly appro- 
(lativc Dickens was of all true new’ ideals in educational 
work. 1 hesc weie chanty schoids conducted on an excel- 
lent s.\sp>in. 'flic impits woiked at industrial occujwtions 
li.df of their si'lioid liouis, and .slndicil the otlicr lialf. 
Tlicv were l.incht music, and the l)o\s li.ul mihtaiv dull 
and nav.il trauiiiig li.nl nocoipeial punislmiont in 

thesi' schools. 

Dickens ajiprovcd most heartily of everything he saw 
in his frequent visits to tin,' sehotds of the Stejiiu'y 
Union except tlw work of one of the younger teachers, 
wlio would, in his oinnioii. have been better “if she had 
shown more geniality.” lie eommended the industrial 
W'ork, the military' training, tin' naval training, the music, 
the disei|»line without cmqioral punishment, and the intcl- 
hs'tual brightness of tlw children. He ]iointod out at 
Some length the difference in interest shown by the pupils 
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in those schools nnd by the pupils in the school he him- 
self attended when a hoy, and drew the conclusion very 
definitely that shorter hours of study, with u variety of 
interesting operations, were iiuudi hotter for the physical 
and intellectual development of chiltircn than long hours 
si>ent in monotonous work. 

The folly and wrong of tr>ing to make children study 
beyond the fatigue ])oiiit was never more eksirly pointed 
out than hy Dickens in the descniition of the school he 
attended when a hoy. given as a eoiitriist to tli<’ life and 
brightness and interest shown in the schools of the Step- 
ney Union- 

When 1 was at school, one of seventy ho\s, I wonder 
by what secret uuderstaii<ling our atteolion tn-gan to wan- 
der when we had jawed over mir hooks for some hoiiis. 
1 wonder by what ingenuity w-e brought on that contused 
state of luind when sense lu'eaiue noiiKense, when figures 
wouldn’t work, when dead languages wouldn’t eonstnie, 
when Jive languag-i's wouldn’t be spoken, when memory 
wouldn’t come, when dulness and \aeuney wouldn't go. 
1 can not reineinlH-r that we ever conspired to be sleejiy 
after dinner, or that we e»er jiartieularly wanted to la* 
stupid, and to have finshed faees and hot, beating heads, 
or to find l>iunk hojielessness and obscurity this after- 
noon in what would become ]X*rfeetly elear and bright in 
the freshness of to-morrow morning, ^\e suffered for 
these things, and th«-y made us nusenihle enough Nei- 
ther do 1 reineinlier tliut we «‘ver iHimid oursehes, by anv 
scerct oath or other soleiim obligation, to lind tiie seals 
getting t«H> liard to be sat ujKin after a eert.iin time, or 
to have intolerable twitehes in our legs, rendeiiiig us ag- 
gressive and inalieious with those inenibeis, or to be trou- 
bled with a similar uneasiness in our elliows, attended witli 
fistie eonserjuenee.s to our neighlioiirs, or to carry two 
pounds of le.ul in the eln-st, four jioiinds m the heiid, and 
several active bluebottles in each ear. \'et, for eeitain. vve 
buffered under those distresses, and were alvvavs i>harged 
ut for lahonring under them, as if wi- had brought them on 
of our own deliberate act and ileeil. 

It was thereforo out of a full heart ami an (‘iiriehei] 
mind that Dickens wrought fin- wonderful plots into 
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which he wove the most advanced educational ideals of 
his time and of our time relating to the blighting influ- 
ence of coercion, the divinity in tlie child, the recogni- 
tion of freedom as the truest process and highest aim of 
education, the value of real synijiathy, the im[iortance of 
self-activity, the true reverence for the child leading to 
faith 111 it, the need of child study, the eflect of joyous- 
ness on the child's devidopnieiit, the benefits of jiluy, the 
inlluence of nutrition, the ideal of community, the im- 
portance of the imagination as a basis for the best intel- 
h'ctual growth, the narrowness of utilitarianism, the ab- 
solute need of apperceptive centre's to which shall be re- 
lated the jirogressive enlaigeinent and enrichment of feel- 
ing and tliought throughout the life oi the individual, the 
anest of development and the sacrifice of power and life 
due to cranuniiig. and the weakness of all ethicalional sys- 
tems and methods that regard fact-storing as the highest 
work of the teacher 

It has b(‘en said bv critics of Dn'kons that he exag- 
gerated the defects and eirors in the characters of those 
whom lie descnlK'd. Two things should be kejit in mind, 
however. Itickens usually des<*ribed the worst, not the 
best types, and he was justified in revealing a wrong 
jirinciple or iiractice in the strongest possible light, in 
order to make it more easily recognisable and more eom- 
jiletelv reinignant to the aroused feeling and startled 
tlionght of hunianitv. He was writing with the definite 
purpose of making the w'orld so thoroughly hate the wTung 
ill I'dueafioii and eluhi training as (o lead to definite prac- 
tu'al reforms. 

Dickens himself did not ndiiiit the justness of the 
charge of exairgerat ion. Ills eoarsest, most ignorant, and 
most hnital tiaeher is Squeers, xet In* saxs ‘‘Mr. Squei'rs 
and his sehool are faint and tei-hle pictures of .in I'xist- 
ing reality, jmrposflv subdued and kept down lest they 
should he deemed impossilde. There are upon record 
trials at law in whieli ihiinatres h.ive been sought ns a, 
poor reeoniiiense for lasting agimies and disfigurements 
inflicted upon children by the tn'atmcnt of the master in 
these places. involMiig such offen.sive and foul detaiks of 
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neglect, cruelty, and disease as no writer of fiction would 
have the boldness to imagine. Since the author has been 
engaged upon these Adventure's he has received, from 
private quarters fur beyond the roach of busincion or dis- 
trust, accounts of atrocities, in the porpotialion of which 
upon neglected or repudiated children these schools have 
been the main instrunHUils, very fur e.xccc'ding any that 
appear in these pages.” 

Dickens diseus'.es the charge of exaggeration in the 
preface to Martin I'huz/tlewil. lie says: 

tVliat i.s evngg-ernf ion to one class of minds and pcrccp- 
tiun.s, is jilain tiiitli to unotlicr. Tliat wliicti is coniiiionly 
called a loiig-siglit, pcicene.s in a pios[>ccl inminici able 
feature's and bcanrigs noiu'xistcnt to a sliortsightcd jier- 
son 1 sornct lines aslv nnse-ll wbethei theie niuv oi'casion- 
allj lie' a ililTcicnce of this Kmil between some w liters and 
sonic readers; wliether it is the writer who colours 

biglilt, oi wliettier it is now aiul then the leadei vsliose e^e 
for cidonr is n little dull'’ 

On this head of I'xaggcration J lia\c a |>osifi\c I'xjicii- 
e'rn't' more ciinons tli.in the s|>e< iil.tl ion I li.ne jiist set 
down It is Hus I lia\e in \ei loiiclied a I'li.ii .li ter |ne- 
cisel\ fiom the life, bn! soine I'onntei part of tli.it i liaiae- 
ter has incredulouslv asked me' “.Now re. ills, ehil I eiiei- 
leallv see one like if'” 

,\11 the I'ee'kstiitV faniilv upon e.iith ;ue ipiile agreed, I 
believe, that Mr, I’eek^nitT is an exuggej . 1 1 ion, and that no 
hiieli cliaraeler evi r e\isteei. 

ft is wort!) I einenilicriiijr. too, that it i-' tinpii'-'-il)!e to 
cxagger.ilc the d(-,erijil mn ot the < tb'rts id llie evils Dick- 
ens attacked. Coercion in any form hliglils and d waifs 
the true .st'lfliood of the cliibh I'lie coeicion of Mrs. 
Orisparkle's placid hut. unbending will, wlueh she kejit, 
rigid from a deep eonvietioii of Christian diitv, i.s as 
clearly at variance willi the eb-irn'idal laws ot iiidividiial 
freedom and grow lit bv se|f-aettvi(> as I be more dieadlnl 
fonna of coercion practised by Hijut'crs, (h'enkle. Humble, 
or Murdstone. 

Doctor BlimlH'r’s crammiug is not exaggerati'd. Jt 
would be quite possible to find iii England or the United 
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States or Canada not only private but public institutions 
in which similar piocesstis of illof^ical cramming are still 
practised. Words are still given InTore the, thouglit, and 
as a substitute for thought. “ Mathematical gooseber- 
ries ” are yet produceil ‘‘liom mere sprouts of bushes,” 
the “words and grammar” of liteiatuio are still given 
inst<*ad of the life and glory of the author's revelations, 
children yet are “made to bear to pattern somehow or 
other.” 

Whetlier Dickens exaggerated or not in regard to 
othi'r sjiheres of work or of existenci* witimiit work, he 
certainly did not cxaggerati- in regard to schotd condi- 
tions. He studied them faithfully, and described them 
truly. He saw wrongs rnori' clearly than other men, and 
he made them stand out in their natural hideousne«s. 

Tt is freijuently assorted that Dickens ]iorlrayed wrong 
training niori' than right, that he was di'striictive rathiT 
than coiistnictne. In a sense, this is correct. His mis- 
sion uas to startle men, so that they would be in.ide coii- 
seioiis of the auful crimes that wen* Ih mg committi'd 
by teachers and iiareiits ui the nanii' of dul>, as ooneeived 
by the highest (diristian civili/.ation of hi- time. He 
knew that a basis of strong feeling must bo aron--ed 
against a wwong bi'fore it euii be overtbrowii and right 
jiraotieos substitiitisl for it. The only sure foundation 
for any ndonii is an energetic feeling id’ dislike for pres- 
ent conditions. The chief work of Dick< ns was to lay 
hare tlie injustice, tlu’ meanness, and the blighting eoer- 
eioii practised on hclidcss ohildrmi not onlv h\ “igno- 
rant, sordid, hriilal men c.illcd sidioohmistcrs," hut in a 
less tlegree lo the best tcacber.s ami jinrcnts of his time. 
Ills was a nohlc w<vrk, ami it was well done. 

Tlie grandest nioveiuc’iit of the nini'teentli eenfiiry was 
the de\elo[)nieii1 of a piofound re\eienee for the ehild, 
so deep and wnle that his rights are heginning to lie 
eleaily reeogniscd b,> individuals and by national laws, 
and that intelligent adultbood is stud\iiig him as the i-eii- 
tral element of power in the rejirescntation of (Jod in tlie 
aoeoniplishnicnt of the progressive evolution of the race. 
Christ put “ the ehild in the midst of his disciples”; men 
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are learning to follow his example, and study tho child 
as the surest way to secure industnal, social, and moral 
reforms. Froebel and Dickens were the men who re- 
vealed the child. They were the true apostles of child- 
hood. It must not be supposed that Dickens was not 
conscious of the positive good while describing tlie evils. 
Tho expressions “ child queller,” “ gospel of inonotoiiy,” 
“bear to pattern,” “taught us parrots are,” etc., and tho 
name “ MeChoakuniebild,” reveal the possession of tho 
highest oonsmoiisness of child freedom, of individuality, 
and of child reverence yet given to luiiminity. So in all 
his wonderful picturi's it would have been impossible for 
him to have so vividly described the wrong it he had not 
clearly understood the right. lii' had perfect s.Miipathy 
with childhood, he was a great student of the child ami 
of the existing methods of training and educating him. 
and his insiglits and jinlgment wm-c so clear and true tliat, 
as Iluskin says, “ in the last analxsts he was always right." 

If ho had never written anvtlung but his artiele on 
the kindergarten, iiubli-lied July, lSar>, he would have 
proved himself to be an educational i)lulosi>plii.T. 



CHAPTER II. 

INFANT GAUD!, NS. 

Hk'M NS wrote* the followiiif' articlo for IIoiisphoM 
Words in IHrio. ]t ri've.ils a ^urjirisinp mastery of the 
vital prinoiples of “ tiio new edueation.” lie wrote the 
article tei direct attention to the work of the Baroness 
Von Billow, who had come to England to introduce the 
kindeiKurtc*!! system. Dickt-ns’s works show that he had 
long been a close student of Froebel’s philosophy. The 
article must uluays take a front rank as a strikingly 
clear, comprehensive, and s.vmiiatlielic exposition of the 
princijilcs and iiroc(*ss(>s of the kindergarten. Kinder- 
gartens were c.illed “infant gaulciio ” when first intro- 
duced into England. 

St M’litv or eiglilN \ear« airo there wa.s a son horn to the 
Tastoi Fioehel, wlio e\eicisetl his ealliinr in tlie Milage of 
( Iherw eisshach, in the pnneipalit\ of .Schw ai t/.hurg-Itudol- 
stadt The son, \\ ho was called Fretlerick, proM‘d to tn' a 
child of unusually tpiiek s<*nsihilit les, keenly nh\e to all 
impressions, hurt by diseoids of all kinds; by quarrelling 
of men, women, and children, by ill-assorted colours, inhnr- 
inoiuoiis sounds. He w.is, to a moibiil extent, capable of 
receniiig- delight from the beauties of Nature, and, as a 
M-i \ little boy. Nvouhi s|>eiit| nnieh of his time in studj iiig 
and en|OMiig, for tht'ir own sake, the lines and angles in 
the (Totlne arehileetiire of lus father's ehnreh. Who does 
not know’ what must lie the central jioint of all the happi- 
ness of such a child’.’ The loiee of its mother is the sweet- 
est of sweet sounds, the face of its mother is the fairest of 
fair sights, the loving touch of l«‘r lip is the symbol to it of 
all jileasures of the sense and of the soul. Against the 
thousand shocks and terrors that are ready lo aflliet a 
ehild too exquisitely sensitive, the mother is the sole pro- 
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tectress, and her help is nll-snffieient. Fr<*deriek Froebel 
lost his mother in the first, jenrs of hm childhood, and his 
youth was tortured with ineesMint craving for a sympathy 
that was not to be found. 

The l*ust.or Froelwl was too busy to attend to all t.Vie 
little fancies of his son. It was his good prai'tice. to lie the 
lieaceful arbiter of the dis|iutes occurring in the village, 
and, as he took his boj' with him when he went out, he, 
made the child familiar with all the quarrels of the jiarish. 
Thus were suggested, week after week, comparisons be- 
tween the harmony of Nature and the sjiitc and scandal 
current among men A dreamy, fervent love of (Jod. a fan- 
ciful boy’s wish that he eonld make men quiet and affec- 
tionate, took strong possession of young Frederick, and 
grew with his advancing years lie studied a good deal. 
Following out his love of Nature, he sought to liecome 
acquainted with tlie sciences bv which her ways and as- 
pects are esplained, his eontcinplalion of the architecture 
of the village church ripened into a thorough taste for 
mathematics, and he eiijoved ngneultiiral life jiracf ically, 
as a worker on his father’s land. At last he went to I’es- 
talozzi’s school in Svvit/erland. 

Then followed troublous times, and ]witriotic war in 
Geriiianj^ where even poets foiiglit against the' enemy with 
lyre and sword. The quick instincts, and high, generous 
impulses of Frederick FrocOicl wctc engaged at once, and 
he w’ent out to battle on lielinlf of Fatherland in the ranks 
of the Ixildest, for he was one of Liitzovv’s regiment — a 
troop of riders that earned by its daring an immortal 
name. Their fame has even jK*iietratc*d to our Krigbsh 
concert rooms, where many a fair English maiden has 
lieen made familinr with the dare-d«-vil patriots of which it 
was composed by the refrain of the Gerninn song in hon- 
our of their prowes.s — ‘‘ Das ist Liitzow’s lliegende, wilde 
Jagd.” Having performed his duty to his countrv in the 
ranks of its defenders, Froelxd fell back upon bis love of 
nature and his study of triangles, squares, and cubes. He 
bad made interest that placed him in a jKisition which, in 
many rcsjvects, cviriously satisfied his tastes — that of In- 
Bjieetor to the Miiierulogieal Museum in Herbn. The post 
was lucrative,, its duties were agreeable to him, but the 
objieicit of his life’s desire was yet to lie attained. 

For the unsatisfied cravings of his childhood had Ixirne 
fruit within him. He remembered the quick feelings and 
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perceptions, the incessant iiimblencss of mind proper to 
his first years, and how he had been hemmed in and 
cramped for want of npht eiieourafrenient an<l sympathy. 
Jle rememl)ere(l, too, llie ill-eonditioned pt*ople whost! dis- 
putes had been made i>art of his experience, the dogged 
children, cruel fathers, sullen husbands, angry wives, quar- 
relsome neighbours; and surelj'’ he did not err when he 
connected the two memories together. How many men 
and women go about pale-skinned and weak of limb, be- 
cause their jibysical beallli duiing infancy and childhood 
was not established by judicious iiianageiiicnt. It is just 
so, thought I'Yocbcl, with our iniiids Theie would be 
fewer sulb-n, quai relsoiuc, dull-witted men or women if 
there were fewer cbildieii stalled or fed iinpropeily in 
heart and brain. 'I'o improve society — to make men and 
women lietter — it is iciiuisite to begin quite at the begin- 
ning, and to secure tor them a wholesome education during 
infancy and cliildliood. Strongly jiossessed with this idea, 
and feeling that the usual methods of education, by re- 
stiaint and iienalty, aim at the aeeomplisbment of far too 
little, and by checking iiatuial development even do j)osi- 
tivc iniscliief, I’loebel (h'teimmed iijam the devotion 0f his 
entire (uierg-y, tbroiigboiif his life, to a strong effort for 
the establishment of schools that sliould do justice and 
honour to the nature of a child He resigned his appoint- 
ment at Uerlin, and tliievv himself, with only the resources 
of a fixed will, a full mind, and a right purpose, ou the 
chances of the futuie. 

At Kcilbau, a village of Thuringia, he took a |x*asant’s 
cottage, in which he prviposed to estahlish his first school — 
a villag-e hoys’ school. It was nei'essary to enlarge the cot- 
tage; and. while tluit was being done, Froclicl lived on 
potatoes, bread, and water So scanty was his stock of 
capital on which his ciitcrjirisc was st.artcd, that, hi order 
honestly to jiay his workmen, he was forced to carry Ins 
principle vif sclf-dcinal to flic ntmosi He bought each 
week two large rve loaves, and marked on them witli 
chalk each day’s allow mice. Perhaps he is the oiilv man 
in the world who ever, in so literal a way, chalked out for 
himself a seheine of diet. 

After labouring for many years anioiig the bojs at 
Kcilbau, Frocbcl- married to a wife who shared his zeal, 
and made it her labour t<i help to the utmost in carrying 
out the idea of liei husband's life— foil that there was more 
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to be accomplished. Ills boys came to him with many a 
twist in mind or tcini>er, caufrht by wrippling up through 
the bewilderments of a neglected infancy. The first 
sproutings of the hiiinun mind need thoughtful culture; 
there is no periwi of life, indeed, in which eullure is so 
essential. And jet, in nine out of ten eu.ses, it is jireeisely 
while the little bliide.s of thonghl and liiids of love are frail 
and tender that no heed is taken to maintain the soil about 
them wholesome, and the air about them free from blight. 
There must be Infant Gardens, Froebel said; aiul straight- 
way formed his plans, and set to work for their accom- 
plishment. 

He had lieeonie funiibar in cottages with the instincts 
of mothers, and the faculties with which joiiiig »'hiklreii 
are endowed liy Nature. He never lost his own cliildhocHl 
from memory, and being denieil the blessing of an iiilant 
of his own, regarded all the little ones with eipial love. 
The direction of his bojs’ school— now Honnshing vigor- 
ously — he committed to the care of a relation, wliile he set 
out ujxin a tour through fiaits of (jeriiiuny and Switzer- 
land to lecture uiion infant tniining and to found infant 
Gardens where he could. He foiiiiileii tlieni at Hunihurg, 
Leipzig, Dresden, and elsewhere. While labouring in this 
way he was always exercising tiie same spirit of self- 
denial that had marked tlie outset of ins edueatioiial 
career. Whatever he could earn was for the children, to 
jiromote their cause. He would not siH-nd upon himself 
the money that would lielp in the aeeomplishment of his 
desire, that childhood shoiilil lie made ns hajijiy us God in 
his wisilom had designed if should be, and that full play 
should lie given to its energies and powers. Many a 
night’s lodging he took, while on his travels, in the open 
Helds, with an umbrella for his bedroom and a luiaj ijMWh- 
for bis pillow. 

So beautiful a self-devotion to n noble cause won recog- 
nition. One of the liest frii-nds of his old age was the 
Duchess Ida of Weimar, sister to (Jueen Adelaifle of Eng- 
land, and his death took place on the !2lRt of June, three 
years ago, at a country .sent of the Duke of Meiiiingen. He 
died at the age of seventy, [lenceably, upon a summer day, 
delighting in the lieauliful scenery that lay outside his 
•window, and in the flowers brought by friends to ids bed- 
side. Nature, he said, bore •witness to the promises of 

revelation. So Froebel passed away, 

ui. 
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And Nature's pleasant robe of green, 
lliiinuiiity’s apimiuted shroud, env\rups 
Ills niuuunient and his memory. 

Wise and good people have been endeavouring of late to 
obtain in this country a hearing for the views of this good 
teacher, and a trial for his system. Only fourtt*en years 
have elapsed since the first Infant Garden was established, 
and already Infant Gardens have been introduced into 
most of the larger towns of Germany. Let us now wel- 
come them with all our hearts to England. 

The whole pnnoijile of Kroebel’s teaching is based on a 
perfect loveTfor children, and a full and genial recognition 
of their nature, a determination that their hearts shall 
not be starved for want of syin|«ithy; that since they are 
by Infinite Wisdom so erc-ated as to find happiness in the 
active exercise and devclopnieiit of all their faculties, we, 
who have children rvuiml alMUit us, shall no longer repress 
their energies, tie up their l>o<lie.s, shut their mouths, and 
declare that they worry us by the inces.sant putting of the 
questions which the Father of us all has placed in their 
mouths, so that the teachable one forever cries to those 
who undertake to be its guide, “ What shall I do? ” To be 
ready at all times with a wise answer to that question, 
ought to be the ambition of every one ujxm whom a child’s 
nature dejiends for the means of healthy growth. The 
frolic of chihihood is not pure exulierapce and waste. 
“ There is often a high meaning in childish play,” said 
Froebel. Let us study it, and act upon hints — or more 
than hinta— that Nature gives. They fall into a fatal error 
who desjuse all that a child dvK's as frivolous. Nothing is 
trifling that forms part of a child’s life. 

That which the mother awakens and fosters, 

When she joyously sings and plays; 

That which her love so ti'iidcrly .shelters. 

Bears a blc.ssing to future dajs. 

We quote FnH'bcl ag-aiii, in these line.s, and we quote 
others in which he liids us 

Break not suddenly the dn*am 
The blessed ilreani of infanej ; 

In which the soul unites with all 
In earth, or heaven, or sea, or sky. 

» 
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Exit enough has already been said to show what he 
would have done. How would he do it? 

Of course it must be iMirne in mind, throughovit the 
following sketch of Froelnd's scheme of infant training, 
that certain qualities of mind are nece.ssary to the teacher. 
Let nobody suppose that any seheine of education can 
attain its end, as a mere scheme, apart from the qualifica- 
tions of those persons by whom it is to be carried out. 
Very young children can be trained sui'cessfully by no 
person who wants hearty liking for them, and who can 
take part only with u jiroud sen.se of restraint in their 
chatter and their play. It is in truth no eoudeseension to 
lieeonie in spirit as a ehild with eluldren, and nolicKly is tit 
to teach the young who holds a different opinion. I'liviiry- 
ing eheerfulne.ss and kindness, the retinenieiit tliat belongs 
naturally to u pure, welI-eorislitnte<l wonian's niind are 
absolutely neees.sary to the management of one of Froe- 
bel’s Infant (iardens. 

Then, again, let it be understood that Froebel never 
wished his s^-.stem of training to be converted into mere 
routine to the exclusion of ail that spontaneous aid ion in 
which more than half of every child's education must coii- 
si.st. It was his purpose to shriw tlie direction in winch 
it was most useful to proeeed, how best to assist tlie 
growth of the mind by follow’ing the indications Nature 
funii-shes. Nothing was farther from his design, in doing 
that, than the imiKisition of a check on any wholesome 
energies. Hlindman's buff, romps, puzzles, fairy tales, 
everything in fact that exercises soundly any .set of the 
child’s fa<'ulties, must be admitted as a part of Froebel's 
sj'stem. The cardinal point of his doctrine is - lake eiire 
that you do not exercise a part only of tlie child’s mind or 
body; but take thorough pains to see that you eneouragt' 
the development of its whole nature. If pains— and great 
pains — he not taken to see that thi.s is done, probably it is 
not done. The, Infant Gardens uie desig-ned to help in 
doing it. 

The mind of a young child must not he trained at the 
expense of its body. Every muscle oiigbt, if possible, to 
be brought liaily into action; and, in the ease of a child 
suffered to obey the laws of Nature by free tumbling and 
romping, that is done in tlie liest manner possible. Every 
mothtir knows that by carrying an infant always on the 
same arm Us growth is liable to be fsTverted. Every 
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father hnows the child’s delight at being -vigorously danced 
lip and down, and much of this delight arises from the 
play then given to its muscles. As the child grows, the 
most unaccustomed positions into which it can be safely 
twisted are those from which it will receive the great- 
est pleasure. That is because play xs thus given to 
the muscles in a form they do not often get, and 
Nature — always watchful tm the child’s behalf — cries, 
We will hixve some more of that. It do«,*s us good. As 
it is with the body, so it is with the mind, and Froebel’s 
scheme of infant education is, for both, a system of gym- 
nastics. 

lie begiTi.s with the newborn infant, and demands that, 
if possible, it shall not be taken from its mother. He sets 
his face strongly against the custom of eoimnitting the 
child during the tenderest and most impressilxle perioil of 
its whole life to tlie care and eompanionship of an ignorant 
nursenund, or of servants who have not the mother’s in- 
stinct, or the knowledge that can tell them how to behave 
in its jiresenee. Only the mother should, if possible, be the 
child’s chief eomiianion and teacher during at least the 
first three years of its life, and she should have thought it 
worth while to prepare herself for the right fulfilment of 
her duties. Instead of tanilsnir work, or Aniblc, or any 
other useless thing that may l>e taught at girls' schools, 
sur»*Iy it would be a great blessing if young ladies were to 
syiend some of their time in an Infant (iarden, that might 
b<* attached to every academy. Let them all learn from 
Froebel what are the rt*(|Uirenients of a child, and lie pre- 
pared for the wi.se perfornianec of what is after all to be 
the most inoiiieiitous busine-ss of their lives. 

The carrying out of tlii.s hint is iiidii-d necessary to the 
complete and general adojition of the infant-garvlen sys- 
tem. Froeliel desired his infants to be taught only by 
women, and required that they should be women as well 
ednonted and refined ns possible, preferring amiable un- 
married girls. Thus he would have our maidens spending 
some part of their time in jilaving with little ones, learning 
to understand them, teaciiing them to umlerstnnd; our 
wives he would linve busy at home, making good use of 
their exjierienee, developing onrefiiily and thoughtfully 
the minds of their children, sole teachers for the first three 
years of their life; afterward, either helped by throwing 
them among other children in an Infant Garden for two 
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or three hours every day, or, if there be at home no lock 
of little company, having: infant Oardons of their own. 

Delieving: that it is natural to address infants in soiig, 
Froeliel encoiirag'ed nursery soiigrs, and added to their 
iiunilier. Those contributed by him to the eoiiimon stock 
were of course contributed for the sake of some use that he 
had for each; in the same spirit — knowing: play to be 
essential to a child — he inveriteil panics; and those added 
by him to the common sto<-k are all meant to be used for 
direct tenchiiip. it does not in the least folkm, and it was 
not the case, that he would have us make all iiiiiseiy 
rhymes and parden sports abstrusid^ didactic. He meant 
no more than to put his own teachiiip into soups and 
pomes, to show clearly that v%hate\er is necessary to be 
said or done to a _\oiinp chibl may be said or done merrily 
or playfully; and altlioiipb he was essentially a school- 
master, he had no faith in the terrors commoiilj associated 
with his calliiip. 

Kroebel's nursery songs are associated almost iinari- 
ably with bodily activity on tlie )>ait of the ehild. He is 
always, as soon as he becomes old enough, to do soniethinp 
while the soup is p<.iiiip on, and the nio\ements assipned to 
him are euniruipU eoutrived so that not even a joint of a 
little fiiiper shall Ihi left unexeriMsed. If he he none the 
better, he is none the worse for thus, 'i’he child is indeed 
unlucky that dejiends only on care of this descriiit ion for 
the full play of its bodj ; but then' are some elukireii so 
unfortunate, and there are .some [laieiits who will he use- 
fully n-niindi'd by those soups, of tlie necessitj of jirocur- 
inp means for the free action of e\ery joint and limb. 
What is done for the Ixidy is ilone in the same spirit for the 
mind, and ideas are forineil, not by soup only. The bepiii- 
iiiiip of a most inpenious course of mental tiiiininp by a 
series of plnj'thinps is inaile almost from the ^ery first. 

A box eontainiiip six soft bulls, difTenng' in colour, is 
piven to the child. It is Froebel’s first pift.” Lonp be- 
fore it can sjH*ak the infant can hold one of tlic.se lillle 
lialls ill its fingers, liei-onie fiiniiliar with its spherical 
shape and its eokmr. It stand.s still, if sprinps, it rolls. 
As the child prows, he can roll it and lun after it, wali-li 
it with sharp cyc.s, and compare the colour of one ball 
with the colour of another, prick up his ears at the soups 
connected with his various panics with it, tise it as a bond 
of playfellow slii() with other children, practise with it first 
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efforts at self-denial, and so forth. One ball is sns^iended 
by a strinp, it jumps — it rolls — liere — there — over — up; 
turns left — turns right— dinf'-doug — tip-tap— falls — spins; 
fifty ideas may lie coiineeted with it. The m-v: lialls, three 
of tile primary eolouis, tiiree of the seeoridary, may be 
built up in a pyramid; they may be set lolling, and used in 
eombinatioii iii a great mnii.v wavs giving siiflieient exer- 
cise to the young wit.s that have all knowledge and expe- 
rience liefore them. 

Frocbel's “second gift” is a small iinx containing a 
ball, ciilie, and rollei (the last two perforated), with a stick 
and string. With these forms of the cube, sphere, and 
cvluidcr, tliere is a great deal to be done and learned. They 
can be played with at first according to the child’s own liu- 
Tiiour will run, jump, repiesent carts, or anv thing. The 
ancient Kg'yiitmns, m their young d.iy s as a nation, yiiled 
three cubes on one anothei and called them the three 
(iraces. A child will, in the .same way, see fishes in .stones, 
and be content to put a lyhiider upon a cube, and say that 
is papa on luirsebaek Of this element of ready fancy in 
all childish sport Kroebel took full advantage. The ball, 
cuiic, and cylinder may' be ♦.pun, swung, rolled, and bal- 
anced in so many ways as to display piactically all their 
properties. 'J'he cube, spun U|Min the stuk piercing it 
through opposite edges, will kiok like a eiiele, and .so 
foith As the child g-rovv s older, eiudi of the forms mtiy be 
examined definitely, and he m.iy learn from observation 
to deseiibe it 'Plie liall niav be rolled down an nielined 
jil.ine and ttie aeeiderat ion of its speed observed Most of 
the eleiiientarv laws of nieihanies may be made [irai tie.iJIy' 
obvious to the idiild's understanding 

Tlu' “third gift” is the cube divided once in every 
direction. Tly the time a eliild gets this to play with he is 
three years old- of age ri|M> for admission to an Infant 
Garden. The Infant Garrlen is intended for the help of 
eliildieii lietwrsui three y'ears old and seven Instruetiou 
in it — alvvavs liy means of play— is given for only two or 
tliree hours in the day'; such instruetiou sets each ehild. if 
reasonably hi'lped nt home, in the right train of education 
for the renminiler of its time. 

.\n infant Garden must lie hehi in a large room abound- 
ing XU elear space for child’s jilny, ami connected with a 
garden into which flic children may' adjourn whenever 
wvMitlier will permit. Tlie garden is meant chiefly to as- 
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sure, more perfectly, the association of wholesome bodily 
exercise with mental activity. If climate but permitted, 
Froebel would have all younp children taught entirely in 
the pure, fresh air, while frolicking in sunshine among 
flow’ers. By his system he aimed at securing for them 
bodily as well as mental health, and he held it to be un- 
natural that they should lie cooped up in close rooms, and 
glued to forms, when all their limbs twitch with desire for 
action, and there is a warm sunshine out of iloors. The 
garden, too, should be their own; every child the master 
or mi.stress of a 7)lot in it. sowing seeds and watching day 
by day the groiith of plants, iiist meted pla;^ fully' and sim- 
ply' in the iiicaniiig of wh.it is observed. When weather 
forbids use of the garden, there is the great, airy itKUii 
which should contain cupboards, with a (ilace for every 
child's toys and iinjilements; so that a habit of the strict- 
est neatness may be |>roperly' ni.iiiitained. I'p to the age 
of seven there is to be no book woik and no ink work; tint 
only at school a free and brisk, but systematic strengthen- 
ing of the body, of the scns<>s. of the intellect, and of the 
atfectiona, managed in such a way as to leave the child 
prompt for subseijuent instnigtion, already comprehending 
the elements of a good deal of knowledge. 

We must endeavour to show in part how that is done. 
The third gift — the eulve divided oiiee in every direetion — 
enables the child to begin the work of eoiistnietion in 
aei-ordnnee with its own ideas, and insensibly brings the 
ideas info the control of a sense of Imrincmy and fitness. 
The cube divided into eight parts will manufacture many 
things; and, while the ehild i.s at work heljied by quiet 
suggestion now and tlieii, the teacher talks of what he is 
about, asks many questions, ansvveis more, mixes up little 
songs aiul stones with the play. Pillars, mined castles, 
triiimphul ari'hes, city gates, bridges, crosses, towers, all 
can b<» completed to the perfect sntisfaefion of a child, with 
the eight little cubes. They are all so many texts on 
which useful and pleasant talk can l>e established. Tlien 
they are capable also of harmonious arrangement into pat- 
terns, and this is a great pleasure to the child. He learns 
the charm of symmetry, exi'reises taste in the prt'ferenee 
of this or that among the hundred combinations of which 
his eight cubes are susceptible. 

Then follows the “fourth gift," a cube divided into 
eight planes cut lengthways. More things can be done 
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with this than with the other. Without strain on the 
mind, in sheer play, mlnpled with song's, nothing is wanted 
but a liberal supply of little culies, to make clear to the 
children the elements of arithmetic. The culies are the 
things numbered. Addition is done with them; they are 
subtracted from each other; they arc multiplied; they are 
divided. Itesidcs these four elementary rules they cause 
children to be thoroughly at home in the principle of frac- 
tions, to multiply and dnidc fractions — as real things; all 
in good time it v\ill lieconie easy enough to let written fig- 
ures represent them- to go through the rule of three, 
square loot, and I'libe root. As a chilil has instilled into 
him the principles of aiitlimetie, so he acipiires insensibly 
the groundwork of gcoiiietiy, the sister science. 

Proebel’s “fifth gilt” is an cvtcnsioii of the third, a 
cube diiided Into ti\ ent\ -sc\cn equal cubes, and three of 
these furthi'r diwded into hiilics, three into quarters. This 
bring.s with it the ti.iehiiig of a great deal of geometrj , 
miH'h help to the lessons in number, magnificent acces- 
sions to the power of the littl<“ arehiteel, who is provided, 
now, with pointed roofs ami other glories, and the means 
of producing an almost infinite \aricty of symmetrical pat- 
terns, both more complex and more beautiful than hereto- 
fore. 

The “ sixth gift ” is a cube so divided as to extend still 
farther the child’s power of eoniinning and discussing it. 
When its resources are exhausted and combined with those 
of the “seventh gift” (a box containing every form siije 
plied in the preceding senes), the little pupil — seven years 
oUl— has had his inventive and artistic jxiwers exercised, 
and his mind stored with facts that have been absolutely 
comprehended, lie has acquired also a sense of pleasure 
in the occuiiation of his mind. 

IJilt he has not been trained in this wav onlv. We leave 
out of account the bodily exercise connected with the 
entire rouml of occupation, and sjauik only of the mental 
discipline. There are some other “ gifts ” that are brought 
into service as the child becomes able to use them. One is 
a box containing pieces of wood, or pastelioard, cut into 
sundry forms. With these the letters of the alphabet can 
be constructed; and, after letters, words, in such a way 
as to create out of the game o series of plea.sant spelling 
lessons. The letters are arranginl uimn a slate ruled into 
little squares, by which the eye is guided in preserving 
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regularity. Then follows the g’ift of a bundle of small 
sticks, which represent so many straiffht lines; and, by 
laying them upon his slate, the child can mnk* letters, pat- 
terns, pictures; drawing, in fact, with lines that have not 
to be made with pen or pencil, but are provided ready 
made and laid down with the fiiipers. This kind of Stick- 
work having iK'cn brought to perfection, there is a capital 
extension of the idea with what is called Pea-work. By 
the help of fX'as softened in w-ater, sticks may be joined to- 
gether, letters, skeletons of cubes, crosses, prisms may be 
built; houses, towers, churches may lie constructed, hav- 
ing due breadth a.s well ns length and height, strong 
enough to be earned aliout or kept as six-cimens of ingenu- 
ity. Then follow .s a gift of flat sticks, to be used in plait- 
ing. After that there is a work! of ingenuity to be ex- 
pended on the plaiting, folding, cutting, and pricking of 
plain or coloured pa|>er. Children five years old, trained in 
the Infant Garden, will delight in plaiting slips of pajier 
variously coloured into {Kitterns of their own invention, 
and will work with a sense of symmetry so much refined 
by training as to produce jiatteriis of exceeding beauty. 
By cutting paper, too, patterns are produced in the iiifimt 
Garden that would often, tliough the work of \ery little 
hands, be received in sehiMils of design with aeclamatioii. 
Then there are games by which the first truths of iistrori- 
omy, anil otliei laws of ’Nature, are iiiade as raniiliiir ns 
they are interesting. For our own parts, we liave lieen 
pi*rfeetly amazed at the woik we have seen done liy chil- 
dren of six or seven- bright, niiTry ereatiire.s, who have 
all the sjiirit of their ebildluHKi active in them, repressed 
by no parent’s selfish love of ^•ftse and sileiiee, cowed by no 
dull-witted teaeher of the A B C and the jiolliooks. 

Froehel discourages the cramping of an infant’s hand 
iiIKin a jH'u, hut his slate ruled into little siniiires, or |MHW*r 
prepared in the same way, is used by him for easy training 
in the elements of drawing. McHlelling in wet clay is one 
of the most important oeeupatious of the children who 
have reached about the sixth year, and is used as much as 
possible, not merely to encourage imitation, hut to give 
some play to the creative jMiwer. I'liuillv, there is the best 
fJOBsible use made of the jmint-lKi.x, and eliildren engaged 
uiJon the colouring of pieliires and the arrangement of 
nosegays are further taught to enjoy, not merely what is 
bright, but also what is barnionious and beautiful. 
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We have not left ourselves as much space as is requisite 
to show how truly all such labour becomes play to the 
child. Fourteen years’ evidence suffices for a demonstra- 
tion of the admirable workiiig^of a system of this kind; but 
as we think there are some parents who may be willing' to 
inquire a little further into the subject here commended 
earnestly to their attention, we will end by a citation of 
the source fiom which wc have ourselves derived what in- 
formation we possess. 

At the educational exhibition in iSt. Martin’s Ilall last 
jcar, there was a large display of the material used and 
results jirodiiced in Infant Gardens which attracted much 
attention. The ISaroness von Maienholti^, enthusiastic in 
lier advocacy of the children’s cause, came then to Eng- 
land, and did very nnu'h to procure the establishment in 
this country of some exjierimental Infant Gardens. Hy 
her, several months ago— and at about the same time by M. 
and Madame Itonge who had already established the first 
English Infant Garden— our attention was invited to the 
subjei't. We were also made acquainted with M. Hoffman, 
one of Frcs'bers pupils, who explained the svstem theoreti- 
cally at the I’olv technic Institution. When in this coun- 
try, the Haroness von Mnrenholtz juiblished a book called 
Woman’s Education. il .Mission, being an explanation of 
Fredeiick Froelsd’s Svstem of Infant Gardens. We have 
made use of the book in Ihc preceding notue, but it ap- 
peared without tlie necessary illustrations, and is thcrcfoie 
a less perfect guide to the subject than a work piihlishcd 
more recently hv M. and Madame llonge; A I’ractical 
Guide to the Englisli Kindergarten. Tliis lust licHik we ex- 
hort everybody to «*onsult who is desirous of a closer in- 
sight into Froehel's svste'in than we have heeii able here, 
to give It not only explains wliat the system is, hut, hy 
help of an nn.stmted supjilv of little sketclies, enables 
any one at once to study it at home and bring it into 
active opeiation. It suggests conversations, games; gives 
many of Froeliel’s songs, and even furnishes the mn.sic 
(which usually consists of jiopular tunes — ilary Hlane, 
Uousseaii’s Driumi, etc ) to which they may be sung. 
Furthermore, it is well to say that any one interested m 
this subject, whom time and space do not forbid, may 
see an Infant Garden in full work hy calling, on a Tues- 
day morning between the hours of ten and one. on M. and 
Madame Ronge, at numlier 32 Tavistock Plaec, Tavistock 
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Square. That day these earliest and henrtie.sl of our 
established infant gardeners ha\e set apart, for the help 
of a good cause, to interruptions and investigations from 
the world without, trusting, of course, we suppose, that no 
one will disturb them for the sutjsinetiou of mere idle 
curiosity. 



CHAPTER III. 


TIIK (iVI.HTintOW or COl.KnON. 

Dickkns, in the preface to Xicholas Xickloby, states 
that, as Pickwick Papers had pivcn him an audience, ho 
dctenniiu'd to carry out a long-chcrishcd plan and write 
for the purpose f>f driving out of existence a class of bad 
private schools, of which certain schools in Yorkshire 
were the worst types. lie ilrew a picture of low cun- 
ning, avarice, ignoranci', imposture, and brutality in 
Snuecrs that astounded his audience, and led to the clos- 
ing of most of the York.shirc private schools and to the 
overthrow of tyranny in schools throughout the civilized 
world. Tyranny and corporal punishment still exist, but 
not in the best sehools. Not one child weeps now on 
account of corporal punishment for every hundred who 
walled bitterly for the same rcasim when Eroebel and 
Pickens begun their loving work. Year by year the good 
work goes on. Men are learning the better ways of guid- 
ing and governing ehihlhood. ^V<‘ ean not yet say when 
men and women in the homes and schools everywhere 
shall uiuh'rstand the child and their own powers so thor- 
oughly that tlu're shall lx* no more corporal punishment 
iiiHictcd, but wc do know that the abatement of the ter- 
rible brutality Ix-gan with the revelations of Froebel and 
Pickens. Froebel taught the new philosophy, Dickons 
sent it quivering through the hearts and consciences of 
mankind. 

Members of the highest classes in England liave been 
imprisoned ni'ar the close of tJie nineteenth century for 
improper methods of punishing children that would have 
excited no comment when Dickens dcscrilx'd Sqiicers a 
little more than half a century earlier. In the report to 
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the British Government, at the close of his remarkable 
half-century of honourable and very able educational 
work, Sir Joshua Fitch said: “In watchinp the gradual 
development of the training colleges for women fnnn 
year to year, nothing is more striking than the increased 
attention which is being paid in those institutions to tho 
true principles of infant teaching and discipline. The 
circular which has recently been issued by your lordships, 
and which is de.signcd to enforce and explain these 
principles, would, if put forth a few years ago, have 
fallen on unprepared soil, and would indeed have seemed 
to many ti'aclicrs b<ith in and out of training colleges to 
be scarcely intelligible. Kow it.s counsels will he wel- 
comed with sympathy and full appreciation.” 

Dickens describes Sqneers ns a man “ whost* apiK“ar- 
ance was not prepossessing.” 

lie had but one eye, nn<l the popular prejudice runs in 
favour of two. The eye lie had wa.s unquestionnlilj useful, 
but deeuiedly not ornumental: being of a greenish grny, 
and in shapi* resembling the fanlight of a street door. The 
blank side of his face was iiuieh wrinkled and puckered iiji, 
which gave him a very sinister npiieaninee, espeeiully when 
he smiled, at wiiicli times his expression bordered closely 
on the \ilUuiions. Ilis hair was ver> ttaf ami shiny, sjne 
at the emls, wheie it was brushed stiHiy up from a low 
protruding fm<>lieail, wliieh assurteil well with liis harsh 
voi(*e and coarse manner. 

lie then proei'cds to reveal the eharaeler of Ripieer.s by a 
scries of iiiculents: 

Mr. S<|iieers was standing in a Imx bv one of the eotlee- 
rooni fireplaoes. In a eoiner of the stmt was a very small 
deal trunk, tied round with a si-anty jneee of eord; and on 
the trunk was p<‘rehed — Ills laee-iip half-boots and eordu- 
roy trousers dangling in the air — a diminutive boy, with 
his shoulders drawn up to his ears, and his hands plunU'd 
on his knees, who glanced timidly at the sehtsiliuaster, 
from time to lime, with evident dread and apprehension. 

“Half-past three,” muttered Mr. Kqiieers, turning from 
the window, and looking sulkily at the coffee-room clock. 
“ There will be nobmly here to-ilay.” 
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Much vexed by this reflection, Mr. Squeers looked at 
the little lx)y to see whether he was doing anything he 
could beat him for. As he happened not to be doing any- 
thing at all, he merely boxed hia eai s, and told him not to 
do it again. 

“ At inidhumnier,” muttered Mr, Stjueers, resuming his 
coin[>laint, “ 1 took down ten boys, ten twentys is two 
hundred pound. 1 go back at eight o’clock to-morrow' 
morning, and have got only three — three oughts is an 
ought — thiee twos is six — sixty jiouiid. What’s come of all 
the boys? what’s parents got in their heads? what does 
it all mean? ” 

Here the little boy on the top of the trunk gave a vio- 
lent snee/e. 

“Halloa, sir!’’ giowled the sehoolinaster, turning 
round. “ Wliat’s that, .sii .’ " 

“ Xolliiiig. jilease, sii," saiil the little boy. 

*’ Nothing, sir? ’’ exclaimed Mr Sipieers. 

“ riease, sir, I sneezed,’’ rejoined the hoy, trembling till 
the little trunk shook undei him. 

“ Oh! sneezed, did you?” retorted Mr. Squeers. “ Then 
what did you say ‘ nothing ’ for, sir? ” 

In default of a In'tter answer to tins question, the little 
hoy siTewed a eonple of knuckles inUi each of his eyes and 
began to cry, wherefore Mr. Sipieers knocked him off the 
trunk xvith a Vilow on one side of his face, and knocked him 
. on again with a blow on the other. 

“ Wait till I get you down into Yorkshire, my young 
gentlenmn,” said Nlr. Sqiiei'rs, “and then I’ll give you the 
rest. Will you liold that noise, sir?” 

“Ye — ye — ves,” soblied the little boy, rubbing his face 
very hard with the lieggar’s Petition in jirinted c.uIico. 

“Then do so at once, sir,” said Squeeis. “Do you 
hear? ” 

The w'aiter at this juncture nmiouncod a gentleman 
who wished to iiilerview Mr. Squi'crs, and the sohoolmns- 
ler, in an iiiidertoiie, said to the poor boy: “Put yonr 
handkerchief in your poiket, you little scoundrel, or I’ll 
murder you when the gentleman goes.” 

Affecting not to see the genthunan wdion he entered, 
Mr. Sqiieers feigned to be mending a piui and trying to 
comfort the hoy he had so grossly abused. 
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“ My dear child,” said Squeers, “ all people have their 
trials. This early trial of yours, that is fit to make your 
little heart burst and your very eyes come out of your 
head with crs’inR, what is it? Nothing — less than 
nothing. Y ou are leaving your friends, but you will 
have a father in me, my dear, and a mother in Mrs. 
Squeers.” 

Our indignation is still further aroused when we hear 
the conversation between Mr. Squeers and his visitor, 
who is named Simwloy, and who was “ a sleek, fiat-nosed 
man, bearing in his countenance an e.xpivssion of inuch 
mortification and sanctity.” 

lie had brought with him two little boys, whose step- 
father he was. Their mother had a little inoiu'y in her 
own right and he was afraid she might squandiT it on 
her boys, so he wd^lu-d to dispose of them. Our blood 
rums cold ns we hear the two scoundnds plotting against 
the unfortunate hoys. They art* to be kejit hy Squeers 
till grown iqi. No (luestions are to he asked “-so long 
as the payments are regular.” “ They are to be sujiplied 
with razors uhen grown up, and never allowed home 
for holidays, and not permitted to write home, e,\cept a 
circular at Christmas to say they never Mere so Imppy 
and hope they may never be sent for, and no (jiiestions 
are to be asked in case anything hujijieiiH to them.” 

We learn the unutterable selfishness of Squeers ns he 
sits eating a sunqttuoua breakfast, mIiiIo the live wretched 
and hungrj' little bojs. who are to accompany him to 
Yorkshiie to l)oihebo,\s Hall, look at him. He bud or- 
dered bread and butter for three, which he cut into five 
portions, and “ tM’o-{K‘nn’orth of milk ” for the five boys. 
While waiting for the bread to come he said, as he took 
a large mouthful of laa f and toast, “ (lomiuer your pas- 
sions, boys, and don’t he eager after vittles. SuIkIuo 
your appetites, my dears, and you’ve compiered human 
natur.” 

Nicholas NickhOiy had been engaged to tench under 
Squeers in Dothehoys Hall. He was shocked at many 
things he heard and saw the night he arrivi-d in York- 
sliire. 
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But the school itself and the appearance of the 
wretched pupils completed his discomfiture. 

The pupils — the young' noblemen! How the lust faint 
truces of hope, the reniofest gliuuiienng of any good to 
be deri\ecl from his elfoits in this den, failed from the 
mind of Nicholas us he looked in dismay around! Pale 
and haggard faces, lank and bony figures, children ■with 
the countenances of old men, deformities with irons upon 
their liinhs, hoys of stiinl«‘d growth, and others whose long 
meagre legs would hardly hear their stooping bodies, all 
crowded on the view together; there weie the bleareil eye, 
the harelip, the crooked fool, and eieiy iigliiiess or dis- 
tortion that told of unnatuiul aieision I’onceived by 
jiarents for their otTsiiring, or of young lues which, from 
the earliest dawn of infaney, hud been one horrible endur- 
ance of cruelty ami neglect. There were little faces which 
should have been handsome, darkened vi ith the scowl of 
sullen, dogged suffering: there was childhood with the 
light of its eye quenched, its beauty gone, and its heljiless- 
ness alone remaining, there were vicious-faced boys, with 
leaden eyes, like malefactors in a jail; and there were 
young creatures on whom the sins of their frail parents 
had des<-cnded, weeping even for the mercenary nurses 
they had known, and lonesome even in their loneliness. 
With every kindly syniiiatliy and aflfeetion blasted in its 
birth, with every young and hc.ilthy feeling dogged and 
starved down, with every rtwcngeful passion that can fester 
in swollen hi-arts, eating its evil way to flicir core in si- 
lence, what an incipient hell was breeding here! 

It was 'Mr. Squeers's custom on the first afternoon 
after his return from I.x)n(h)n to call tlic' school together 
to make iinnouncerncnts, ami nuid letters written by him- 
self, vvhicli ho prctoiiflcd had been vv'ritten by the relatives 
of the boys. Accordingly, the fiist afternoon after the 
arrival of Nicholas, Rtpieers entered the schoolroom “ with 
a small bundle of papers in his hand, and ill's. S. followed 
with a pair of canes.” 

“ Let any boy speak a word without leave,” said Mr. 
Squeers, “ aud I’ll take the skin off his hack.” 

Two letters will serve as .sanqiles of tlie rest: 

“ Grayniarsh. Stand up, (Iraymaisli.” 
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Graymarsh stood up, while Squeers read his letter: 

“ Grayinnrsh’s maternal aunt is very placi to hear lie’s so 
well and liiipjiy, and sends her respectful compliinents to 
Mrs. Sipieers, and thinks she must lie an anpel. She like- 
wise thinks Mr. Sijueers is too pood for this world; but 
hojies he may lonp be spared to c-ari\i' on the business. 
Would have sent the two jiair of stoekinps as desired, but 
is short of money, so forwards u tract instead, and hojH-s 
Graymarsh will jiiit liis trust in I’rovideiiee. Hopes, above 
all, that he will study in every thinp to please Mr. and 
Mrs Squeers, and look upon them as his only friends; 
and that he will love Master Sejueers, and not object to 
sleepiiip five in a bed, which no ('hristiaii should. .Mi! ” 
said Squeers. foldiiip it up, “a dcliphtful letter. Very 
nlTeetinp indeed. 

“Mobbs” was next called, and his letter was read 
to him; 

“ Mobbs’s ste|iniotln‘r,” said R<|iieei.s, “took to her bed 
on heurinp that he vvtiuldii't eat fat, and has been very ill 
ever since. She wishes to know, by an early jiost, vvheie 
he expects to po to, if he fpiarrels with his vittles, and 
with what feelinps he could turn u]) his iiosi' at the covv’s- 
liver broth, aftei his pood muster had asked a blessinp on 
it. This was told her in the lAindoii new spapers - -not by 
Mr Squeers, for he is too kind and too pood to set anv- 
biwly apaiiist anybody — and it has vexed her so mindi, 
Mobbs can't think She is sorrv to find he is discontented, 
which is sinful and horrid, and hoiies Mr. Squeers will flop 
him into a hajijiier state of mind; with this view, she has 
also atopjM'd his halfpeiiiiv a week poidvet-iiionev, and piven 
a double-bladed knife with a corkscrew in it to the niis.sioii- 
aries, which she had Iniupht on purpose for him." 

“ sulky state of feelinp.” said Sipieers. after a terrible 
pause, dnrinp which he had moistimed the palm of his 
ripht h.and ;ipam, “won’t do f’heerf illness and (oiitent- 
nieiit must be kept iiji Mohhs, eoiiie to me'” 

Molihs nuivcd slowly tovvaid the desk, rubbiiip his eyes 
in anticipation of p<mk1 I'liuse for doinp so. and he soon 
afterward retinsl by the side d«Hir, with as pood a eanse us 
a boy need have. 

There are still school tyrants who talk w'ith philo- 
sophic air of flogpinp children to make them happier, and 
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others who say with hard tones and clenched hands that 
“ the one thing they will not allow in their schools is a 
sulky boy or girl,” and they mean, when they say so, that 
if a boy is sulky they take no steps to find out the cause 
of his disease or the natural remedy for it, but they 
apply the universal remedy of the old-fashioiu'd quack 
trainer and whij) the poor boy, who is already suffering 
from some physical or nen'ous derangement. Squeers 
and such teachers arc brother tyrants. They practise 
the Siiueers’s doefnru' — “A sulky slate of feeling won’t 
do. Cheerfulness aii.l contentment must be kept up. 
JVlobbs, eome to me” — to make children cheerful and 
contented. 

Olio of the most heart-stirring cases in Dntheboys 
Hall was that of poor Sniike. He had k-en sent to 
Squeers when an infant. He was a ytmng man now, but 
he had bemi starved so that he wore .still around his long 
iKX'k the frill of the collar that loving hands had placed 
there wlimi ho was a little child. HI treatment and lack 
of iiropcr food had made him almost an imbecile, and ho 
was the drudge of the institution. Nicholas was at- 
tracted by tile an.vioiis, longing looks of the boy, as his 
eyes followed iSquecrs from place to place on their arrival 
from Liiudoii. 

lie was lame; .and as ho feigned to la- Ini'iy in arrang- 
ing the talile, glaneed at tlte letters nilh a look so keen, 
and yet so disfiirited and hoja’less, that Nicholas could 
hardly bear to wnteh him 

“What are you Isttheriiig about there, Smike?” cried 
Mrs. Squeers. “ let the things alone, can’t you.” 

“ Eh!” said .Squeers, looking uj>. “Oh! it’s you, is it?” 

“ Yes, sir,” rejilied the youth, jiressiiig his hands to- 
gether, ns though to eontrol, l»y fureo, the nervous wander- 
ing of h)S fingers; “ is there- — ” 

“Well!” said Squeers. 

“Have you — <lid anylKKly— has nothing been heard 
— about me?” 

“ Devil a hit,” replied Squeers testily. 

The lad withdrew his eyes, and, jmtting his hand to 
his face, moved townni tlie door. 

“ Not a word,” resumed Squeers, “and neier wilt lie.” 

4 
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This is one of the pathetic pictures that awoke the 
heart of humanity. Nicholas was the first person who 
had ever sympathized with Smiko, so the poor fellow 
naturally gave to Nicholas the iient-up love of his dwarfed 
nature, and kept near him whenever it was possible to 
do so. 

Dickens made Smike the centre of the terrible inter- 
est in Dotheboys Hall. 

Poor Smike was so badly tn'ated that he ran away, 
but, after a long cha-ie, he was brought home in triumph 
b.V Mrs. Squeers, bound like an animal. SijueiTs, of 
course, deterniincd to flog him before all the boys as an 
example, and this led to th(' first great step toward the 
overthrow of the power of Squeers in Dothebojs Hall. 

The news that Smike hail heen caught ami hi ought 
back in triunipli, ran like nildtire through the hungry 
community, and exjH’ctation was on tiptoe all tlu> moramg. 
On tiptoe it was destined to remain, iio\ve\er, until after- 
noon; when Squeers, hu'iiig refreshed himself with his 
dinner, and further strengthened himself hy an extra liba- 
tion or so. made his appearance (accompanied hy his ami- 
able partner) with a eountenunee of iiortciitous im|>ort, 
and a fearful instrument of tlagellution, strong, supple, 
wax-emled, and new — in short, pareliased that mouiiag, 
cxjiressly for the oi-easion. 

“Is every hoy here?” asked Squeers, in a tremendous 
voice. 

El cry l>oy was there, but every boy w'as afraid to 
B]ieak: so Squeers glared along the lines to u.ssiire him- 
eelf; and every eye drooped, and every liead cowered down, 
as he did so. 

“ Each hoy keep his plnis-,” said Squeers, administering 
his favourite iilow to the ilesk, and regarding w'lth gloomy 
satisfaetion the universal start vvhieli it never failed to 
occasion. “Micklehy! to vour desk, sir" 

It was remarked by more than one small oliserver that 
there was a very curious and iniusiiul expression in the 
usher's face; but he Irnik his seat, without ojiening his lijis 
in reply. Squeers, casting a triumphant glance at his 
assistant, and a look of most comprehensive dcsjrotism on 
the boys, left the room, and shortly afterward returned, 
dragging Smike hy the collar- or ratlier liy that fragment 
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of his jacket which was nearest the place where bis collar 
would have been had he boasted such a decoration. 

In any other place the apiK^aranec of the wretched, 
jaded, sjiiritless object would have occasioned a murmur 
of compassion and remonstrance. It hud some effect, even 
there; for the lookers-on moved uneasily in their seats, 
and a few of the boldest ventured to steal looks at each 
other, expressive of indijfnation and pity 

They were lost on Sipieers, however, whose {raze was 
fastened on the luckless Sinike, as he inquired, aecordinp 
to custom in such cases, whether he had anything to say 
for himself. 

“ Ivothing, I suiipose?” said Squeers, with a diabolical 
grin. 

Sniike glanced round, and his eye rested for an in.stant 
on Nicholas, as if he had c.xpeeted him to intercede; but 
his look vva.s riveted on las ilesk. 

“Have you auj thing to say?” demanded Squeers 
again; giving’ his light aim two or three llournshes to try 
its power and sujipleiiess. “Stand a little out of the way, 
Mrs. Squeers, my dear; Tve hardly got room enough.” 

“Spare me, sir!” cried Sniike. 

“Oh! that’s all, is it”” said Squeers. “Yes, I’ll flog 
you within an inch of vour life, and spare you that ” 

“ 11a, ha, lia,” laughed Mrs. Squeer.s, “ that’s a good 
’uii ! ” 

“ I was diiven lo do it,” said Srnilce faintly, and casting 
another iuiiiloruig look on him. 

“Driven to do it, were you?” said Squeers “Oh! it 
wmsn’t your fault; it was mine, I suppose — vdi? ” 

“A nasty, ungratefvil, pig-headed, brutish, ohstinate, 
sneaking dog,” exidaimed Mis. Squeers, taking Smike’s 
head under her arm, and udniinistering a cuff at every epi- 
thet; “what does he mean by that”” 

“ Stand aside, my dear,” replied Squeers. “ We’ll try 
and find out.” 

Mrs. Squeers, being out of breath with her exertions, 
eomplied Squeers eaughi the bov firmly in his grip; one 
desiierate out had fallen on his IkmD — he was vvinenig from 
the lash, and uttering’ a soreain of pain^ it was raised 
again, and again about to fall— when Nicholas Niekleby 
suddenly starting up, cried: “Stop!” in a voice that made 
the rafters ring. 

“Who cried stop?” said Squeers, turuhig savagely round. 
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“ I,” said Nicholas, stepping forward. “ This must not 
go on.” 

” Mu.st not go on!” cried Sqiieers, alino.<it in a shriek. 

“No!” thundered Nicholas. 

.'Vghast and .s1n|)etied hy the boldness of the inlerfcr- 
ence, Squeers released his hold of Hinike, and, falling back 
a pace or two, gazed upon Nicholas ^^lth looks that were 
jiositHelv frig'htful 

“ 1 .say must not,” re|)e.ited Nieholaa, nothing daunted; 
“shall not I will preient it.” 

Squeeis continued to ga/.e upon him, willi his e\e.s 
starting out of his head; but astonishment hud uilualU, 
for the moment, bereft him of speech 

“ You liaie disregarded all my (piiet interference in the 
miserable lad's behalf.” said Nicholas, “ \ on liaic returned 
no answer to the letter in which 1 begg-cd forgneness for 
him, and olTered to be responsible that he would remain 
quietly here Don't blame me for this public interference. 
You htne brought it niion jioiiisclf. not I " 

“Sit down, lieggarl” screained Squeers, almost bt'sidc 
himself with rage, and seizing Sinike ns he spoke. 

“Wretidi!” rejoined Nicholas fiercely, " toiudi him at 
your iH'iil* T will not stand bj and see it done. Mj- blood 
is up, and I liaie the strength of ten such men as joii. 
Look to yourself, for, by Heaven, I will not spare you, if 
you driie me on’” 

“Stand back'” cried Squeers, brandishing’ liis v^enpo^l. 

“ I have a long .si'ries of insults to aveiigi*,” said Nicho- 
las, flushed with passion; “and my indigMiat loii is aggra- 
vated by the dastardly ci iieltie.s praeti.sed on heljiless in- 
fancy in this foul den. Have a enie; for, if you do raise 
the devil within ini', the eonse<iuemes .slmll full heavily 
ujMJn your ow n head ' ” 

lie had seareelj spoken, wlien Sipici'rs, in a violent out- 
break of wrath, and with a cry like the howl of a wild 
iieast, sjiit ujioii him, and struck him a blow across the 
face with his inHlinnieut of torture, which raised up a bar 
of livid fles-h as it, was inflnded. Smarting with the agony 
of the blow, and eoiieeiitratiiig into that one moment all 
his feelings of rage, seorn, and iiidigiuition, Nicholas 
Kjining upon him, wrested the weapon from his hand, and 
pinning him by the throat, beat the rutTian till he roared 
for mercy. 

The iKiys — with the exception of Master fiqiici'rs, who. 
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coming to hie father’s assistance, harassed the enemy in 
the rear — moved not hand or foot; but Mrs. Sijueers, with 
many shrieks for aid, hung on to the tail of her partner's 
coat, and endeavoured to drag him from his infuriated 
adversary; while Miss Sijueeis, who had been peeping 
through the keyhole in ex)>eelalion of a veiy difterent 
scene, darled in at the very b»'giiining of the attack, and 
after launching a shower of mkstamls at the usher’s head, 
beat Xieholas to her heart's content’ animating herself at 
every blow with the reeolleetion of his having lefused her 
prohered love, and tlius inijiarting additional strength to 
an arm whieh (as she took after her mother in this re- 
sjieet) was, at no time, one of the weakest. 

Nieholas, in the full torrent of his violeiiee, felt the 
blows no more than if they bad been dealt with feathers; 
hut, hecoming tned of the noise and uproar, and feeling 
that his arm grew weak besides, be threw all his remaining 
strength into half a do/,cn finishing cuts and Hung Sqiicers 
from him, vvitli all the force he could muster. The vio- 
lence of Ins fall precipitated .Mrs Scpieers completely over 
an adjacent form; and Sipieers, striking his head against 
it in his descent, lay at his full length on the ground, 
stunned and motionless 

Having brought atT.iiis to this hajipy termination, and 
ascertained, to Ins thoiough satisfaction, tliat Squeers was 
only stunned, and not dead (upon which point he had had 
some unjileasaiu doubts at first), Nicholas left his family 
to restore him and retired to eon-'uler what course he bad 
better adopt 11<’ looked anxiouvU round for Siinke. as be 
left the room, hut he was nowhere to he seen 

After a brief consideral luii, lie jMcked U|) a few clothes 
in a small leathern valise, and, finding that nobody ottered 
to o])])Ose his jirogrcss, murchcil boldly’ out by the front 
door and started to walk to boiidoii. 

Near the school he met .lohn Hrowdie, the honest corn 
factor. 

John saw that Nieholas had received a severe blow, 
and asked the reason. 

“The fact is,” said Nieliohus, not verv well knowing 
how to make the avowal, “ the fact is, that t have been ill- 
treated.” 

“Noa!” interposed .lohii Hrowdie, in a tone of com- 
passion; for he W'os a giant in strength and stature, and 
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Nicholas, very likely, in his eyes, seemed u more dwarf; 
“ deaii’t say thot.” 

“ Yes, 1 have,” replied Nicholas, “ by that man Stiuccrs, 
and I have Iwaten him soundly, and am leaving this place 
in eonseiiuenee.” 

“What!” cried ,Iohn Ilrowdio, with such an ecstatic 
shout, that the Imrsc iptitc shied at it. “Jtcattcn the 
Bchoolnicasthcr ! )lu! ho' ho! Itcattcn the sclioolnicas- 
thcr! who ever hcatd o’ the loike o’ that aoo' (In’ us thee 
hond ageau, jongstcr. Bcatten the schoolnicusther! Dung 
it, 1 loote thee for’t.” 

Aiul the world agreed, and still agrees, with John 
Browdie. 

Squeera and S inike began the real inovt'Tiu'iit against 
cruelty and eorporal puiashment not only in sehools, hut 
in homes. Ihekeiis described both eharaeters so admi- 
rably that the world bated Stjueers and pitied Siniko to 
the limit of its power to hate and pity, and unconsoonsly 
the world associated cruelty and eorjioral ininisbineiit 
with Sciueors. This wa.s exactly what Dickens tlesired. 
The hatred of Squoers led to a strong disapiiroval of his 
practices. Corporal punishment was assoeiated with an 
unpopular man, and it lost it.s respeetaiih' eiiaracter and 
^iiever regained it. The dislike for K(|ue<'rs was aei^entu- 
ated by llie long-continued sympathy and boiiefiilncss felt 
for Smike as be gradually sue<-unibed to the terrilile dis- 
ease. eoiisurniition, induced by poor food, neglect, and 
cruelty. 

Squeers and Smike are doing their good work still, 
and doing it well. They could do it much better if men 
and women uben they have become acijuainted tiith 
Sijueers would candidly ask thems<>lves the (piestioii, “ In 
what resjM'ets am I like S<|ueera?” instead of yielding to 
the feeling of self-satisfaction that they are so very un- 
like him. 

Just before wwifing about the coercive tyranny of 
Squeers in his school, Dickens hud wrifti n Oliviir Twist, 
in which lie had made a most vigorous attack upon two 
classes of characters for tludr tyrannical treatment of 
children, and cajiccially on account of their frequent use 
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of corporal punishment. Bumble represented the officials 
in institutions for children, and “ the gentleman in the 
white waistcoat” was given as a type of the advanced 
Christian philanthropy of his time. He meant well, gave 
his time freely to attend the meetings of the board, and 
supiiosod he was doing right; but Dickens wislied to let 
philanthropist.s see that they were terribly cruel to the 
helpless children, and that their good intentions could 
not condone their harshncs.s, even though it ro'iulted from 
ignoriiiiee and laek ot reverence for childhood, and not 
from deliberate evil intentions. 

Poor, friendless little Oliver! His beautiful face 
and gentle spirit miglit have touched the hardest heart, 
but the institutional lieart biiconies hard easily, even two 
generations after the tiriio of Bumble and “ the gentle- 
man in the immaculate white waistcoat,” 

Dickens says; 

It must not lie supposed that Oliver was denied the 
benefit of exeridsc, the plea.snie of society, or the advan- 
tages of religious eoiisolafion in the workhouse. As for 
exercise, it was iiu-e cold weather, and lie was allowed to 
IH'rforni his ablutions every morning under the pump, in a 
stone yard, in llie jirosenee of Mr liiinible, who prevented 
Ins cati'hiiig cold, and caused a tingling sensation to jH?r- 
vade his frame, liy repeated ajiplieations of the cane. .Vs 
for .society, lie was earrieil every otlier day into tlie hall, 
where the bov s dined, and tlu-re s<k lablv flogged as a pub- 
lic warning and example. .\nd so far fiom being denied 
tbe advantage of leligious consolation, he was Kicked into 
the same apartment every evening at prayer time, and 
there permitted to lis'ten to, and console his mind with, a 
general sujijilicntion of the boys, eoiitaining a sjiccial 
clause, therein inserted bv autluirily of the Imard, in whieh 
they entreated to be made good, virtuous, eonteiited, and 
obedient, and to Vie guarded from the sins and vices of 
Oliver Twist. 

After Oliver had been sent to work for Mr. Sower- 
berry he waa goailed to desjawation one evening by’ the 
disrespectful remarks of “Noah Olnypolc about his mother, 
and bravely gave the mean bully the jicrsonal eliastiae- 
ment he so richly deserved. Noah was sent to eomplaia 
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to the parish hoard, and the gentleman in the white waist- 
coat said: 

“ Bumble, just step up to Sowerberry’s with j'our eane, 
and see what’s best to be done. Don’t spare bnn. Bumble. " 

“No, I will not, sir,” leplied the beadk*, adjusting the 
wax end whieh was twisted rouiu! the bottom of his eane, 
for purjxi.ses of jiaroehial llugel]ati<in. 

“Tell Sowerberry not to spare him either. Tbe\'ll 
neior do anything w’llli him without slrqies and bruises,’’ 
said the gentleman in the white waistcoat. 

The innocent, manly child was beaten unmercifully 
and abused cruelly by SowerWrry and Buiuble, jet be 
bore all their taunts and Hoggings without a tear until bo 
was alone. Tlien, ‘‘when there was none to sei' or bear 
him, he fell upon his knees on the Hour, and, iiiding his 
face in his hands, wept such tears as, (led sentl lor the 
credit of our nature, few so young may ever have cause 
to pour out licforc him ! ” 

There arc not rn.iny “ gentliMnen in white waistcoats” 
of the tjpe de.senhed by Diekiuis now on eliantable 
boards, and the enlighte ned seiitinient of civilized eoun- 
tries turns the legal processe^s <»f nations iijioii offieials 
who dare to tre,at children unkindly. Dickens made hu- 
mane {K'ople everywhere symi»atliize with Mr. Meagles, 
who said : “ Whenever I sec- a beadle in full fig coming 
down a street on a Sunday at tlie head of a chanty 
school, I am obliged to turn and run awa\, or f should 
hit him.” 

Ten years after S<iueers bc-gan his good work Dickens 
produced Scjuc'crs’s associate, Mr. Crciiklc', the master of 
Salem House. 

David Copperfic-ld was sent to Salem House- by his 
stepfather, Mr. Murdstone, because he bit his hand when 
he was punishing him unjustly. For thus offence he was 
compelled to wear a placard on hi-c hac-k on which was 
W’rittcri: “Take eare of him. He bites.” ’Fhis dastardly 
practice of lalxdling youthful offenders persisted until very 
recent times. Children in schools are oven yet in some 
places degraded by inconsiderate teachers by being com- 
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polled to wear some indication of their misconduct. 
IJickcns vigorously condemned this outrage in 1849. 

David was M‘nt l(j school during the holidays, and was 
soon brought before Mr. Dreaklc by Tungay, his servant 
with the wooden leg. 

“So,” said .Mr. CreaKlc, “this is the loung gentleman 
iihose teeth aie to be tili-d' Turn him round ” 

Mr. Creakle’s t.iee Mas lieiy, and his e\e.s nere small 
and deep in his he.id, he h.ul thic-k %eins in his forehead, a 
little nose, and a l.irge ehin Jle was bald on the lop of 
his head, and h.id some thin, uet-looking hair that was 
just turning grav brushed aeioss eaeh ternjile, so that the 
two sides interlaeed on his foreheail. 

“Now,” said Air. t’reakle. “What's the report of this 
hoyV ” 

“There’s nothing against him tot,” returned the man 
with the wooden leg “There has been no ojiportunitj .” 

I thought Mr. CreaUle vsas <li.sap|Hnnted. I thought 
Airs, and Miss Creakle (at whom 1 now g'laneed for the first 
time, and who were, both, thin and tpiiet) W'ere not disaji- 
pointed 

“ CoiTic here, sir!” said Mr. Creakle, beckoning to me. 

“Come here!” .said the man with the wooden leg, re- 
peating the g-esture. 

“I have the happiness of knowing your stepfather.” 
whispered Mi. Creakle. taking me by the ear; “and a 
worthy man he is, amt a man of strong eharaeter. Ife 
knows me, and I know him Do m>i( know’ me’ Hey?” 
said Mr Creakle, junehing my ear with leroeious plaj'- 
ftilness 

'* Not yet, sir.” I said, flinehmg with the ]iain. 

“Not ‘yet! Hey?” repeated Mr. Creakle. “But you 
will soon. Hev” " 

“You will soon. Hey’’” repealed the man with the 
wooden leg. I afterward fouml that he generally aeted, 
with hiS strong voiee, ns Air. Creakle’s interpreter to the 
boys. 

I was very mneh frightened, and said, I hoi>ed so. if he 
pleased. 1 felt all this while .is if my e.u were hla/ing; 
he pinehed if so haid. 

“I’ll tell you what I am.” whispered Mr. Creakle, let- 
ting it go at last, with a serew at parting that brought the 
water to my eyes, “ I’m a Tartar.” 
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Mr. Creakle p roved to be as good as his word. IIo 
was a I'artar. 

On the first day of school he revealed himself. Ilis 
opening address was very brief and to the point. 

“ Now, boys, this is a new half. Take care what you’re 
about in this new half t'ome fresh up to the lessons, 1 
advise jou, for J come fresh up to the punishineiit. I won't 
flinch. ^ It will lie of no use your riibliing yourselves, you 
won’t rub the marks out that I shall give you. Now get t-o 
work, every boy!” 

When this dreadful exordium was over, Air Creakle 
came to where 1 sai, and told me that if I were famous for 
biting, he was famous for biting, too. lie then showed 
me the cane, and asked me what 1 thought of that, for a 
tooth? Was it a sharp tooth, hey? ^\as it a double tooth, 
hey? llad it a deeji prong, hey? Did it lute, hey? Did it 
bite? At evei’y question he gave me a lieshy cut with it 
that made me writhe. 

Not that 1 mean to say these were sjieeial marks of dis- 
tinction, which only 1 received. On the contraiy, a large 
majority of the lioys (especially the smaller ones) were 
visited with similar instances of notice, us Mr. Oeakle 
made the round of (he schoolroom. Half the estahlmh- 
ineiit was writhing and crying Ix-fore the day's work 
began; and how inueh of it had writhed and cried In-fore 
the day’s work was over 1 am r<-a)ly afraid to rei'ollect, 
lest 1 should seem to exaggerate. 

I should think Iheie nevei can have been a man who 
enjoyed his profession more than Mr. Creakle did. He 
had a delight in cutting at the Isiys, which was like the 
satisfaction of a craving apjM'fite. I iiin i-oiifident that 
he, couldn't resist a ehubhy l>oy espeeially; that there 
was n fascination in such a subject which made him rest- 
less in his mind until he had scored and marked him for 
the dny^ I was c-hubhv nivself, and ought to know. T am 
sure when I think of the fellow now, my blood rises against 
him with tlie disinterested indignation I siiould feel if I 
(“Oiild have known all (iboiit him without having ever been in 
his jtower; but it rises hotly, Is'caiise 1 know him to have 
been an incapable brute, wlio had no more right to be pos- 
sessed of the great trust be lield than to be laird High Admi- 
ral or Coniiuander-in-ediief: in either of which enimeitkiH it 
is probable that h • would liave done iniinitely less misebief. 
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Miserable little propitiators of a remorseless idol, how 
abject we were to him! what a launch in life I think it 
now, on looking' back, to be so mean and servile to a man 
of such parts and pretensions! 

Twc'iity years after Dickens dcbcribcd Creakle a new 
teacher stood before a class in a large American city, and, 
holding a long rattan cane above bis bead, said in a fierce, 
threatening tone' “Do you see that cane? Would you 
like to feel it? Hey? Well, break any one of my forty- 
eight rules and you will feel it all right.” The tyrant 
in adulthood dies hard. No wonder. Tyranny has been 
wrought info our natures by centuries of blind faith in 
corporal piuiishment as the sui»renie agency in saving the 
race from moral wreck and anarchy in childhood and 
youth. Men sought no agenc.v for the development of 
the good ill young lives As they conceived it, their 
duty was dorii' if they jireveuted their children from doing 
wrong, and the <iuieki‘st. easiest, most effective way they 
knew to secure coereion was hy corjioral punishment. 
The most successful tyrant, he who could most thoroughly 
terrorize children and keep them down most comyilotcly, 
was regarded as the best di.sci] ilmnrinn. S(iiie(*rs and 
Creakle were fair expoiuuits of the almost universally rec- 
ognised theory of (heir day. and tliev had many suecessora 
in the n-al sclnxils ot the geneiation that followed them. 
No iiiaii could remain a week in a x-liool now if he began 
on (he ojiening day in the way (Veakle did. 

Dickens was right in n'vealing the position of tho 
teacher ns one of “ grreat Inist,” and he was right, too, in 
insisting that (''reakle was no mon' fitted to he a teacher 
“than to he Lord High Admiral or Commander-in-chicf, 
in either of which capacities it is probable he would have 
done infinitely less mischief.” This was another plea 
for good iioniinl schools .uul for state suiiervision. 

Dickens makes a goo<l point In his remark about the 
degradation of abject submission to a man of such parts 
and pretensions ns Creakle. Suhordiiiation always dwarfs 
tho human soul, but when the child is forced to a posi- 
tion of abject subordination to a coar.se tvraiit the degra- 
dation is more complete and more humiliuting. It does 
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not mend matters for the child when the tyrant is his 
father. The tyranny of parenthood is usually the hardest 
to escape from. 

In the .same book in which (’reaklo is described — David 
•^oiiperfield — Dickens deals with (be (yraiiiiy of the home. 
David's widowed mother married Mr. Murdstoiie. a hard, 
Severe, au.st(‘n“, ielip:ious man, with an equally dreadful 
sister — Jane Munlstoiie. 

Finiuic.ss was tlie jirand quality on which both j\fr. and 
Miss Murdstom* took then stand liowesor I ininht ha\e ex- 
pre.ssed iny comprehetisuin of it at that tune, if I had been 
called vipon, f ueiertheless did clearly coiuiireheiid in iny 
own way that it was another name for tjiaiuiv, and for a 
certain ploonij, airofruiit, devil's hunioiii. that was in them 
both. 'I'hc creed, as I should state it now, was this: Mr, 
Miirdstonc was firm, noboily in his world w.is to be so 
firm a.s ^^r. Murdstone; nobody o!s(> in liis world was to Ik* 
firm at all, for everybody was to be bent to his fiimness 

Th(*re was no more- (h'pressinf' tyranny in 1b(> time of 
Dickens than the tvranny o.xercised in tin* name of a rigid 
and repressive ridlgion. 

The gloomy tnint that was in tbe Miiidstone blood 
darkened the Maidstone ivligion, whieh was austere and 
wrathful. I have thought, sinee, that its assinniiig that 
eharaeter was a necessary eonsequenee of Mr Maidstone's 
fiiniiiess, wliK'h woiiUlii't allow him to let aiivbodv off 
from the utmost weight of the severest penallies he could 
find any eveiise for. He this as it mav, T well reinenilxT 
the freniendoiis visag-es with which we nseil to go to 
ehnreh, and the eharig-ed air of the ]ilnee. Again, the 
dreaded Sunday eonies ronnil, nml I tile into the old pc'w 
first, like a g-iiaided fiiptive hroiig-ht to a eondeimied serv- 
ice. Again, Miss Murdstone, in a hlaek-velvet gniwn, that 
looks as if it had been made out of a p.ill, follows close 
upon me; then my mother; then her husband Again, I 
listen to Miss Mnrristone nninibling the responses, and em- 
phasising ail the dreail words witli a ei iiel relish. Again, 
I see her dark eyes roll round the ehiiieh when she says 
“ miserable sinners,” ns if she were calling all the congre- 
gation names. Again, I eateh rare gliTnpse.s of iny mother, 
moving her lips timidly between tbe two, with one of them 
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muttering' at each ear like lo'w thunder. Again, I ■wonder 
with a sudden fear whether it is likely that our good old 
clergyman can be wrong, and Mr. and Miss Murdstone 
right, and that all the angels in heaven can lie destroying 
angels. Again, if I move a finger or relax a muscle of my 
face, Miss Murdstone poke.s me with her prater book, and 
makes my side ache. 

Mrs. Cliillip said; “Mr. Murdstone sets up an image 
of liimself and calls it the Divine Nature,” and “what 
such iieojile as the ilurdstoiie.s call fh<;ir religion is a 
vent for their had humours and arrogance” Mild and 
cautious Mr. (diillip ohsi-rved, “1 don't find authority 
for Mr. and Miss Murdstone in the New Testament,” 
and his good wif<' added, “ Th<' darker tyrant Mr. Murd- 
stone becomes, the more ferocious is his religious doc- 
trine.” 

When David first learned that Mr. Murdstone had 
married his mother he relieved the swelling in his little 
lieart by er.ving in Ins hedr<»oin. Ills mother naturally 
felt a sympathy for her boy. Air. Alurdstono reproved 
her for her lack of “ firmness,” ordered her out of the 
room, and gave David his first lesson in “ ohedienee.” 

“ David," he said, making his lips tliin, liy pres.sing 
them together, " if 1 Imve an olistiuate horse oi dog to deal 
witli, wliat do _\ou think I do? ” 

“ 1 ilon't know .” 

“ I beat him.” 

I liad answered m n kind of iircnthless whisper, but I 
fell, m my silence, that inv breath was shorter now. 

“1 make him wince, and .smart. 1 say to mvself. ‘I’ll 
I'ompier tluit fellow; ’ and if it were to cost him all the 
blood he had, 1 should do it." 

There are still a few sehoolinaster tyrants who boast, 
of their ability “to subdue ehildien.” They are bar- 
barians, who uiidei-stand neither the new edueatiou nor 
the new theology, who have not leanied to recognise and 
reverence the individual selfhood of each child, who them- 
selves f(‘ar (tod’s power more than thi'y feel his love. 

When David 'was at homo for the liohda.vs ho remained 
in his own room a coiisidernhle part of the time reading. 
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This aroused the anprer of Mr. Murdstono, and ho charged 
David with being sullen. 

“I was sorry, David,” said Mr. Miirdstone, turning liis 
head and liis eyes stiffly toward me, “ to observe that you 
are of a sullen disiKisition. This is not a ehnraeter that I 
can suffer to develop itself beiu-ath ni 3 ' ejes without an 
effort at improvement. You must endeavour, sir, to 
change it. We must endeavour to change it for >ou.’' 

“1 beg 3 ’our pardon, sir,” 1 falteied. “1 have never 
meant to be sullen since 1 came back.” 

“Don’t take lefiige in a li<‘, sir'” he returned so 
flereelj', that I saw my mother involuntarily jnit ont her 
trembling hand as if to iiiterjMise between us. “ ^'on have 
withdrawn jourself in jour sullenness to j'our own room. 
You have keiit j'our room when vou ought to have been 
here. You know now, once for all, that 1 reipiire yon to 
lie here, and not there. Further, that I reipiire von to 
bring obedience here. You know me, David. I will have 
it done.” 

Miss Murdstone gave a hoarse chuckle. 

” 1 will have a resjx'ctful, prom]>t, and ready bearing to- 
ward mv'self,” he continued, “and toward .lane Murdstone, 
and toward v-our mother. I will not h.ive tins room 
shunned as if it were infected, at the pleasure of a ehild. 
Sit down.” 

lie ordered me like a dog, and I olieyed like a dog, 

David’s Ic.ssoiis. whieli had been “along a path of 
roses” when his mother was alone with him, becaint: a 
path of thonis after the Murdstones canu*. 

The lessons were a grievous daily dnidgerv and miserv. 
They were very long, very nmnerons, verj’ haul jierfeetlj' 
unintelligible 

Let me remember how it used to be. T eome into the 
parlour after breakfast with mv books, an evereise hook 
and a slate. Mv mother is n-adj- for me, hut not half so 
ready as Mr, Murdstone, or as Miss Murdstone, sitting near 
iny mother stringing steel Ixaids Tin' very sight of these 
two has siieh an inffnenee over me, that I begin to feel the 
■worfls 1 have been at infinite pains to get into mv head nil 
sliding away, and going I don’t know where. I wonder 
where they do go, b.v the bye? 

I hand the first Isiok U> iny mother. I take a Inst 
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start off aloud at a racinp pace while I have grot it fresh. I 
trip over a word. Mr. Murdstonc looks up. I trip over 
another word. Mi-ss Murdstone looks up. 1 redden, tum- 
ble over half a dozen words, and stoj) 1 think my mother 
would show me the hook if she dared, but she docs not 
dare, and she says softly: 

“ Oh, Davy, Davy !” 

“ Now, Clara,” says Mr. Murdstonc, “ be firm with the 
boy. Don’t saj' ‘ Oh, Davy% Da\y! ’ That's childish. lie 
knows his lesson, or he tloes not know it.” 

“He dcK's not know it,” Miss Murdsione interposed 
awfully. 

“ 1 am really afraid he does not,” says my mother. 

“Then you see, Clara,” returns Miss Murdstonc, “you 
should just g-ive him the book back, and make him 
know it.” 

“Yes, certainly,” says my mother; “that’s what I in- 
tended to do, my dear Jane. Now, Da\}, tiy once more, 
and don’t he stujiid ” 

1 obey the first clause of the injunction bj' trying once 
more, hut. am not so siu'cessful with the second, for I am 
very stupid. 1 tumble down before 1 pet to the old jilace, 
nt a point where I was all ripht before, and stop to think. 
Hut I can't think about the lesson. 1 think of the number 
of yard.s of net in Miss Murdstoue’s ca]>, or of the price of 
Mr. Murdstone's dressinp-pow n, or any such ridiculous 
problem that 1 have no business with, and don’t want to 
have anythinp nt nil to do with Mr Murdstonc makes a 
movement of impatience which I have been expectinp for 
a lonp time. Miss Murdstonc does the same. My mother 
planees suhmissively nt them, shuts the Ixiok, and lays it 
hj' as an arrear to be worked out when my other tasks 
are done. 

There is a ])ile of these arrears very soon, and it sw'ells 
like a rollinp snowball. The bipper it pets the more stupid 
1 pet. The ease is so hojadess, ami 1 feel that I am wallovv- 
inp in such a Imp of non.sense, that I pive up all idea of 
pettiiip out, and abandon myself to mv fate. The despair- 
inp way in winch ni.y mothei and I look at each other, as I 
blunder on, is trul.y melancholy'. Rut the prentest effect 
in these miserable lessons is when my mother (thinkinp 
nobody is observinp her) tries to pive me the cue by the 
motion of her lips. At that instant, Miss Murdstonc, who 
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has been lying in wait for nothing else all along, says in a 
deep warning voice: 

“ Clara!” 

My mother starts, colours, and smiles faintly. Mr. 
Mimlstone conies out of his chair, takes the hook, throws 
it at me or Inixes iiiy cais v\itii it, and turns me out of 
the room h_> t lie .shoiildi'rs 

It seems to me, at this distniiee of time, as if my unfor- 
tunate studies generally look this eoiiise 1 could have 
done 'cry well if I had la'cn without the Miirdstoiies, hut 
the influence of the Murdstoncs U])on me was like the fas- 
cination of two snakes on a wretched voiing bird I0\en 
when 1 du) get thioiigli the morning' with tolerable ererlit, 
there was not nuudi gaineil but dinner; for .Miss Mnnl- 
stone ne\er could enduie to see me untasked, and if 1 
ra.shly made any show of being tinem|)lo\ i‘d, called her 
brother’s attention to me by saying, ” Clara, mv dear, 
there '.s nothing like work- gne yoiii boy an evmcise.” 

One morning when I wiuit into tin* pailoiir with my 
books, I found my mother looking anxious, .Miss .Miirdstonc 
looking firm, and Mr Mtirdstonc binding something round 
the bottom of a canc — a litlic and limber canc, which hi* 
left off binding when I came in, and jxnscd and switched 
in the air. 

“I tell _vou, Clara.” said Mr. Miirdstone, “ I havi' been 
often ttoggi'd m\self.” 

"To lx' sure; of course,” said Miss .Miirdstone, 

" (Vrlaiiily, my dear .lane,” killeieil m\ niollier meekly. 
"Hut— but do you tliink if tlid Edward g<M>d'.'” 

“Do you think it did Kdwanl iiiiriii, Clara'.’” asked Mr. 
Murdstone, gra%ely. 

“ 'J'hiifs tlie jioiiitl” said his sister 

To this my mother returned ” Certainly, my dear .lane,” 
and said no more. 

i felt apiirehensne that T was juTstmallv iiiterestc-d m 
thi.s dialogue, and sought Mr. Miirdstone'.s e\e a.s it lighted 
on mine 

“ Now, David.” he said and I saw that east ag'iiin, as 
lie said it — "you must be fai more eareful to-dav than 
usual.” fie gave tlie eaiie another iioise, and another 
Kvvitcli; ami having- tiiiisluHl his preparation of it, laid it 
down beside him, with an expressive look, and took np hi.s 
IsKik. 

Tills was a good freshener to my presence of mind, as a 
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beginning’. I felt the words of my lesson slipping off, not 
one by one, or line by line, but by the entire page. I tried 
to lay hold of them; but tliey seemed, if 1 may so expre-ss 
it, to have put skates on, and to skim away from me with 
a smoothness there was no ehe<-kiiig. 

We iM'gnn badly, and went on worse. 1 hail eome in, 
with an idea of distingmsliing m>self rather, coneeiving 
that I was very well prepareil; but it turned out to be 
quite a mistake. Hook after book was added to the heap 
of failures. Miss Murdstone being firiiil\ watelifiil of us all 
the time .\nd when we eaiiie at last to the live thousand 
cheeses (eanes he made it that day, 1 remember), my 
mother iiiirst out erj irig. 

“ Clara'" said Miss .Murdstone. in her warning loiee. 

“ I am not quite well, my dear Jane, 1 think,” said my 
mother. 

I saw' him wink, solemnly, at liis sister, as lie rose and 
said, taking up tlie eaiie, 

“Wli^, Jane, we ean liardly e\jK>et Clnra to liear, with 
perfect lirinness, tlie worry and torment that David has 
oeeuHioiied lier to-day. That would lie stoical ('lara is 
greatly strengthened and iinpro%ed, lint we can hardly 
e.xjM^et so much from her. Daiid, jou and 1 will go up- 
stairs, boy.” 

They wont upstairs. David was lionten unmercifully, 
notwith.staiuling liis [iiteous ones, and in his desperation 
he bit the hand of Alurdstone. For this it seemed as 
if Murdstone would have lH*aten him to death but for 
the interference of the women. “Then he was gone, and 
the door locked outside; and I was lying, fevered and hot, 
and torn, and sore, and raging in my puny w’ay, upon 
the floor.” 

Oh! Blind, self-satisfied “ ehild-quollers,” who so 
ignorantly boast of your ability to conquer children! 
Dickens desorihed Murdstone for you. Think of that 
awful picture of the beautiful boy, created in the image 
of God, lying on the floor, “ fevered and hot, and tom, 
and sore, and raging,” with evei'y element of sweetness 
and strength in his life turned to darkness and fury, and 
next time you propose to “ conquer a child ” who has 
been rendered partially insane, possibly by your treat- 
ment, and with whom you have unnecessarily forced a 
5 
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crisis, remembt^r the Murdstone tragedy — a real tragedy, 
notwithstanding the fact that the boy’s life was spared. 

Iteraember, too, that your very presence and manner 
may blight the young lives that you are supposc'd to 
develop. 

When ilr. Murdstone was sending Diuid away to woik 
he gave him his jihilosophy of caiereuui as lus parting 
advice; 

“Da\icl,” said Mr. Murdstone, “to the _\onng, this is a 
world for uetion, not for ino|niig and droning in ” 

— “As yon do,” added his sister. 

“.lane Murdstone, leave it to me, if yon jilease. I sny, 
DaMtl, to the coiirig, this is a world for aetion, and not for 
moping and droning in. It is esiM-eiiilly .so for a %oniig hoy 
of your di.spo.sition, which reiinires a great de.il of eorreet- 
ing; and to which no greater .serviec- e.in he done than to 
fores* it to eonforni to the ways of the woiKing world, and 
to liend it and break it ” 

“ For stnhliorniioss won’t do here,” said his sister. 
“What It wants is to he crushed And ern.shed it iiin.st he. 
Shall Ik-, too!” 

First he fill.s the hoy as full as possible of sclf-dcpro- 
ciation, and then trains him to cxiu-ct that lus leading 
experiences in life will consist of In-iiig forced into sub- 
mission, eoTifontiiiig to the plans of otbei-s, iM-nding to 
authority, the breaking of his w-ill, and the crushing of 
his interc-.sts and puniosc-s. What a depressing outlook to 
give a child ’ 

John Willet, in Baniab.v Budge, is used as a meau.s 
of eoiivineing parents that they slioiild respe-et the fee-l- 
ings and opinions of children. No two maxims relating 
to child training are more utterly wrong in prineiph-, 
more devoid of the sunjilest elements of child s.vmpathy 
and child revc-renee. than the tirnc--hononred nonsense that 
“children should he seen and not heard,” and “c-hildren 
should speak only when thc-y are spoken to.” 

Dickens exjioses tln-se maxims to desc-rv-ed ridicule in 
John Willet’s tre-ntment of his son Joe. John kept the 
May'pole Inn. Joe was a fine, sturdy young man hut his 
father still nilcHl him with an unhending stuhhoriiness 
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that he bfelieved to be a in'eessarj' exorcise of authority. 
John was oncouraRed in his tyranny over bis son by 
some of his old cronies, who w'erc in th(' habit of sitting 
in the Mnypoh; in the eveiiiiiKS and praising John for 
his firmness in training his son. One evening a stranger 
made a remark about a gentleman, to which Joe 
replied. 

“.Silence, sir!” cried lus father. 

“ \t liat a eliaj) jou aie, Joe'” said Long Parkes. 

“Snell a iiieoiisidei ate lad!” iiiiiiintired Toni Cold). 

“Putting liiriiself forward aiul wringing the very nose 
off his own father’s face!” esi-lainied the parisli clerk 
metaphorically. 

“ What hare T done? ” reasoned poor Joe. 

“Silence, sir'” retuined his father; “what do > on 
mean bv talking-, when ion see people that are more than 
two or thn-e tini<-s ,\oiir age sitting still and silent and not 
dreanung of sa,\ iiig- a word? ” 

“Why that’s the proper time for me to talk, isn’t it?” 
said ,)oe rebelliouslv 

" Tlie ])ro])er tune, sir'” retorted lus father, “the 
Iiroper time’s no time.” 

“ Ml, to be sure'” muttered Parkes, nodding giaiely 
to the other two who nodded likewise, observing under 
their hri'aths that that w.is tlie jmint. 

“The piojier time’s no tune, sir.” repe.iied .lohii Wil- 
let; “when 1 was your age I never talked, I never wanted 
to talk. I listened and improved nivself, that’s what / 
did.” 

“ It’.s all V(>ry fine talking-,” mutteied Joe, who had 
been fidgeting in his chair with diveis uneasy gestuies. 
“Put if vou mean to tt-Ii me that T’lii nevei to o]h*ii luy 
lijis ” 

“ Silence, sir'” roared lus father “ .\o. yon never are. 
When your opinion’s wanted, you give it When \ ou’re 
s])oke to you speak When voiir opinion’s not wanted and 
you’re not spoke to, don’t give an opinion and don’t you 
speak. The world’s undergone a nice alteration since niv 
time, certainly. My Indief is that there an’t any boys left 
— that there isn’t such n thing as a Ixiy — that there’s noth- 
ing now between a male baby and a mail” and that all 
the liovR w-ent out. with his blessed majesty King George 
the Second,” 
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On another occasion Joe had been hit with a whip by 
a stranger, and lie expressed his opinion to Mr. Varden 
about the character of the man who hit him. 

“ Ilohi joiir tongue, “^ir,” said his father. 

“ I vion’t, father It*s all along of >ou that h(' lentiired 
to do what he did. Seeing tne treated like a child, and jnit 
down like a fool, hr pluek.s nji a heart and has a fling at a 
fellow that he think.s — and ina\ well think, too— hasn't a 
gram of spirit Itiit lie'.s mistaken, as I'll show him, and as 
I'll show all of _M)U iR'fore long " 

lloes the hoy know wh.it he’s saying of!” cried tlw 
astonished John Willet. 

“ I'attu-T,” letiiined Joe, “ I know what I su,\ and mean, 
■well ' Ix't tei than yon do when you hear me 1 i-un In'ar 
with you. hut 1 ean not In-ar the eontenipt that yoin treat- 
ing me m the way you do hrmgs ui«)n me from others 
every dav Look at other young men of m.v age Have 
they no lilK-rty, no will, no right to .speak’' .\ie they ob- 
liged to sit niuniehanee, and to lie oidered ahout till they 
are the laughingstoek of young and old'.’ 1 am a h\woid 
all o\er Chigwell. ami I say — and it’s f.iirei my saying so 
now, than waiting till yon aie dead, anil I have got your 
money- 1 say, Ihiit before long 1 shall he driven to break 
such hounds, anil Th.it when I <lo, it won't he me that you'll 
have to hlatne, hut your own self, aud no other ” 

John never trusted his son, iievi'r entered into his 
plans, and treated even the most sacred things of Joe’s 
life with eontenipt. 

Joe was about to start to London on business for his 
father, and ho was to ride a marc that was so slow that 
a .vouiig rmiii <■011111 not <'njoy tlie iiro-jH-et <)f riding her. 

” Don’t you ride hard.” sai<l Ins father 
1 shoulil Iw pn/7le<l to <lo that, 1 think, father,” .Joe 
replied, easting a iliseonsolate look at the animal. 

“None of your iinpiideni'e, sir, if you ])lea.se,” retorted 
old John. “ M'liat would you ride, sir'.' A wild ass or 
zebra would Im‘ too tame for you. wouldn't he, eh, sir? 
‘i’ou'd like to rule a roaiing lion, wouldn’t you, sir, eh, sir? 
Hold your tongue, sir” When .Mr. W'illet, in his differ- 
ences with his son, hafi exhausted nil the questions that 
occurred to him, and .Tra' had said nothing at all In answer, 
he generally wound up by bidding him hold his tongue. 
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“ And what does the boy mean,” added Mr. Willet, after 
he had stared at him for a litlle tune, in a speeies of .stupe- 
faction, “ by eoekinf' ids hat, to such an extent! Aie you 
going to kill the wintner, sir? ” 

" No,” said Joe tartly; “I’m not. Now your mind’s at 
ease, father.” 

With a military air, too!” said Mr Willct, surveying 
him from top to toe, “with a .sw .iggcriiig, lire-eating, bil- 
ing-water drinking sort of way with him! And what do 
you mean by iiulliiig up the croi-u.ses find snovidiojis, eh, 
sir? ” 

“It's only a little nosegay,” said Joe, reddening. 
“There's no harm in that, 1 hojie” ” 

“You're a Iwiy of business, you are, sir!” said Mr. 
Willet disdainfully, “to go supposing that wiutners care 
for nosegfiy's ” 

“I don’t suppo.se anvthing' of the kind.” returned Joe. 

“ Let them keep their red iiosiss for bottles and tankards, 
The.se are going to Mr Varden’s lioiiKe.” 

“ And <lo you suppose he minds such things as cro- 
cuses?” demanded John. 

“ 1 don’t know, and to say the truth, I don’t enre,” said 
Joe. “Come, father, give me the money, and in the name 
of patience let me go ” 

“There it is, sir,” replied .John: “and take care of it; 
and mind voti don't make too much haste b.aek but give 
the mare a long rest. Do you mind? ” 

“ Ay, 1 mind,” returned .Toe. “ She’ll need it. Heaven 
knows.” 

“ .\nd don’t you score up too much at the lilaek Lion, ’ 
said .lolin. “ Mind that too ” 

“Then why don’t you let me have some money of my 
own?” retorted .loe sorrowfully; " w by don’t you, father? 
What do you send me into I.iomlon for. giving me only 
the right to call for my dinner at the Black TJon, which 
you’re to pay for next time vou go. as if I was not to be 
trusted with a few shillings? Why do you use me like 
thi.s? It’s not right of you. You can’t expect me to be 
quiet under it.” 

TTickens in this interview coiulcmns several mistakes 
often made b.v parents in restraining instead of sympa- 
thizing with their ehildnui in tht' natural unfolding of 
their young manhood or womanhood. It was wrong for 
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John Wilh't to ridicule Joe’s ilesirt* to ride n smart hoi*He. 
It was wronp to bid him ‘‘hold his tonjyue.'’ It was 
wrons to criticise' his method of dressing to look his very 
best. It was wronfj to sneer at him bee'aiise his coiisi-ious- 
uess of uufoldiiijj manhood and his hope of Dolly Var- 
den’s love made' him carry himself willi a “military air.’' 
What a difference it would make' in the' eh.iracti'rs of 
youns men if they all c.iriied themselves with a military 
air, and walked with a conscioiisiu'ss of power and hope! 

It was espc'cially wronp to make fun of the noscftay 
Joe had pulled for Didly Vardeii. Wh.it a pitv if is that 
.sei few fjtliers or motlu'rs can truly symiiat lii/e with their 
boys and )^irls during the period of court shi]) ! Why 
should till' most sacred feeliiifrs that ever stir the soul be 
made the subject of jest and levity by those whose licarts 
should most tiuly beat in unison with the yoiiuii hearts 
that ari' aflame^ If thi're is a tune in the life of \ouiik 
men or women when father oi mother may enter the 
liearts of their chihlri.'n as iK'iiedii'tions and foim a hli'ssed 
unity that can net or he broken or undone it is surely 
when young hearts are hallowed by love Yet there urn 
few parents to whom their children can speak freelv about 
the mysteries and the deep experiences of love tliat come 
into thi'ir lives. 

It was wrong to treat Joe as if he was unworth,\ to be 
trusted with money. 

Every wrong reveahsl by Dic-keiis in this intervii-vv 
had its root in John's feeling that it was his diitv to ki'cp 
Joe <lown, to pievent tlie outflow of his inner life. 

Old .Tohn having long encroached a gooil stand. iril inch, 
full incasiirc. on the lihcrty of .Dm', and li.iMiig siiip|K'd off 
a T'lcnii.sh cll in the innttiT of the |jaroli-, gicw so despotic 
and so gwat. that his thirst for eompiest knew no Iioiinds 
The more young .loe snhniilted. the more ahsolnte old 
John tiecame. The ell soon fndi'd into nothing Yards, 
.furlongs, miles nrosc; and on went ohl .lohn in the plens- 
anteaf manner possible, trimming off an cxnhcrnncc in this 
place, shearing away some lils'rtv of speech or action in 
that, and condin-ting hiniwlf in, this small way w'ith na 
much high mightiness and majesty as the most, glorioua 
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tyrant that cvrr had his .statue reared in tlie public ways, 
of ancient or of inod»‘rn times. 

As fjieat men uic urp^ed on to the almse of power (when 
they need urf^ing, vvbicli is not often) tlien flatterers 
and (IejM*ndents, .so old .lolin was iinjielled tei these exer- 
cises of autliority by the apjdaiise and admiration of his 
May])ole cronies, vho, m the intervals of their nig'htly 
pipes and jiots, would shake their heads and say that Mr. 
Willet was ii father of the ffood old Eiif'lish sort, that 
there were no new f.in^led notions or modern ways iii him; 
that he jiiit them in mind of what their fathers were when 
they were hovs, that tlieie was no mistake about him, that 
if would be well for the <‘oiinfry if there w'l'rc more like 
him, and more was the pity that there were not; with many 
othi'r orifj'iiial rem.irks of that n.iture Then they would 
coudeseendinfi-lv tr*'*' h) understand that it was all for 
his ffood, and he would lx- thankful for it one day, and in 
jiartieular, .Mr, Cobb would a<'(|iiaint him, that when he was 
his affc, his father thoufrht no nioie of p-iviiifr him a jiaren- 
tal kick, or a box on the isirs, or a eiitl on the head, or 
some little admonition of that sort, than he did of any 
other ordinary duty of life; and he would fuither remark, 
with looks of y-re.it sipnifieaiiee, that but for this judicious 
hniiffiu>' up, he iiiiiiht have never been the man lie was at 
tliat ])resent speiiKiiiff, which was probable emuifrli. as he 
was, iK'vorid ,ill ipiestioii, the dullest ilof^- of the jmrty. In 
short, between old .loliii and old .lobn's friends, there never 
was an unfortunate yoiinp- fellow so bulbed, badgered, wor- 
ried, fretted, ami brow iH-aten, .so eoiistantlj' beset, or made 
so tired of liis life, as jxjor Joe Willet. 

7'lie end eiime at la^t. One eMuiing IMr. Cobh was 
more aggravating than usual, and Jive’s pattenee could 
liold out no longer. He knocked the offending Cohb into 
a eonier anioiig the spittoons, and ran away from the 
uiihearahlf tyranny of lioine. 

What a moral catastrophe occurs when a young man 
leaves home with a feeling of relief! Dickens develops 
this thought in the ease of Tom Gradgrind. With the 
host of intentions, with a single desire of training his 
son in the best possible way, Mr. Gradgrind had repressed 
his natural tendencies and robbed him of the joys of 
childhood and youth to such an extent that when he was 
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about to go to live with Mr. Boundorby, and his sister, 
Louisa, asked him “ if he was pleased with his prosjK'ct ? ” 
he replied, “ Well, it will l>e getting away from home.” 
The boy is never to blame for such a catastroplie. 

Dickens attacked another phase of the dogging mania 
in Barnaby liudge, in a brief but suggestive scene. Bar- 
naby and his mother were travelling, and were resting at 
the gate of a gentleiuan's grounds, when the proprietor 
himself came along and demanded to know who they wore. 

“Vagrants,” said the gentteinan, “vagrants and vaga- 
Imnds. Thee msh to be made acquainted with the eagi', 
dost the(“ — the cage, the stocks, and the whiiiping {jost? 
Where dost come from?” 

1/caming that Barnaby was weak-mindi'd, he asked 
how long he had been idiotic. 

“ From his birth.” said the widow. 

“ I don’t believe it,” cried the gentlenuin, “ not a bit of 
it. It’s an excuse not to work. Tliere's iiotinng like tlog- 
giiig to cure that disorder. I'll make a dilTereiiee in him 
in ten minutes. I’ll 1 h’ Ixniiid ” 

“Heaien lias made none in more than twice ten years, 
sir,” said the widow mildly. 

“Then why don’t you shut him up? AVe pay enough 
for county' institutions, damn 'em. JUit Ihou’d rather rlrng 
him alnnit to exeile chanty— of eoiirw. Ay, 1 know thee.” 

Now, this gentleman hud larioiis eiulearing’ appella- 
tions Hiijong Ids intimate friends. Hy' some he was called 
“a country gentleman of the, true school,” by souie “u 
fine old country gentleman,” by some “a sjHirting gentle- 
man,” by some “ a thoroughbred I’nglisTinian,” by some 
“a genuine John lJulI but they all agreed in one resjM'ct, 
and that was, that it was a jiify that tliere were not more 
like him, and that because there were not, the country 
was going to rack and ruin every day. 

Dickens alwa.vs enjoyed ridiculing the jx-oplc who long 
for the good old times and approve of the good old eu.s- 
toms. There are some who even yet deplore the fact that 
children are not repressed and eoereed ns the.y used to be, 
end who prophesy untold evils unless the good old customs 
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are ro-ostablishcd. They long for the recurrence of the 
days when “ lickin’ and larniii’ went hand in hand,” when 
“Wallop the boy, develop the man” was the popular 
motto, expressive of the general faith. Dickens pictured 
tJiem in John Willet and this “country genth*man of 
the true school.” He also criticised them severely in the 
Chimes. 

The depressing influence of another form of coercion 
is shown in Our Mutual Friend by the effect of Mr. Pod- 
snap’s character on his daughter Georgiana. Mr. Pod- 
snap was one of the absolutely positive i>eople‘Vho know 
everything about everything, who never allow other peo- 
ple to exjiress opiiuons without contradicting them, and 
who take every iiossihle opportunity of expressing their 
own opinions in a loud, i-miihatic, ilogmatic manner. Of 
course, no woman should hold ojuinons, according to Mr. 
I’odsnaii's way of thinking, although Mrs. Podsnap, in 
luT own wn>, did credit to her mure Pudsriaiipery master. 
It was therefore not to Ih; dreamt of for a moment that 
a “young jicrson ” like fhcir daughter (Jeorgnina couJJ 
have any views of lu-r own regarding life or any' of its 
conditions, past, present, or future. She was a “young 
person ” to be protected, and kept in the background, and 
guarded fuiin evil, anil sheltered, so that she should 
not even hear of anything improper, and shielded from 
temptation to do wrong, or to do anything, indeed, right 
or wrong. Her father was rich; why should shi' wish to 
do anything but listen to him, ami go away when he told 
her to <lo so, if he wished to siwak of subjects that he 
deemed it unwise to let a “ young person ” hear discussed? 

There was a Miss I’odsnap. And this young roeking- 
horse was l>eiiig tiained in Iier inotiier's art of pranemg lu 
a stately niuiinei without ever getting on. Unt the high 
]>ui'ental action was not vet imparted to her. ami in truth 
she was hot an undersi/ed (ianisel, witli high shoulders, 
low spirits, chilled elliovvs. and a rasped surface of nose, 
who seemed to take occasional frostv peeps out of child- 
hood into womanhood, and to shrink back again, overcome 
by her mother’s headdress and her father from lieiid to 
loot — crushed by the mere dead weight of rodsnai>i>ery. 
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Georgiaiia explained the reason of her shyness to Mrs. 
Lammle, for, strange as it may seem, eunsidering her 
heredity', Ceorgiana \vas shy. I’misnappery as environ- 
ment IS always nuieli stronger than I’odsnappery as 
heredity. 

“What I mean is.” pursued Ceorgi.ina. “ tliat ma being 
so eudo\\ed with ii\s fiiliu sh, and pa ln'ing so endo\\ed mth 
a\\ fulness, and tliere In-lug so niueli awfiilness eveivwlieie 
— 1 mean, at least, e>ery\\here wlieri- I ane peiliaps it 
makes me « tin am so defi<-ieut in a\i fulness, and frightened 
at it — J say it lerv badly 1 don’t know wliethei you eaii 
understand wti.it J mean?” 

Thoughtful in-ople need no explanation regarding the 
inllnenee of Pod'-napiiery on children. 

The time will come when in iiornial schools eliaiiieter 
analysis will be the suiirenie qnalilieat ion of those who 
arc to decide who may ami who may not teach. Wiien 
that time comes, as come it must, no I’oil'iuqis will ho 
allowed to teach. 

It was no Wonder that — 

Whene%er (ieiirgiana could esi-ape from tlie ttiraldom of 
I’mlsnuppery . <-ouUl tlirow off the hedi lollies of the ( iis- 
tanl-<-olonred phaeton, anil gi-t up: lould shrink out of ttie 
range of tier mother’s rix-kiiig, and (so to H|s-ak) reseiie 
her poor little fro.sty toes from being rocked o%er, she 
repaired to her friend, .Mr.s. .\lfred i.ammle. 

Dickens fired another thumlerholl, in f)nr Mutual 
Eneiid, to s<‘t the world thinking ahoiu its method of 
teaehing ehildn n, hv his brief di script ion of I’leasant 
Kiderliood, the daughter of Ifogiie Rideihoiul 

Show her (i ehi isteniiig-, and she saw ii little tieathen 
perf*onage lulling a ipnte Hiijn-rfiiioiis name bestowed upon 
it, inasmuch ns it would tic commonly' addressed hv some 
abusive epithet, whieh little jieisonage was not in the 
It^jisl wanted by iinylMidy, and would he shoved and hangi-d 
out of evcrylKidv's wav, until it ahould grow hig enough to 
shove and bang. Hliovv her a live father, and she saw tint 
a duplicate of her own father, who from her infancy hod 
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been taken with fltH nnrl Marta of tliseharpinpf his cbity to 
her, which duty was always iiicorpcrafed in the form of a 
list or a leather strap, anti beinif discharjjeil hurt her. 

In Little Dornt Jhekens ftives one of hi-, most sink- 
ing’ verbal descrijitioiis ot the i-ffects of coeieion in Ar- 
thur (lleniiitm'.s account of his own early training. He 
baid to Mr. Mcagles, when the kind old gentleman spoke 
of working with a will; 

“1 haxe no imII. That is to sa\,’' he eoloured a little, 
“ iie\l to none lliat I <-aii put m ai'tioii now Tiained by 
mam force, broken, not Is-nt, hea\ilv iroiusl with an ob- 
ject on which J vmis iicvei lonsiilted and which was never 
mine, shipped awa\ to tlie other end of the world before I 
was of .'ige, and exiled there until niy falhet’s death there, 
a >eur .igo; alwavs grinding in a mill I alwavs bated; 
what IS t<i be exix'eted from tin in middle life? Will, [Hir- 
jKise. ho[«‘? All tliose lights were e.xtmguished Indore I 
could sound the words ” 

" Light ’em up again!” sai<l \1r. Mcagles 
‘•.\h! Kasilj said I am the son. .Mr Nfeagles, of a 
liard father and mother. I am the onl.v chilil of parents 
who weighed, measured, ami priced everv thing, for whom 
what could not be weighed. iiieasiiKMl. and priced had no 
exisfeiiee Strict jnsiiile, as the ])hrase is. jirofessors of a 
stern religion, their very religion was n glooniv saentjee of 
tastes and sv nipaltiies that were never their own offered 
up as a p.irl of a hargain for the seciinty of their posses- 
sions. Austere faces, inexorable disi’ipliiu’, penance m this 
woild ami lerroi in the next - nothing gr.ieeful or gentle 
anv w here, and tlie void in niv eoweil Insiit everv vv here — 
this was inv elnhllKnid. if I iiinv so misuse the vvorvl as to 
applv it to sueli a beginning of life " 

When lu' ndurnctl to tlic pu'seiicc of ins mothci. after 
an ahsciicc of m.inv .vears in (’hma. “iIk oKl iiillucuce 
oi tier presence, nml her stent, strong voice, so gatliered 
about her son tliiit he felt evniseions ot a renewal of the 
timid iditll and reserve of hi' childhood " 

It was a terrible indictment of all eoereivi'. etnld-quell- 
ing, will-breaking training that Arthur made when ho 
said to liis stern mother: 
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“ I can not hny that 1 have been able to conform myself, 
in heart and spirit, to your rules; 1 can not say that I be- 
lieie my forty jears have la'cn pi oti table or jileasant to 
myself, or any one; but 1 ha\e habitually subimtted, and I 
only ask you to reiueaiber it.” 

Speaking of her own training, Slr.s. Cliuinaiii suul: 
“Mine were days of wholesome repres.sum, imnishiiieiit, 
and fear,” and she frankly avowed her deliberate purpose 
of “bringing Arthur up in fear and treinbliiig.” 

Those were the dreailful ideals that Dickens aimed to 
destroy, llepression. puiiishnu'iit, fear, and triaiibhng are 
no longer the doniiiiaiit ideals of the Christian world re- 
garding child training. They are rapidly giting way 
to the new and true giisia-l of stimulation, happiness, free- 
dom, and creative scdf-aetivity. 

Great E.xpeotntions was a valuable eontnbulioii to the 
literature of child training. Mrs tiargery was a type of 
repressive, eoi-reive, unsyiniiathetic women, who regard 
children as iieeessarily nuisances, and who are eontniually 
thankful for the fact that by' the free use of “ the 
tickler” they may be subdued and kejtt in a state of 
bearablo subyection. 

Mrs. Gargery had no children of her own, but she had 
a little brother, Pip, whom she “ brought up by hand.” 
Her husband, .Toe Gargery, w'a.s an honest, alfeetumate, 
sympathetic man, who pitied poor I’lp and tried to eoin- 
fort him whi n his wife was not im-sent. I'he dear old 
fellow' said to Piji one evening, as they .sat by the fire and 
he boat time to his kindl.v thoughts with the poker: 


“ Your sister is given to government.” 

“(iiviMi to government, .)<«•? ” 1 was stiiitled, for 1 hud 

some shadowy idea (ami I am afr.iid 1 must add Iio(h-) that 
Joe had divorced her in favour of the lonls of tlie .Vdiniral- 
ty, or Trea-siiry. 

"Given to government,” said .Toe. “Which I meanter- 
say tlie government of you and myself.” 

“Oh!" 

“ And she ain't over partial to h.aving scholars on the 
premises,” Joe eoritinucil, “ aud in [mrticular would not be 
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over partial to my being a scholar, for fear as I might rise. 
Like a sort of rebel, flon’t you see? ” 

1 was going to retort with an inquiry, and had got as 

far ns “ Why ” when Joe Ktojijied me 

“Stay a bit. 1 know what jou’rc a-going to say, Pip? 
slay n bit! 1 don't deny that your .sister eoiiies the iiio-gul 
oier UN, now and again. 1 don’t deny tliat slie do tlirow 
us baek-fall.s, and tliat she do <irop down upon us heavy. 
At sucii tunes as wlien jour sistiT is on tlie ram-page, I’l]),” 
Joi' sunk his voice to a whisju-r and glanced at the door, 
“ I'undour compels fur to admit that slie is a buster. . . . 

“I wish it was oidj' me that got put out, Pip, I wish 
th<*re warii't no tickler for jou, old <hap. J wish I could 
take it all on myself, but this i.s the u jeand-ilown-and- 
straight on it, I’lp, and I hojH' you’ll overlook short- 
eoiniiigs ’’ 

Poor Joe* Ills father hail hi on a hlacksniith. but 
he took to drink, and, as ,Ioe said, ‘‘ Hammered at me 
with a wigour only to be eiiualled by the wigour with 
whieh he didn’t hummer at his anwil ” 

Dickens gives an illustration of Mrs. (}argcrj'’.s train- 
ing which reveals not onlj’ her coercive and unsympa- 
thetic temleneies, hut jioints to other errors in training 
chihlren that are j’ct too common. Pip was warming 
himself before going to IksI one night, when a cannon 
sounded from tin* Hulks, or prison ships, near the Qar- 
gerj' hoiiie. 

“ Ah! ’’ said .Toiq " there’s another conwiet off ” 

“What does that mean?” said 1 

Mrs .loc, who always took explanations ujion herself, 
said snappishly ” Kseajied. Escajied.” .\dmini.stering 
the definition like medieine. 

“There was a eonwict off last night,” said .Toi', aloud, 
“after sunset gun. And thej' fired warning of him. .\nd 
now it apjicars they’re firing warning of another ” 

“ Who’s firing? " said I. 

“Drat that boy,” interjiosod mj’ sister, frowning at me 
over her work; "what n questioner he is! Ask no ques- 
tions and you’ll lie told no lies.” 

It was not verj' [Hilitc to herself, I thought, to imply 
that I should be told lies by her, even if I did a-sk ques* 
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tions. Out sho novor wns ikjIiU*, unless there wns com- 
pany. 

“ .Mrs. Joe," said I, as a Inst resort, “ I should like to 
know — if yon wouldn’t iiuieh mind — where the tiring 
conies fioni ' ’’ 

“Lord bless (he bo_\ exel.iiineil ni_v sislei, as if she 
didn’t quite mean that, hut ratlier the eontraiy. ■’ Krora 
the hulks' ’’ 

“And please, what's hulks?" sani I. 

“Thai's the wai with this Ixn'" exclaimed m\ sister, 
pointing me out with her needle ami thread, and shaking 
lier head at me “Answer him one ipiestion, and he'll ask 
you a (lo/en direell_\. ilulks aie pi ison ships, right 'cross 
th’ country'' 

*• 1 wonder who's put into pnson ships, and win they're 
put tlmre? " .said I, in a general wa.\, and with (piiet des- 
IK'ratioii. 

ft was too mneh for Mrs ,loe, who imniediateh rose. 
“I tell ion what, .^onng fellow." said she, “1 didn't biiiig 
you up by hand to badger jm ople’s lues out It would he 
blame to mi“, and not pi.iisi-, if I hml. I’eojile are put in 
the hullis lieeaiise tliei iiuiider, ami iieeinise tlie.\ rol). and 
forge, and do all sorts tif hml; and the,\ alwa.ss iK'gin hy 
asking questions Now. you get along to bed' ” 

I was neier allowed a lamlle to light me to bed. and, ns 
I went iijistaiis m the dark, with m.i head tingling' ftoin 
Mrs. Joe’s tliiinble having |)la.\«sl the tambourine ujion it, 
to aeeompain her last words- I fell fearfully sensible of 
the great eoiueinenee that the hulks weie hamU for me. 
I was clearly on ui\ way there. 

I’ip said later: “I suppose myself to 1 m> better ac- 
quainted than aitv li'ing autliorifv with the ridg,\ etfeet 
of a wedding ring- passing' nrisy injiathetn'all.v over the hu- 
man eouiileiianee " 

Mj sister's lu'inguig uji hml made me sensitive. In the, 
little world in which ehildren have then cMsteiue. whoso- 
cv’cr bring-s thi'in iijj, theie is nothing' so linely pen-eived 
and so finel.v felt as injustice It may be only small in- 
jtlBtieo that the child can 1m* exjxised to, hut the child is 
Bmull, and its wmld is small, and its rocking-horse stands 
a» manv hands high, aeisirdmg to seale, as a big-lsmed 
Irish hunter. Witliin myself, 1 had sustained, from iny 
babyhowl, a perfietiial eonllii-t witli injwstus* I had 
known, from the time when I could KjH*tik, that my sister, 
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in her eaprieious and violent e<H*reion, was nnjust to me. 

1 Imd eln-rished a profoniid eonvu-tion that hc'r brinp^ing 
me nj) by the hninl f'ave her no rig-lit to bring rnc up by 
jcilss 'Phrough ail my punislinienth, disgraces, fasts and 
\igils, and otlier iienitential peiforniaiKes. 1 liatl nursed 
tliis assurance; and to in> (oininuiiing so niucli with it, m 
a solitary and unjirotccted \\a_\, I in gieat part refer the 
fact that J was inoially timid and veiy seiisitne. 

iirs. (largory's training was bad because she refused 
to answer the bo;y's (luestions, or aluised Imn fur asking 
tlimn , and when slie did eondeseend to answer she an- 
swr'red m a snappv, uns.^tniiatlietic way. Tlie cruelty of 
first seidding a ebild, then trying to terrifj him from 
a.skirig rpiestions h\ te lling him that “ rohbrws, murderers, 
and all kinds of ernninals hegaa their downward career 
hy asking (jiiest ions,’’ then rapping him on the head, and 
flnallt sending Inni to bed without a light, is ailnnruhly 
desenhed. All these praeliees are terribly unjust to chil- 
dren. Parents and teachers, m the picture of Mi"?. Gar- 
gery, are warned .igaiiist .scolding, against threatening, 
against falsehood and misrepresentation in order to ro- 
duei' ehihlreii to submission, against corporal imni.shmeiit 
with “till* tickler," against the mon> dastardly and more 
exasperating corporal puiiishinent hy snapping and rap- 
ping the head, and against sending ehihlien to bed in 
tlu- dark lie was espeeuill.v careful to make the retiring 
hour in his own home a period of joyousncss aiul freedom 
from all fear. Ift* made the erime of smidnig children 
to bevl without light and without sympathy one of the 
practices of that model of had training— Mrs. Pipehin; 
and one of the most dri'iided of litth' Oliver Twist’s 
experiences was to he sent to .slei-p among the coffins in 
th(‘ dark at Sowerlx'rr.v’s. 

The hour of retiring is the special time whim children 
most need the atTi'ctionate spirit of motherhood, and wise 
mothers try to use this saen'd lioiir to form their closest 
unity with the hearts of the little ones, and to sow in 
their young lives th<‘ apperceptive sewla of sweet ni'ss, and 
joy, imd faith. 

The wrong of making chihlren sensitive, and then 
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blaming them for being sensitive, is admirably shown in 
Pip’s training. 

The revelation of the child’s consciousness of the 
sense of injustice in the treatment of those' who train 
it is worthy of most careful study and thouglit by' parents 
and teachers. There can be no doubt that infant -> have a 
clear sense of wrongs inllieted on them, e\en before they 
can speak. 

The comparison of tlu' child’s roeking-horsi' with the 
big-honed Irish hunter reve.ils one of the mo..f essential 
lessons for adulthood that what may appear trifling to an 
adult may nit'an much to a chiiii. Kind but tlionglit- 
less adultliood is often most grievously unjust to eliild- 
hood, bicause it fads to eonsiiler how things appear 
to the child. However kind ami good siieh adults are, 
they' are utterly uiisvinpalhetie with the child. Alany 
pcojilc are very' onnsidi'rate for ehildliood who are very 
unsympathetic with children. Consideration can never 
take the place of sympathy. An ounce of true s\inpathy 
is W'orth a ton of consideration to a child Adultliood 
has measured a eliibl’s corn in the bu'hrl of lululthond. 
Mr. Gradgnnd, for instance, was a good man, and he 
meant to lx* kind and heljiful to his eliiidren. lie was 
most considerate for tliein, «ml spared no money to pro- 
mote tluir wi'lfan' and happiness. Ikit he did it in ai- 
cordance with tlie tiisti's and opinions of adulthood, and 
totally ignored the fact that children liiive opinions and 
tastes, and he mined the children whom he most loved. 
“The rockiiig-horsi' ami the hig-honed Irish hunter” sug- 
gest rich niiiu's of child psychology. 

The jH'rnicioiis hahit of so many adults who fill the 
imaginntituis of childn'ii w'ith bogies and terrors of an 
abnormal kind in order to kei'p them in thf* path of recti- 
tude by falscViood, is expos<’d in Mrs. (inrgery’s method 
of stopping Pip’s questions by' telling him that asking 
questions was tlu* first step in a career of erimi'. This 
habit leads parents insensibly into a most dishonest alti- 
tude toward their children. It leads, too. in due time, 
to a lack of reverence for adulthood. Falseness is eertaiii 
to lead to the disrespect it deserves. Parents who rnnko 
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untruthfulness a basis for terror should not be surprised 
at the irreverence or the scepticism of their children. 

In The Schoolboy’s Story, old Cheeseman was brought 
to school by a woman who was always taking snuff and 
shaking him. 

Then' is a great deal of pedagogical thought in Dom- 
bey and Son. At the period of its is'.uc 1!^) Dick- 

ens a])peurs to have dc'voted more attention to the study of 
wrong nu'thods of teaching than at any other tunc, so in 
Dr. Jilimber, ('orneha Blinibcr, and Mr. Feeder he gave his 
best illustrations of what in his opinion should lie con- 
demiK'd in the jiopular methods of ti-aching. But while 
this was evidently his chief educational purjiose in writing 
the book, he gave a good di id of attention to wrong meth- 
ods of training, ('siM-euilly to the most awful doctrine of 
the ages — that eliihlreii must be eoerced, and repressed, 
and ehwked, and sulxlued. lie evidently aeeeptcd as his 
suiin'ino duty the rcsiuiiisibility for securing a free child- 
hood for children. Mrs. Pipchin is an admirable deline- 
ation of the wor-t features of what was regarded as re- 
spectable ehild tr.uniiig. Her training is treated at 
length in Chapter XI. It is sufficient here to deal with 
lier eoereivi lu'Ss, aiul recall the < jiithct “ child-nuolle r ” 
which Iticki'iis apidied to her. No more expressive tenn 
was ever U''ed to ileseribe the wit kedness of the eocreion- 
i'ls. It means more than most volumes. It has new 
meaning every day ns our reverence for the divinity in 
the ehild grows stronger, and the ahsohue need of the 
development (>f Ins selfliood hv liis own self-aet ivity l.e- 
eornes clearer. If reveals a perfect eh.iniel house full of 
duarled souls iind blighted selfliooil, jind weak eh.iraeti'rs 
that should have been strong, and false characters that 
shiiuhl hav(' been true, ami wailings that should have bi'en 
music, and tears that should have been laughti'r, and 
darkni'ss that should linve been light, and wiekedness that 
should have In'en n blessing. The one awful w'ord “child- 
qiieller ” means all of evil that can result from daring 
to stand Ix'tween the ehild and (5od in our self-satisfied 
ignorance to elu'ck the fna*. natural output of its self- 
hood which God meant to be wrought out with increasing 
0 
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power throughout its life. Our work is to change the 
direction of the outflowing selfliood when it is wrong, to 
direct it to new and better interest centres, but never to 
stop it or turn it back upon itself. 

Tliere are thousands of cliild-ciuellers teaching still. 
Would that they could see truly the dwarfed sonlj, they 
have blighted, and the ghosts of the selfhood they have 
fcucrifieed on the altar of what they call discipline! 

The term child-queller was the creation ot genius. 

ilrs. PiiKihin disdained the iilca of nuisuning with 
children. “Hoity-toity!'’ exidaimed Mrs. I’lpchin, shak- 
ing out her black bombazine skirts, and plucking uii all 
the ogress within her. “ If she don’t like it, Mr. Donibey, 
she must be taught to lump it.” She would “ shake her 
head and frown down a legion of children,” and “ the wild 
ones went home tame enough after sojonrning for a few 
months Ixuieath her hospitable roof.” ISlii* tamed them 
by robbing them of their power, as Froehel's hoy tamed 
flies by tearing off their wings and legs, and then saying, 
“ See how tame they are.” 

Teachers used to boast about thiur ability to tamo 
children, when their ahiht.v really meant the jiower to 
destroy tlie teudmiey to put forth effort, to suhslitute 
negativeness for positiveness. 

Susan Nip(»er, in her usual graphic st.\le, ex|)ress(*d 
her views regarding the coercive practices of Mrs. I'lp- 
chin and the liliinbcra. 

“ flooiliicss knows," CMdiiiined Miss Nii))H“r, “there’s 
n-many we could s()arp insteiicl, if himoImts is a olijcet; 
Mrs. Pijiehin as n oiers«*er would come < lieaji at her weight 
in gold, and if a knowledge of black .sliivcr\ should lie re- 
quired, them DlimlKTS is the very ja-ojile for tin* sitiwa- 
tion." 

One of Mrs PiiK'hiii’s favourile na-thods of coercing, 
or taming, or eliild-quelhng was to send children to bed. 

“The best thing you can do is to take olT your things 
and go to lied this niiniile.” This was the sagni-ious 
woman’s remedy for all coniplnints, iiarticuinriy lowness of 
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spirits and inability to sleep; for which offence many 
young victims in the days of Ihe Hrighton Castle had been 
cuiiiiiiitted to bed at ten o’clock in the morning. 

Another assault on coercion was made in Dombey and 
Son in tlie brief doMTiption of the Grinders’ school. 

lliler's life had bci'n rendered weary by the costume of 
the Charitable (Iruukrs The youth of the streets could 
not endure it. No young \agaboud <‘ould be brought to 
liear its contemplation for a riioinent without tlirowing 
liiinself upon the unoffending wearer and tloing him a mis- 
chief. Ills social existence had been more like that of an 
earlj’ t^hristian than an innocent idiild of the nineteenth 
century. He had been stoiieil in the streets He had been 
overthrovMi into gutters, Iwsjiattered with mud, \iolently 
llatteiied uguinst jiosts Kiitire straiigeis to liis js'rson had 
lifted his yellow’ cap off his head and east it to the winds 
Ills legs had not only undergone verbal cntieisni and revil- 
iiigs, but had iieen handled and pineheil That very morn- 
ing he had reeened a jierfeelly unsolieited black eye on his 
way to the Hriiiders’ establishment, am! had Wen punished 
for it by the imister; a suj>erannuated old Hnnder of sax- 
age duspositum, who had lH*en appointed sehoolmaster be- 
cause he didn't Know anything and wasn't lit for anything, 
anil for whose cruel cane all eluibhy little boys hud a i>er- 
feet fascination. 

I’oor Eller went wrong, and when he was taken to task 
for it by Air. (.'arker lie gavi' lu-. tlnury to account for 
the fact that he had nut done better at school. 

“You’re a nice young gentleman'” said Mr. Caiker, 
slialving Ills head at him. “There’s hemp-seed sown for 
you, my tine fellow!” 

“ I'm sure, sir,” returned the wretched Hiler, bhiblier- 
ing again, and again liming recourse to lus coat cuff: “I 
shouldn’t care, sometimes, if it was growed too. My mis- 
fortunes all begun in wagging, sir, but what could I do, 
exceptin’ wag? ” 

“Excepting what?” said Mr. Caiker. 

“ Wag, sir. Wagging from sebool.” 

“ Do you mean pretending to go there, and not going? ” 
said Mr. Carker. 
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“Yes, sir. that's \\appiug, sir,” returned the quondam 
Grinder, much affeeU'd. “I was chivied through the 
slre»‘ts, sir, \\ lien I went there, and jMiunded when 1 jfot 
there. So 1 wajrj'eiJ and hid iii^'self, anil that bej^aii it.” 

When ^Ir. Doniliev, by whn-'C net of .supenor graco 
Bilor li.ui lieen sent to the ('lianta)ile (irinders' hcliool, 
tililirauled liie hov '.s fatliei loi liii failnri' to tuin out Will, 

the siinjile father s.ml that he hoped his son, the <|iion- 
dani (irinder, hulled and enlied, and llo^rf.n-d and tiadpo-d, 
ami tiiiipht. as pairots aie, h\ a Iniite jolilied into his jil.n e 
of sehooliiiaster with a.s iiiiieh litness foi it as a hound, 
iliilfiit not have heen edniated on ipiiti' .i iittlit phm. 

S.iftaeious teiiehers ami parents often hlanu; anil pun- 
ish eliihlreti for heiiijt what they niaiie ilieiii. 

Still another illustr.itioii of the cruel eoeieion prac- 
tised on (diildreii is foumr in Doinhev and Son, in the 
trainiut; of Alice IMarwood. 

“There was a eliihi called Alice M.iruood,” said tlie 
diuiphter, Willi a lanpli, and lookinp ilou n at heisi If in tei- 
rilile deiision of herself, " horn ainom,' ])oieit_\ and iieL.'-leet, 
and nursed in it .Nolaxh taiiphf hei. noliodi stejiped loi- 
ward to help liei. iiohod\ e.ired for her " 

“ NoImmIsI ” eeliotd the mother, i>oinluip to heiself, and 
striKmp her hreast. 

“The onl\ I are she knew," letiumd the daughter, 
"was to he heaten, and stinted, and alnised soinelinies; 
and she niipht have dime better without that,” 

The fiieture of Cleorpo Silvernnin's early life is one of 
the most touehiiiK of all the apjieals of Dieken- on beh df 
of ehildliood. He lived in a cellar, and when he win 
removed at lenpfh he knew only the semntioin of “cold, 
liiiiiper, thirst, and the fiain of lump heateii.” 'i'lie jioor 
child used to speculate on Ids mothers feet havinp a pood 
or ill temper as she deseemled the stairs to tlieir cellar 
home, and lie watehed lier km-es, her waist, her face, as 
thc.v enme into viotv, to learn whetfa r he was likely to 
Im' abused or not. Alanv mothirs realized their own cru- 
elty by rcadinp sucli ilescriptfoiis of cruelty toward little 
cliililren. 
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The whole system of traininp of Mr. Gradgrind and 
his teacher, Mr. M’Choakumchild (the latter name con- 
tains volumes of coercion) was a scientific system of coer- 
eiveiiess and restraint, idanned and earned out by a good 
man inisguidt'd by false ideas about child training and 
character building. Goercion was only one of several bad 
elements in his B\steni, but he was terribly eoercive. Ills 
children were lavishly suiiplicd with almost everything 
they did not caie lor, and robbed of everj'thing they 
blioiild natiirnlly he iiilerested in. 

'J'h(‘ result-- weie, as might b<‘ evpected, disastrous. 
Ills .son Tom hecanie a mon-.fer of s<‘lti--hiie.ss, .sensuality, 
and ciiimiialit\ Itickens use-, the name “ wlielp ” to de- 
si rihe liini, and, in a satirical manner, accounts for his 
meamie-'s and u<.‘akiie'-cs in the following siunmary: 

It nas icry reniarkat)le that a _\oinig gentleman who 
liad been lirong-lit up under one I'onliiiuoiis s\stem of un- 
imtmal restiaint should he a h_\poeiite, but it was cer- 
tainly the ea “0 with Tom. It was \erv strange that a 
,M)ung gi'iit leiiian who h.id initr been left to liis own gnul- 
unec for Ine eonsi-eutne nniiutes should be ineapable at 
last of governing hiinseK; but so it was with Tom. It was 
altogethei nnaeeouutable th.it a \oung gentleman whose 
iiiiagiiiation hail luen strangleil in his ei.idle should be 
still iiK-onv emeiKs'd by its ghost in Itie fotiii of grovelling 
sensualities; but sui ti a luoiistei, bi‘\oiid all doulil, was 
'I'om. 

Mdien iMr. (iriidgiind his-ame e.uivineed that he bad 
been altogetber wrong in lii- educational ideals and was 
endeavouring to i>\phnn the matter to Mr Iloundi'rby, 
that gentleman gave e.xpre-'ioii to the views of many 
peoph- of his time. Foi Innately tht'rc are few Bouiider- 
hjs miw, but there arc some even .vet. 

“ tVell. well' ” ri'tiirned Vr tlrndgrind. with a patient, 
even a subiiii.ssive air. .\iid he sat for a Intle while ponder- 
ing. “ llounderb.v, I sec nnison to doubt whether we have 
ever quite undcrsttxid lauiisu." 

“ What do you mean b.v *ve? ” 

“ Lt*t me say, 1, then,” he returnevl, in answer to the 
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conrsply blnrtpd question; “ 1 doubt whether X have under- 
stood lx>uisu. 1 doubt whether X lia\e been quite lij^ht in 
the manner of her edueiition.” 

“ Tliere ,vou hit it," returneii Iloiinderliy. “There I 
apree with jou You lia\e found it out at lust, have you? 
Eduention! I'll tell ^on v\ hat eiliieiition is— to be funibled 
out of doors, neek and eroji, and juit upon tlie shortest 
allovvauee of eierytluuf' eveejit blows. Tluil's what I call 
education ” 

In his last book — Eihvni IXrood— Dickens jnctured Mr. 
Honeythuiuler as a t\peof coorctve philantliiopists, whom 
lie ri'p.irded as iiitolenililc ns well ns iiilolcnmt miisiiiicc.s 
— people who would iisi' force to eoinpol e\er.\ hotly to 
think and act as they are told to think anti act h> the 
iloneythuriders. 

In speakiiiK of Mr. I lone.v thunder and his eliiss of 
philanthropists, Rev. ('mum (.'nspnrkle said; 

It IS a most I'vtraordinary thnifr that these ])hi!anthro- 
pists are so f;nen to sei/in;' then ftdiow-i leatures by the. 
Rcruff of the neek, and (as one may sa.\ ) l)uiiij)in;r them 
into the paths of jx-uee. 

Neville I,andless dt'serihed his traininp to Canon 
Cnsjmrkle in (elliiiK woitK: 

“ .\nd to tinish with, sir: I haie Ix'en hrnnphf np 
amorip alqeet and seriile depenilents of an inferior rnee, 
ami I maj easily li,i\e eoutiaetid some alliniti with llieiu, 
Stunet lines 1 ilon't know but that it m.i_\ lie a tirop of wluit 
is tifferish "in their blood ” 

ThtTe is a p/rofound philosopihy of one phasi* of the 
evils of eoereion in this siateimmt. ('ot-reum does not 
always destroy power by hhiphtinp it, Oftim the power 
that was intended to hless turns to poison when it is re- 
pri'ssi'd, and makes men hyiKM-ritienl and tiRt'rish. It is 
true, too, that a child who is hrouuht up with the idea 
of doiiiinatinj!: a servile class, or even servile individuals, 
can never have a tnic conn-ption of his own freoilom. 

Dickens wuis not safisfiisl with his numerous and sus- 
tained attacks on the more violent forms of coercion and 
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repression. lie began in Edwin Drood to draw a picture 
of Mrs. Crisparklc, the mother of the Canon, to show 
that the placid firmness of her strong will had a baleful 
influence on character. Her character was not completed, 
but the outlines given are most suggotive. What could 
surpass tile absolute indiffen-nce she showed to the slight- 
est corisidcration for the individuality or opinions of 
other people when she spoke of lii'r wauls, who were 
grown up, it should be n’lnembered, to young manhood 
and womanhood. 

“ r have spoken mfh inj two wards, Neiille and Helena 
Landless, on tlie subject of tlieii defeitne ediieation, and 
th(\i gi\e in to the pi. in jtioposed, as I slnndd hase taken 
good eaie the> did, whether the\ liked it or not.” 

Tlow’ exqiiisiti'ly he reveals the character of the emi- 
nently dogmatic, though quiet, Cliri'-tiaii lady by her 
remarking so deliiutely to her son, the Canon: 

“I have no ohji'ction to disoiiss it. .Sept. I trust, my 
dear, I am always o})eii to diseiission.” Tliere was a iilu-a- 
tion in tlie old l.id\'s cap. us tiiough slie internally added, 
“ .\ml I should liki- to see the dismission that would eliaiige 
my iiiiiid!” 

Dickens meant to show that wb< flier the encreion par- 
took of the nature of that exercised by Sipieers or Mrs. 
Crisjiarkle, it resulted in forcing those eonipelled to sub- 
mit to it to “gi\e in,” and that all children who are regu- 
larly made to “give in" aequiri* the habit of “giving 
in,” and eventually become “gne-iiiers” and hviioerites 
until oireuinsf aiiees make them rebels and anarchists. So 
he condeinni'd evi'ry form of coercion, and taught the 
doctrine of true freedom for the elr'ld ns a necessary ele- 
ment in his best d(>velo]mieul. When this doctrine is 
fully undeivtood men will soon ht'eome truly free. All 
true education has been a movement tinvard freedom. 
All trtie nntionul advancement has been townnl more per- 
fect freedom. The ideal pf national, constitutional lib- 
erty has changed in harmony with the educational reve- 
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lations of the broadeniitg conception of freedom; and 
more progressive conceptions of national liberty have 
rendered it necessary for the eilueutors to reveal truer, 
freer methods of training children in harmony with the 
higher national organization. 

When the ideal of national organization was the di- 
vine right of kings to rule their subjects by absolute 
authority, the system of national organization reiiuired 
passive olx'dimiee on the part of the subject. To sociire 
this coercive disci[iluie the prompt subnussioii of flic 
child to the imiiHsInitc authority over linn was the ideal 
proci'ss. Passive snbiiiission was rerpiired as the full 
duty of the citizen, atul passive obedience was the dcsiicd 
produi't of the sclioid Put the new idiail of g'i\ eminent 
is rule by the people through their rejnesi'iitatives, and 
national eitizeiisluji means the intelligent eo-oiierat mn of 
iridejK'iident mdivi<!uals; so the tni(“ ('ducat n'lial iiical is 
a free selfhood, and a free si'lfhood in inatuntv demands 
tt free selfhood ui childhood. To secure this it is (-ssen- 
tial that .schools shall become ‘‘-fiee republics of child- 
hood.” 

“Put a free si'lfhooil in childhood must lead to an- 
archy,” say those who cling to the coercive ideal. An- 
archy never springs from fieedom .\iiarehy is the foul 
son of coercion. 'I' rue Ireedom does not meluile lilx'rly 
to do wrong. 'I’he “ jaTfeet law of libert.v ” is the only 
basis for perfect happiness, because it is not frec'dom 
beyond law, but freedom within l.iw, freedom bi'caiise uf 
law. Law sliouh] never be eiwreive to the ebild. When 
it iM'comes so the' l.iw is wrong and if makes tla* child 
wrong, and produces the apjsTeepi ive e(‘iitres of auareliy 
in feeling and f bought out of tin' verv elements that 
should have produced joyous eo-opei.itioii J.avv should 
give the eliild eoiiseiousness of jiovver, and not of rest raiiif . 
Piidirected selfhood, uiieoiitndh d selthoud. is not true 
frt'fHlotn. The exercise of powei witlioul limitatioim 
leads to confusion, iiidcci.sion, and anarchy in every- 
thing except its spirit of relK'llioii. The guidaiiec and 
control of adulthocKl and (he limitations of law are n<H*es- 
sary to the accomplishment of the lust results in the 
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immediate product of effort put forth by the child, in the 
effect on his character, and in the development of a true 
conscioUbiiesH of freedom in his life. 

The terrible blunder of the jia-^t in child training has 
been to make law etjereive instead of directive. Law has 
been prohibitive, not htinuilatne. J.aw has defined bar- 
riers to pievciit effort, luste.id of outlining the direction 
effort Hhould take The limitations ot law have been 
used to define th(‘ course the child should not take; they 
.should have deiliied the <oiiise he oiiglit to take, and 
within the rtinge of uhiih eoiiise he should Usc his self- 
hood in the freest po-sible u.i\. Lau lias said “thou 
shall not’’ nlnn it should haie said “thou shalt"; it 
has said “don't “ wlien it should ha\e saul “do”; it has 
said “(put” when it shoubl liaie said “go on", it has 
stud “ h(' still' when it should have said “work"’; it has 
stood in tiu' wav to diet'k when it shuubl h.ive moted on 
to haul to Metoi> and juogn's along ilu most direct 
lines; it has gueii a eonseiousiiess of wiakness instead of 
a coiisciousiu'ss oi pow( I . It h.is ilecelojied morosenos 
insfiaid of jiuoustK's, s<df-depteeial ion instead of self- 
reven'iiee, and children for thes(' uaisoiis hate Ix'en led 
to dislike law. !uul*th(‘ iippereepl i\e centres of anarchy 
hav(' heen laid li\ a coercive iii'ti ad ol a stiinul.itivc UsO 
of law. 

false nbails of coercive law adulthood has been 
made repressive instead of suggestive, dejiressive instead 
of helpful, (logiiialie iiisti.id of liaison, ihle, t,\ raiiiue.il in- 
stiaid of flee. “ clii Id-tpiellers " uist( ,id of sympathetic 
friends of childhood, executor-- ot penalties instead of 
wise guides, agiaith to keep ehildreii under iiisttaid of help- 
ing till in uii; and so eluldreii have learned to di-liko 
sehtxd, and woik, and leacheis, and often home and par- 
ents. And the children have not Ihs'ii to blame for their 
dislike of law and their distrust of adiiltliood. 

And the cliildrcn thciiiselvt-- by coercion have been 
made dou'tcra instead of doers, iputters instead of work- 
ers, give-iners instead of persevering wirincrs, yielders 
to opposition instead of nehitwa-rs of victory, negative 
instead of positive, apathetic instead of oucrgotic, pas- 
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sive insteflj of aofi'vo, iuiitativc instead of original, fol- 
lowers instead of loaders, dopotideiil instead of itidt*|K;ud- 
ent, servile instead of free, eoiiseimis of weakness instead 
of power, defect shuuners instead of tnuniphant en'utivo 
represent nil VOS of the (lod in whose iinuKC man was 
created. 

Every atfeney that robs a child of his oriirinality and 
freedom and prevents fjit' sj)ontan(‘ous oiit[nit of his cre- 
ative s<.'lf-act t\ ity destroys the iitins:!' of (lod in him. 
Man is nuist like (lod when he is freely workinp out the 
plans of his fiwn creative* selfhood for irood piirpo-es. 
(^oer<*ion has Iks-ii the gre'ate'st ele'sfre>yer of the imaye 
of God in the* child, and annr<*hv is the* jnodin*! of the 
p«*r\eision of the veiy powe*rs that •^honhl have made man 
ho{M’fnlly coii'lnietive. The* .s<*<*ds of anarcliy are sown 
in the child’s life, when his selfhood is hli>jrhted and 
checked. ’J'ln* fountain that finds frei* millet for its 
waters forms a inm* stream that remains always a hless- 
inp. but the fountain that is ohstnieted forms a nmsomo 
marsh, wastinp the pood land it should have watered and 
destroying the jilant life it should have nourished. 

The preat salt seas and lak(*s and Tnar*-hes of thi* 
world have been formed by the ehi*eklnp of beautiful 
fri'sh-water streams and rn’ers and the jirevention of 
their outflow to the (M*enn they slmnld have reaehed. Ho 
when the outflow of the soul of the child is elieeked the, 
powers that should have «*nnobled his own life and en- 
riched the lives of others turn to <‘vd instead of pood, 
and make a danperous nisfea<l of a lu-lpfiil eharai-ter. So 
far as coercion can influ<*nce selflmoil it destroys its 
power for pood and makes it a menace to civilization, 
instead of a beneficent apenev in the aeeoini>lishmeiit of 
biph purposes. The reason that eo(*reiou does not more 
effectively hlipht and dwarf tin* I'hild is that <*hildhood 
is not under the direct inflneuci* of adulthood all the 
time. The blessed hours of freedom in play and work 
have saved the race. 

The absurd idea that “anarchy will result from piv- 
inp true freedom to the child” persists in the minds of 
80 many people, partly through the streiipth of the race 
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conception of the need of coercion, from which we have 
not yet been able fully to free ourselves; partly from a 
terrible iniHeoiieejitioii regarding the true function of 
law; partly through gross ignorance of the child and lack 
of reverence for linn; and partly from failure to under- 
stand our own higher powers for guiding the child prop- 
erly. oi*the vital relntionNhips of adulthood to childhood. 

Tin* child sljould recogni.'.c law as a beneficent guide 
in the acconiphshmeiit of his own plans. In Proebel’s 
wonderful kindergarten system the ehdd is always guided 
by law, but he is always jM;rfj-ctly free to work out hi3 
own designs, and in doing so he is aidial by law, not kept 
ba**k or down by law. Law is, to the truly trained child, 
a rcvcalcr of right outlets for power, and the supreme 
duties of adulthood in training einldiiood are to change 
the centre of its inteiest wlieu from lack of wisdom its 
interest centre ia wrong, and to reveal to it m logical 
secpienee the laws of nature, of beauty, of harmony, and 
of life. With such training life and law will always be 
in Imrmoii.v, and the seeds of nnnreliy will find no soil in 
hurn.'in hearts or minds in which to take root. 

llickens Uscs the l-Teneh Revolution, in A Tale of Two 
Cities, to s)k»w that anarchy results from coercion, from 
the unreasoning subordination of a lower to a higher or 
rilling class. Against the n'.asoning of wi-dom the Mar- 
rpiis said ■ “Repression is th<- only lasting r)hdoso[ihv. The 
daik ilefirenee of fear and shuerv, my friend, will keep 
the liogs oliedii'iit (o the whip as long as this roof shuts 
out the sky.” 'I’he roof came oflF one wild night — hunted 
off by an infuriated mob ot the dogs who had hwii re- 
pressed and whii)ix*d into anarchy. Vet the aristwracy 
of France claimed, as cocrcionist educators claim, that 
the anarchy was the ri'sult of insufficient eooreioii, instead 
of the natural harvest of the seed they had sown. 

It was f<H) inucii the wiiv of monst'ignciir under Ids 
reverses ns u r»-fugec, and it was nuieli too innidi tlie way of 
native Jtritisli orthtxioxy. to talk of this terrdde re^olutioIl 
as if it were the one only hardest e\er known under the 
skies that had not heen so»\n ns if nothing had ever l>een 
done that hud led to it — as if the oliscrvers of the wrt'tched 
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millions in France, and of the misused and perverted 
resourt'es that should have made them pi-osjjerous, liud not 
seen it inevitably coming-, years bt‘fore, and had not in 
plain words recorded A\hat they saw. 

When the Revolution was at its fearful height, and the 
repressed dogs were having their wiki cunuvul of revenge, 
Dickens sajs; 

Along the I’uris streets flic death-carts niiiible, hollow 
and harsh. Six tumbrels earrj the (la\’s wine to la guillo- 
tine. All the deiouniig and ins.itnite iiioiisters im.igined 
Hinee imagination eould ie<-oid itself, aie fused iii the one 
realization, guillotine And yet there is not in rruiiee, 
with its rich lanely of soil and elnnale, a hliide, a leaf, a 
root, a sj)i ig, a pi-ppereorn, whieh will grow to iniiliiiity 
under coridit ions mote eertain than those that liau- pro- 
duced tins hoiior. Crush luiinaiiits out of sha])(’ oiiee 
more, under similar Imininers, and it will twist itself into 
the same tortured foiins .Sow the same seed of lap.Kious 
lieense and opfiressioii o\er agiiiii, anil it will siiielv ,Meld 
the same fruit aceouimg to its kind 

Six tniiihrels roll along the streets. Cli.inge these back 
again to what the,\ weie, thou powerful cm banter, 'I'mie, 
and they shall he seen to Im' the eani.iges of absolute moii- 
nrehs, the equipages of feudal nobles, the toilets of tiaiiiig 
.lezelK-ls, the ehiin-lics tliaf are not Father's house but 
dens of thieies, and huts of millions of staning jieasants' 

This is till' most profound and tnosf ubl.t written exjio- 
sition of the pliiiosojiliy of anareliv, 

“ Rut by eoercion I can make tlie child do right, and 
in this way I can form liahils of doing right that will 
control tiio child when he grows u])." 

The lialiif that is really formed hy eoereion is tliG 
habit of stilimission, of passive yielding (o aulhonty, of 
subordination, ami, in the last analysis, this means the 
degradation and enslavement of ilie soul. Two habits 
are thus wrought into the child’s nature by coercion: 
fhe habit of doing things he<-ause ordered to do them, 
which is slavery; and the habit of doing things he does 
not like or wish to do, which is the basis of hypocrisy. 
The meanest products that can be made from beings ere- 
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ated in God’s image arc slaves and hypocrites. One of 
the remarkable facts regarding coerciouists is that they 
blame God lor creating the monstrosities they have them- 
8elv<‘s produced by lalse methods of training. 

“ We should break the child’s will, if it is wrong, to 
set it right, ju.st as we should break a crooked leg to 
make it straight.” 

This IS a stiit(*nicuf that betrays a lack of modern 
fiurgicul knowledge, and a carelessness of psychological 
thought. Alodeni tieatmeiit for the cure of defomuty 
<)f holly avoids harsli triaitmeiit whenever it is possible 
to do so. It has been found that many deformities of 
boily may be cured hi pioper e\erci->e of the undeveloped 
jiart or parts, and with wider knowledge ol Xature’s laws 
Will come a wiser U'c of the law of si If-tran.sformation, 
and a smaller and smaller use of the severer methods of 
treatment, Ihit no good child psychologist now doubts 
that a cluld’.s will jmssi-sscs tlie power of self-ih velopment 
and selt-adjustment under propi'r guidance, nor should 
any one lie ignorant of the fact that all true will develop- 
ment comes from within outward. 

It is onli necessary tlut man should studv the child 
more thoroughly, and learn how to eliange his interest 
centres from wrong to right, and how to ■nirround him 
with an mivironment suitahle to his progressive stages 
of development, in older to keep his uwn will in operation 
along prodnetive lines of sell-reformation and self-regu- 
lation by creative scif-mUiMl v. Thus the will can be set 
to w'oik tiuly with undiriiinished power. When a will 
is hrokeu, however, it c,ui in-vi r regain its full power; 
the breaking process blights it forever. More rational 
pnwesses retain its tendeney to act and its energy of 
action while changing the jmrpose ami direction of its 
nctioii. 

One of tlu> inten-stimr anomalies of our language is 
the marvellous fact that the term “self-willed" should 
ever have la'eii considc'red a term of rejironch or a dc'serip- 
tion of n defect in character. The child with strongest 
wdf-will may bc-come the greatest cliampion for right- 
eousness if projM'rly trained, lie needs a wise and sym- 
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pathetic trainer, who will be reverently grateful for his 
strong self-will, and whose reverence will prevent him 
from doing anything that would weaken the strength or 
selfhood of the will. The attempt to break his will may 
make him a destroying force instead of a leader for 
truth and progress. If a strangled will ever regains vital- 
ity it ran.“l,y nets truly. There is perhaps no other relic 
of the theories of barbaric ignorance concerning child 
training still left that is so baneful and so illogical ns the 
theory that justifies will breaking. 

“ But Ciod punishes the child. The child who touches 
the fire gets burned, and theretore it is right that coer- 
cive punishment should be used by adulthood in dealing 
with tVie child.” 

The puiushnicnts referred to arc the rt'velation of 
natural laws. There i.s no ]K*raonal element of the pun- 
ishing agency manifest to the child, (lod does not ap- 
pear to the child as a puni.sher, and it is an astounding 
error in training to reveal sindi a consoiousni'ss of God 
to the child. Kesponsibility for the consequences of 
their acts is a law of which all children ajiprove. This 
appeals to their sense of justice, and there is no other 
scum to which we can ajipi'al with success so iiniverHulIy 
in children ns the sense of justice, “ 8quarem“ss ” is the 
highest quality named in the lexicon of childhood. A boy 
would rather be deemed “square” than rwsovi- praise for 
any other chnracteri.«tie or accomplishment. So he recog- 
nises the justice of Ining held accouiifuble for the di- 
rectly resulting consetiuenci's of his acts quite as readily 
as he accepts the fact, without blaming any one else, 
that he will be bunieil if he touclu's fire. Thertj is no 
clement of coercion in the law of consequences. It is a 
just and universal law in harmony vilh his moral respon- 
^^lity; therefore he will respect it. Coercion i.s directlv 
COlKiWy to the fundament.a] laws of his happiness and 
tam ^arne growth, and therefore he nntundly and properly 
^Tikes and disapproves of it, and of the individual who 
outrages justice hy using it. 

The wonderful stories of Dickens set the world think- 
ing by first arousing the strongest feelings of sympathy 

t 
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for the child and then developing sentiment and thought 
against every form of coercion, more especially coercion 
by corporal punishment. The awakening has been most 
satisfactory in its results. When Itiekens began his writ- 
ing against eoriioral punishment the rod was the almost 
universui remedy for all defects in animals or human be- 
ings. Whatever the defect, the superior in the eyes of the 
law usi'd th<‘ one agency to overcome it. Mothers u.sed the 
rod to subdue their ehihiren. Husbands used the rod to 
keep their eliildreii and wives in order. Men whipped 
their horses with impunity, as they did their children or 
wives. They owned them, and their right to punish 
thi‘m as they chose was unquestioned. Men trained ani- 
mals to perform tricks in monagern's by Ix-atiiig them, 
and they trained darieiiig, or performing, or learning 
girls and boys quite as inhumanly. Ov\nership or subor- 
dination justified unspeakable cruelty. The w’eakness of 
the child, the heliilessne.ss of the animal, afqKialed to the 
hardness of human nature, and not to its chivalry or sym- 
pathy. Even the pour feeble-minded and idiotic, who 
w'ere contim'd in ns;^lums, were terribly flogged by the 
most advanced philanthropists of the highest Christian 
eiviliration. They were weak. Tt was the duty of the 
authorities to control fhem. and “stripes and bruises” 
were regarded as the only true agencies for s<>euring obe- 
dience. The rod was the highest controlling and direct- 
ing force in the world. 

What a change has Ix^en wrronght ! TTorsos and chil- 
dren and wnves are protected from brutal treatment now 
by law. The insane are nut flogged to make them sane 
in any well-conducted institutions. Mort' than half the 
children in the sidiuols of the civilized world are free 
from the ti-rror and degradation of eoqioral punishment 
h.v law, or by the higher consciousness of more intelli- 
gent teachers. Parenthood evervwhen* is stud.\ing the 
child and trj-ing to become conscious of its own higher 
powers of guiding character so that it ma.v be able to 
train the children in truer and more productive and less 
dangerous ways than formerly. And Charles Dickens 
was the great apostle of these grand reforms. 
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We shudder now as we read of the outrages practised 
on helpless children and on the insane half a century 
ago not by the heathen, but by earnest, conscientious 
Christians. The men who live half a ci'iitury hence w'ill 
shudder when they read that in some schools at the close 
of the nineteenth century children who were partially or 
temporarily in.sanc from hereditary taint, or imperfect nu- 
trition, or cruel treatment, or anger, or from some other re- 
movable or remediable cause were whipped, and that men, 
some of whom oeeuiiied res|)eetahle positions, advocated 
the breaking of ehildriuis wills! If these “ will-hrenking ” 
educators wore in charge of asylums they would resurrect 
the straitjacket and the whip])ing jiost for the insane. 

The few who advocate corporal punishment ojienly 
claim that they have the authority of the llihle for their 
faith in the rod. They should renieniher that good men 
hay’o stood with Bibles in their hands misrepresenting 
God and atteiiiitting to stop the jirogress of every great 
movement toward frt'cdom and reform. (Jnlileo was 
imprisoned by the Church lieenu.'i* he taught that the, 
earth turns round. Men had no difhenltv in ‘•liowirig 
that the Bible ap{>rovi'd of .slavery', or tliat it prolnhited 
w'oman from the exercise of the right nr the jterfurm- 
anee of the duties of responsible individuality. So men 
still quote Solomon to .show that enrporal ininishment 
i.s approved by God, though sii<-h a eniielii'>i()n wouhl ho 
rejected by the liigliiNt inti-rpreters. 

** Whifiping makes strong eliaraeters.” Xo, it makes 
hard eliaraeters, and hardness is iuit one idement of 
strength, and not the la-st element of strenglli. Tlie 
strength of the English eliarai'ter has not Ims-ii devel- 
optid, as is elainu'd hv some, hy the whipping dime in 
English sehnols and homes. Tt eomes partly hv race 
fiertsiity from the sturdiness of the S.i.xon and Xonnan 
founders of the race, jiarllv from the general praotiee 
of working hard from youth up, and largely from the 
fact that the English playgrounds arc so universally 
used, and are the scenes of the severest struggles for 
supremacy in skill and power that arc witneH.sed in any 
part of the world. The winning half inch or half length, 
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the valorous strupgle for leadership on track or river — 
these are the thiiiKS that have preservrsd and developed 
English force and bravery, in spite of the fact that Eng- 
land in her schools and homes has done fully her share 
of whipping. A boy or girl who spends as much time 
in free strong play as the English boy, works out the 
effects of a great many evils from his or her life. When 
men see the futility of dcpi'iidcnce on flogging for devel- 
oping energetic strength of character they will study the 
influence of play to the great advantage of racial vigour, 
and courage, and moral energy. 

Corporal punishment, like all other forms of coer- 
cion, robs the child of joyousness, and joyousness is one 
of the most essential elements in the true growth of a 
child. C’orporal punishnn-nt affects the nervous systems 
of children injuriously, and when applied to certain parts 
of the body it stimulates prcinaturelj the action of the 
sexual nature, and leads to one of the worst forms of 
depravity. 

Corporal punishment is ineffective as a di.sciplinary 
agency. In one American city during the generation 
after Dickens began his great crusade against corporal 
punishment it was the practice to whip with a rawhide 
all children who came late, but the lateness steadily in- 
creased in defianoo of the rawhide. It was reduced to 
less than one one-hundredth part of its former proportion 
when whipping for lateness was entirely abolished and 
more rational means adojited. 

The order and co-operntion of pupils ja best in those 
sc'hools inwhieh no corporal punisliment is used. If in any 
school only one teacher relics on the rod as a stimulator 
to w'ork and a restraincr of evil, her class is sure to lx? the 
most disorderly, the least co-operative, and the moat defec- 
tive in original power in the school. As the children 
throughout the 8<>hool come from the- same homes, play 
with the same companions, attend the same churcht'S. and 
are subject to the same general influences, it is perfectly 
clear that the whipping is the distinctive feature of char- 
acter training that deforms the children. They will become 
normal, reasonable children when they reach the next 
7 
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room. This illustration assumes that all the teachers are 
possessed of good natural ability to direct the child prop- 
erly. The one who uses corp<.)ral punishment fails be- 
cause she has been dwarfjsl by her faith in corporal pun- 
ishment. She has believed in it so fully that she has 
not sought to understand higher and b<;tter means. She 
has studied neither the child nor her own powers of child 
guidance. 

Dickens taught the inefficiency of coercion to accom- 
plish what men hoped to accompiish hy it in his criticism 
of the revolting use of capital punisliriK’nt in former 
times. In A Tale of Two Cities he says: 

Act'ordingly, the forger was put to Death; tlie utU>rcr 
of a bud note wa« put to IK*ath, the unlawful o[M-ner of 
a letter was put to Ih-alh; tlie puiloiner of forty stullirigN 
and KixfH-nce was put t<» Death: the hohler of a horse at 
Tellstin'h d<K>r, who made off with it, was pul to Death; 
the eoiner of a bail shilling was pul to Deiith; the sound- 
era of three fourth.s of the note.s in the w liole gamut of 
crime were jiut to Death. Not tliat if did tlie least gixal 
in the way of preiention — it might alwais iiaie lieen 
worth remarking that tin- fact was tjmtly the rcursc. 

The groat prophets of miKlcrn e<lueution — Pcstalozzl, 
FrcK'bel, Barnard, and !Mann — strongly eondeiimed cor- 
poral punishment. These were men of elear insight and 
correct judginimt. The opinion of one such man is worth 
more than the views of ten thousand ordinary men in 
regard to the .subject of their special study. Thc;> were 
prophet souls who saw the higher truth toward which 
the race had been slowly growing, and revealed it. 

Their revelations have been appreciated and adopt<>d 
more, and more fully as fh<*.v have heim understood more 
and more clearly. In the case of corjioral iiuiiishinent 
and all forms of coercion Dickens has been the John the 
Baptist and the Paul of the revtdiition of the gosind of 
sympathy for the child. 

Kot one blow in a thousand is given to a child now 
a« comparetl with the time of Dickens’s childhood. Cor- 
poral punishment is [irohibitod in the schools of France, 
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Italy, Switzerland, Finland, Brazil, New Jersey, and in 
the following cities: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Al- 
bany, Syracuse, Toledo, and Savannah. In Washington 
and Philadelphia teachers voluntarily gave up the prac- 
tice of whipiung. This is true of the majority of indi- 
vidual teachers in the cities of America, and the num- 
ber of those who do without all forms of coercive disci- 
pline is rapidly increahing. 

The whipping of girls is prohibited in Saxony, Hes- 
sen, Oldenburg, and in many cities. Few girls are now 
whijiped in schools anywhere. Corporal punishment has 
been abolished for the higher grades in Norway and in 
the lower grades in Saxony, IIe»stn, Bremen, and Ham- 
burg. In the last-named city the cane is kept iind<’r lock 
and key. In some places the consent of parents must be 
obtained Indore ehiblren may b«‘ wbipjK'd, in some places 
the number of strokes is limited, in other places a re<- 
ord i.s kept of every ease of corj’oral puiiishmont and 
reports made monthly to the s<diool boards. Everywhere 
action has boon taken to prohibit or restrict the use 
of the once universally resiiected and univorsully domi- 
nant rod. 

All wise trainers of children recognise the value of 
obedience, but truly wise trainers no longi'r aim t<i make 
children merely submiasividy obedient, nor even willing- 
ly responsive in their olKslimiee. They try to make them 
independently, co-oj>erntively, and reverently olx'dient; 
independent in free development of will, eo-operative in 
unity of effort with their fellows and their adult guides, 
and reverent in their attitude to law. The substitution 
of indeiiendenee for subservieney, of co-oiH'ration for for- 
mal, responsive obedience, and of n'vereiiee for law for 
fear of law are the most important development in child 
training. 

In Dickens’s ideal school, Dotdor Strong’s, there was 
plenty of liberty.” 

Gladstone’s criticism, when over seventy, of his own 
teachers was that they were afraid of freedom. He said : 
“ I did not learn to set a due value on the imperishable 
and inestimable principles of human liberty. The temper 
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which I think pn*vailo<i amonj; them was that liberty was 
regarded with jealousy, and fear could not Ik; wholly dis- 
jwnsed with.’’ The true teacher is not afraid of fn'edom, 
but makes it the dominant element in bis training and in 
his educutionul theorj'. 

May the profouiuler truth in regard to child train- 
ing spread to the ends oi tin- earth! May the lime soon 
come when there shall lie no disciples of Susan .Vij){H*r’s 
diKitrine, “ that chi!dhoo<l, like money, must be shaken 
and rattled and jostled about a good deal to keep it 
bright”! May Christian eivilization soon be free from 
Rueh memories as the reniembrane<“ of Mr. Obenreizer, 
,iii No Tiioroiighfiire. had of his parents: “1 was a fam- 
ished nuked little wret<"h of f«o or fhr<>e years when 
they were ineii and women with hard liiinds to heat mo ”! 
May Christ’s teaching soon Ik- sit fully understoitd that 
there will Ik- no child aiiywheri' like the sliivt-ring little 
boy ill The IIaurit«*<l Man, who was “ used alnaidy to be 
worries;! and hunteel like a Iwast, who crouched down as 
he was looketl at. and looked back again, and interp<»s<*J 
his arm to ware! off the «*X|H*<-te<i blow, and tbrealeneel 
to bite if lie was hit”! May teae'h«*rs and all trainers 
of children learn the un<h*rlyiiig philosophy of the state^- 
ment maelc by Dickens, m <*onnoetion witli tbi- schooli, of 
the Sti’pney rnion, in The Cmantimereial Traveller; “ In 
the; metral heialth of the>se sedunds — whe're corporal pun- 
ishment is unknown — truthfulness stands high”! 



CHAPTER TV. 


THE DocrrniNE of child DEPnAvm'. 

Hickenr lu'firlily accepted FroeKcl’s view of the doc- 
trine of child depravity. They did not teach that the 
child ia totally divine, but neither did they believe that a 
being ereattKl in God’s image is entirely depraved. 

They recognised very clearly that the doctrine of 
child dejiravity was the logical (or illogical) basis of the 
theory of corporal punishment and all forms of coer- 
cion. What more natural or more logical than the prac- 
tice of ch(*cking the outflow of a child’s inner life if we 
believe his inner life to be depraved ? The firm belief 
in the doctrine of ohihi depravity eornjiolh'd conscien- 
tious men to be repressive and coercive in their disci- 
pline. Dickens understood this fully, and therefore he 
gave the doctrine no place in 111-=! philosophy. 

Mrs. I’i{Kdiin’s training was ba.si'd "quarely on the 
doctrine of child depravity, for “ the sc'cret of her man- 
agement of children was to give them everything that 
they didn’t like, and nothing that they did.” Tf the 
training of children under the “good old n'gimr.” for 
which some reactionary' philoMtphi>rs arc ^tlll jdeading, 
is camfuliy analyzed, it will 1 h* found that Afrs. Rijichin's 
plan was the commonly approvt'd plan, and it was the 
perfectly logical outcome of the doctrine that the child, 
being wholl.v depraved, desired everything it should not 
have and objected to everything it slniuld have. 

That was a touching question nddrf*ssed by a little 
boy to his father: “ Say, papa, did mamma stop you from 
doing everything you wished to do when you were a little 
boy ? ” 

How Dickens despised the awful theology of the 
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Murdstoncs, who would not let David play with other 
diildren, because they believed ‘‘all children to be a 
swarm of little vipers fthouRh there was a child once scit 
in the midst of the DisciplesJ, and held that tliey con- 
taminated one another”! 

How be laughed at Mrs. Varden and Miggs, her maid ! 

“ If ^ou hadn’t the sweetness of an nngel in you, mim, 
1 don't think sou wultl alK'tir it, I roly don’t.” 

“Miggs,” said Mrs. Varden, “you’re profane.” 

“ Hogging your pnnlon, mim,” rctiirneri Miggs with 
shrill rajiidity, “ siwh was not iny intentions, and such I 
ho[H- i.s not niy oliarneter, though I am hut a sernuit ” 

“Answering me, Miggs, ami jiroviding jourself,” re- 
torted her mi.stres.s, liKiking round with dignity, “is one 
and the same thing. How dare you speak of angels in con- 
neetion with your sinful fellow -iH'ings— mere ” — said Mrs. 
Varden, glancing at lierwlf in a neighliounng mirror, and 
arranging the riliiion of her cap in a more iH'eonnng fiisli- 
ion — “mere wtirnis and grovellers as vm- are! ” 

“I do not intend, mim, if you jilense, to give ofTenec,” 
said Miggs, confident in the stnmgth of her eoinpliiiient, 
and developing strviiigly in the throat as usual, “ and I «lid 
not expeet it would Ik- took ns su<-h. I liotK' 1 know rny 
own unwortiiinesa, and that 1 hate and despise myself ami 
nil my fellow -<Teaturc8 as every praeticable Christian 
should." 

Oliver Twist wa.s deserilMsl hy I lie jihilanlhropists 
who cared for him us “ under the exclusive pntroiiagc and 
jiroti'ction of the powers of wiekt'diie.-i.N, and an article 
direct from the manufactory of the very diwii himself.” 

Mr. Orimwig had no faith in bo.vs, and he tried hard 
to shake Mr. Brownlow’s faith in Oliver. 

“He i.s a niee-looKing lavy. is lie not?” inquired Mr. 
Brownlow. 

“I don’t know,” replied Mr. Orimwig {K'tlishly, 

“Don’t know?" 

“ No. 1 don’t know. T never see any differenee in Ivoys. 
I only know two norts of boys: mealy Iwya and hwf-faced 
boys,” 

" And which it Oliver? ” 
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“ Meoly. I know a friend who hns a beef-faced boy — a 
fine boy, they call him; wilh a round head, and red cheeks, 
and plarinff eyen; a horrid lK>y; with a body and limbs that 
api)ear to be Bwelhnp out of the seams of his V)lue clothes; 
with the voice of a julot, and the ai)petite of a wolf. I 
know Inin! The wndeh! ” 

“ Come,” said Mr. Jlrownlow, “ these are not the charac- 
teri.stie.s of young’ 01i\cr Tvvi.st; so he needn’t excite your 
wrath ” 

“ They are not,” replusl Mr. Orimwig. “ He may have 
worse. He is deceiving you, my good friend.” 

“I’ll swear he is not,” replied Mr. Brownlow warmly. 

“If he IS not,” said Mr. (irimwig, “ I’ll ” and down 

went the stii'k. 

“I’ll answer for that Imy’s truth with my life! ” said 
Mr. Brownlow, knocking the talile. 

“ .Vnd 1 for his falsehofid with my head! ” rejoined Mr. 
Griinwig, knocking the table also 

“We shall sec,” said Mr. Brownlow, cheeking his rising 
anger. 

“We will,” replied Mr. (Irimwig, with a provoking 
smile; “we will.” 

Dickens always pli'aded for more faith in children. 

In CJreat Expectations poor Pip was continually re- 
minded of the fuot that he was “ natorally wicioii'-,” and 
at the great Christrims <linn<T party Mr. Pumblechook 
took liiin ns the illu.stration of his theologieal discourse 
on “swdno” and Mrs. Iluhhle coniiniserated Mrs. Gar- 
gery about the trouble he had caused her by all his way- 
wardness. 

“I'ronble?” eeht>ed my sister, “trouble’’” .\nd then 
entered on a tearful entalogue i>f all the dlnessi-s T had been 
guilty of, and all the, acts of sleejdessness 1 had committed, 
and nil the high places I hud tumhlod fnim. and all the low 
jilawK 1 hull tiinibhsl into, and all the injuries 1 had done 
myself, and nil the times she hiul wished me in my grave, 
and I had contiimaeiously refustsl to go there. 

Again, ■when Pip was just, liogiuniug his life away 
from homo his guardian. Mr. Jaggers. said to him at their 
first interview: “I shall by this means lie able to check 
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your bills, and to pull you up if I find you outrunning tho 
constable. Of course you'll go wrong somehow, but 
that’s no fault of mine.” 

“ Of course you’ll go wrong somehow,” was an inspir- 
ing start in life for a young gentleman. 

Abed Magwitch, Pip’s friend, told him near tho close 
of his can'cr how he came to lead such a dissipated and 
criminal life. He evidently had ability and possessed a 
deep sense of gratitude, and might have developivl the 
other virtues if he had been tix^ated properly. Dickens 
used him as an illustration of the fact that society fails 
often to do the liest for a boy and make the most out of 
him through sheer lack of faith in childhood, and that 
this lack of faith results from tho belief that a boy is so 
depraved that he would rather do wTong than right, and 
that when he starts to do wrong there is no Iioih- of his 
reform. 

“ Dear Iwiy and Pip’s comrade. 1 am not n-going fur to 
tell you my life, like a song or a story-book. Put to give it 
you short and handy. I'll fiiit it at onee info a moutliful of 
English. In jail and out of jail, in jail and out of jail, in 
jail and out of jail. There, you've got it. That's my life 
pretty much, down to such times as 1 got hhij)|>e(l off, artiT 
Pip stood my friend. 

“ I'le t>een done everything to, pretty vvell--c\cept 
hanged. I’ve lieen looked up. as much as a silver teakittle. 
I’ve lieen eartcfl here and carted there, and put out of this 
town and put out of that town, and stuck in the stocks, and 
whipjied and wvjrried and drove. I've no inon* notion 
where I was Ixirn, than you have if so much. 1 first tie- 
come nware of myself, down in K.ssv'v, a-tlnevirig turnips for 
my living. .Summun had run away from me a man - n 
tinker— and he'd took the fire with him, and left me wery 
cold. 

“ T know'd my name to be Magwitch, chrisen’d Atiel. 
How divi 1 know it? Much ns I know’d the Ivirds' names in 
the hedges to be chafllnrh, sjiarriT, thrush I might hav'e 
thought it was all lies altogether, only as the birds’ names 
«(nne out true, 1 supposed mine did. 

“ 8o fur as 1 could find, there wnm’t a soul that see 
young Abel Magwitch, with ns little on him as in him, l>iit 
wot caught fright at him, and cither drove him off or took 
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him up. I was took up, took up, took up, to that extent 
that I reff'larly prow’il up took up. 

“ This IS the way it was, that when F was a rapffed little 
preetiir as inurh to 1 m> jiitied ns ever 1 we (not that I looked 
in the pinss, for there warn’t many insides of furnished 
houses known <o me), 1 pot the name lieinp hardened. 

‘ This is a terrible hardened one,’ they says K> prison W'isi- 
tors, piekinp out me. ‘May be said to li\e m jails, this 
boy.’ Then they looked at me. and I looked at them, and 
they measured my head, some on ’em — they had better 
a-measured my stoimu-h— and others on 'em piv’ me tracts 
what 1 couldn't nuid, and made me sjieecheH what I couldn’t 
understand. They alwajs went on apen me alxnit the devil.” 

Poor old Toby Veck, in Tlu* Chimes, reflwted the 
theories that Dickens wished to overthrow. 

“It seems ns if we ean’t po ripht, or do ripht, or be 
riphted,” said 'I'oby “ 1 hadn't niiieh sehoolinp, myself, 
when I wa.s yonnp; and I ean’t make out whether we have 
any business on the face of the earth, or not. Sometimes 
J tliiiik iw iiuist haie--a little; and sometime.s I think we 
must Ik* intnidinp I pet so pn/.zled sometimes that I am 
not (’%en nlile to make up my mind whether there is any 
pood at all in us, or whether we are Iiorn bad. We seem to 
Ih* dreadful thinps; we seem to pi\e a deal of trouble; we 
ai-e ulwu\s beinp complained of and pnarded npainst.” 

The* most realistic picture of the influence of tho 
child-depravity ideal on the traiiiiiip of childhood is 
piven in Mrs. Clonriam, in Little Dorrit. She was a 
hard, malignant, dishonest, unsvinpnthetic woman, who 
had deliberately driven Arthur's mother to madness and 
blighted his father’s life in the nninc of her false religion, 
and blasphemously claimed that she was doing it in God’s 
stead, as his devoted servant. Yet she was sure she was 
truly religious, and hud a juous vanity in the fact that 
she was “filled with an abhorrenc*e of evil doers.” She 
was filled wdth gladm-ss, too, at the prospect of marrying 
a man of like training with herself. S|K*ukinR of the 
training of herself and her husband she said: 

“ You do not know wliat it is to l>e brought up strictly 
and straiUy. I was so brought up. Mine was no light 
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youth of sinful puiety and pleasure. Mine were days of 
wholesome repression, punishment, and fear. The corrup- 
tion of our hearts, the evil of oiir ways, the curse that is 
upon us, the terrors that surround us —these were the 
themes of iny childhood. They formed my character, and 
fllU“d me with an abhorrence of evil doers. When old Mr. 
Gilbert Cleniiam pro|io.s*>d his orphan nephew to my father 
for my husliand, my father impiessed uikiu me that his 
hrinpinp-up had Iwen, like mine, oiii' of seiere restraint. 
He told me, that liesides the discipline liis sjurit hud iindcr- 
pone, he had liicd in a starved house, where notiiip and 
paiety were unknown, and whcic ciciy da.t was a day of 
toil and trial like the last. He told me that he had been 
a man in yeur.s lonp iH-fon- his uncle had aeknow Iislped 
him us one; and that from his school da_\s to that hour, his 
uncle’s roof had been a sanctuary to hiiii fiom the eoil- 
tapion of the irrclipious and dissolute.” 

Speakinp of her traininp of Arthur, she said : 

“ 1 devoted myself to reelnim the otherwise pnslestined 
and lost Iwy, to brinp him up in fear and tremblinp, and 
in a life of practical contrition for the sins that were heavy 
on his head before his entrance into this eoiideinned world.” 

Dickens describes her ndipious character ns such us 
mipht naturally Ik; eApected to develop m a woniaii wlioso 
childhood n-vealed to her only the sclf-ahnepatioii and 
terrors of relipion and the utter contempt for hiimuriity 
Bhrouded in the iloctrine of child <Ie|)ravit.v. She had 
Been God as an awful i-haraider of sleepless watchfulness 
to WHi her evil doinp and record it. of wrathfulness, and 
of venpeanee, but never of lovinp sympatliy and forpive- 
liesa. So she fitted her relipion to the eharueter that 
BUch training had fonned in her. 

Great n<‘ed had the ripid woman of her mysfieal re- 
lipion, veiled in ploom and darkness, with liphtiiuips of 
cuniinp, venpeanee, and dcKtruction, flashinp thronph the 
«able elouda. I'orpive iih our debts us we forpive our 
<lebtorR, was a prayer t^oo |»oor in spirit for her. .Smite 
Thou my debtors, Ixird, wither them, eriish them; do Thou 

S .l would do, and Thou shnit have tny worsltip- this was 
e impious tower of stone she built up to scale heaven. 
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The old discipline and the old training were based 
on the belief that children like to do wrong bfitler tlian 
to do right. There could be no greater error, or one 
more certain to lead to false principles of training, and 
prevent the recognition of the true methods of develop- 
ing character in childhood. 

Children do not like to do ■wrong better than to do 
right. They like to do. They like to do the things they 
themselves plan to do. They like to do the things that are 
interesting to themselves. Their lack of wisdom leaves 
them at the mercy of their interests, and without guidance 
their construct ivimess may turn to destructiveness. When 
it does 80, It is In-causc of the neglect of their adult guides 
to surround them with plenty of suitable tnupjrial for con- 
struction or transformation adajited to their stage of 
devidopment. With a sutlieient variety of material for 
construelivi' plays the child will rarely (‘xhihit destruc- 
tive tendeiicK's. and when he does so, the wisdom of his 
adult guide should find little trouble in changing hi.s in- 
terest centre from the WTong to the right. The skilful 
trainer changes the inleriest eiuitre without making 
the child conscious of adult interference. 

It eost» little to supply the child with sand and blocks, 
and soft clay, and (sdors, and colortsl pa|K‘r, and blunt 
.si-i.Hsors and gum, ami other similar materials — much less 
than is nsmitly sjK'ut for toys; yet such materials would 
save iiurcnts from much worry, and hcl|) them to get rid 
of the wrong iiIchIs, ami they W’ould pn-si'rvo the natural 
tendency of children to constructivoiiess, and afford them 
an o[>porfimity for the comfort and the development of 
real self-aetivity. 

The child’s most dominant tendency is activity in us- 
ing the material things of his environment to transform 
them into new forms or ndntionships in harmony with his 
own plans. This temhuiey is intended to accomplish four 
great punioses in the child's development. It nweala the 
child’s own powers to himself, it develops his originality, 
it trains him to use his construct ive jaiwers. and it gives 
him the habit of transforming his environment to suit 
his own plans. If he is not supplied with suitable mate- 
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rial to play with he will appropriate the material he finds 
most available. In this way, through the abstdute neglect 
of his adult guides, he has acquired a bad reputation. 

The instinct that leads the child to transform his 
material environment should lead to the conscious desire 
and detennination to improve the physical, intclleclual, 
and spiritual conditions around him at maturity. It is 
therefore a very essential element in his training, and to 
check or neglect it may weaken and warp his character 
as much as it was intendcHl to strengtlu'ii and din»et it. 

Thus the children have been coerced because men 
believed them to be depraved, and the eia’reion has d(*vel- 
oped the apparent dejiravity. 

The darkest clouds have been lifted from tht* vision 
^bf adults and from the lives of the little* oiu's by the 
breaking of the power of the doctrine of child depravity. 
The teacher especially has a more hoiw-ful field opt'ued 
to him. Ilis gn*at work of training is no longer restrict- 
ed to putting blinders on the eyes of children to prevent 
their seeing evil, and hits in their mouths to keep them 
from going wrong. He believes that everj' child has an 
element of divinity, however small and enfi*<*hlcd by 
heredity or encrusted by evil environment, and that his 
chief duty is to arouse this divinity (his Hclfhoml or in- 
dividuality) to conHt'ioiisiiess and start it on its con- 
scious growth toward the divine. The revelation of this 
new and grander ideal has led to all intelligent ehild 
study for the purpose of discovering what adulthood can 
do, and especially what childhood itself can do, in ac- 
complishing its most iM*rfect training for its highest 
deatlny. 

Dickens expres.se{l his gi'iieral faith in childhood in 
Mrs. Lirriperis remark to the Major about .Jemmy: 

“Ah, Major.” 1 says, drying my ejes, “we nwdtrt have 
been afraid. We might have known it Treachery don’t 
eonte natural to ta-aming youth; iiut trust and pity, lu\e 
•Jtd conataney-'Uiey do, thank Gial! " 

He taught his philosophy of the origin of many of the 
Utils that are attributed to child depravity in Nobody’s 
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Stury. “Nobody” means the workingman. He gays to 
the Master: 

“ The evil coiist'queiieeK of imperfect instruction, the 
evil eoiisequenees of jM'riiiciouH neglect, the cmI conse- 
qiienees of unnatunil restruijit and the denial of humaniz- 
ing enjoyments, will all come from us, and none of them 
will stop with us. They will spread far and v»'ide. They 
always do; they alwhys have done— just like the pestdence. 
1 understand so much, 1 think, at lust.” 

There is jirofoumlness in these doctrines. 



CHAPTER V. 


CRAMMISO. 

Although Dickens paid much more nttontion in his 
writin>?8 to tlio in<‘ttio<ls of training tlian to tlic methods 
of teaching, iic studied the methods of teaching sufK- 
eientlj to recognise soiiu* of tlu-ir gravest defects. Doin- 
bey and Son is iinqiiestionnbly the grc'ati'st book ever 
written to expose tlie evils of erumimng. Do< ior liliin- 
ber, Cornelia, and Mr. Feeiler, when closely studied, 
represt'ut in the varied pha.scs of their work all the worst 
forms of cramming. 

MTienevcr a young gentleman was taken m hand hy 
Doctor Hlindier, he might ••onmiler himsidf sure of it pretty 
tight Rqiieeze. The dix-tor only' iimlertook ttie charge of 
ten young gentlemen, but he had always ready a supply 
of learning for a huiidretl. on tlie lowest cslimate: it was 
at once the liusiiieKH aial delight of his life to guige the 
unbn]ipy ten with it 

In faet, Ihvtor niinilxT’s estntdishment was a grt^t 
hothouse, in whieh there was a foreiiig apjiaratus IneeK- 
suntiy at work. All the Ixiys blew before tlieir time. Men- 
tal green iieas were proilueed at f’liristiiiu.H, and intelleetiiul 
aaparagns all the year round. MHiheniutieal giMtselM-rries 
(very sour ones too) were eommon at imlimely wuiHons, 
and from mere sprouts of bushes, tinder Ihx-tor Hlinilier'K 
cultivation. Every deseripllon of (Jreek and Latin vegi-ta- 
ble was got off the driest twigs of iKiys, under the frostiest 
oircumstnms's. Xntiire was of no eonseqneiiee at all. No 
matter what a young gentleman was intended to l>enr, 
Doctor H!lmtK*r made him b«»ar to pattern, somehow or 
Other. This was all very pleasant and ingenious, but the 
ayaiein of forcing was atUoided with it.n usual disadvan- 
fagea. There was not the right taste alsmt the pn'inature 
96 
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productions, and they didn’t keep well. Moreover, one 
young geiitleniun, with u swollen nose and an excessively 
large head (the oldest of the ten who had “ gone through ” 
everything) suddenly left off lilowing one day, and re- 
mained in the estahlishinent a mere stalk. And {>eople did 
say that the doctor hat! ratiier oiordone it with joung 
Toots, and that when he began to have whiskers he left off 
having brains. 

The doctor was a jioiliy gentleiiian in a suit of black, 
with strings at his knees, and stoekings Ixdow them. He 
iiud a liald head, liighly pobslieil, a deep voice, and a chin 
so very doulde tliat it was a wonder how’ he ever managed 
to shave into the < reuses, lie had likewise a pair of little 
e.ve.s that were alwa.vs half shut up and a mouth that was 
alwavs half expaiiih'd into a giiii. us if he had, tliat mo- 
ment, pos«-d a liov , and were waiting to i-onviel him fniiu 
his own li|is. insoiiiiieh tliat when tlie doi tor put his 
right hatiii into the brea.st of liis eoat, and. with hm other 
liand behind liim and a .seareely ]HTeeptible wag of his 
head, iniide the <-oinnion<-st oliservation to a nervous 
ntranger, it wa.s lik«* a seiitiineiit from the sphinv, and 
s<"tt)ed Ins liusiness. 

Mi.ss UlniilM'r, loo, altiiongh a aliin and grneefnl maid, 
did no soft violence to the gravity of the hoiist*. There 
was no light noiiM'iise ulKiut Miss JIIiiiiIk'i. She kept her 
hair slioit and erisp, and wore s|s‘etaeles. She was dry 
uiul sandy witii working in the graves of deeen.sed hin- 
giiag'es. None of voiir live Inngiiages for Miss lllimlKT. 
They must Iw dead -stone dead- and then Miss illimher 
dug them up like a glioul. 

■Vs tv> Mr. Fei-tler. It. A., Dr. IliiiiilH'r’s as.sistant, he was 
a kind of iniiiiun luirrel organ, with ,i little list of tunes at 
w liK'h he was eontiiuiiilly working’, over nmi ov*‘r agmin, 
without any variation. He might have isM-ii fitted up with 
a change of liarrels, jH'rhnp.s, in early life, if hus de.stiny 
had iM-en favourable; but it liad not las'ii; and be had only 
one, with which, iii a monotonous round, it was his vk-cu- 
imtioi) to iH’W'ilder the young ideas of Dr. Itlinilx'r’s young 
gcntlenien, The voiing gentlemen were prematurely full 
of earking an.Mefies. They knevv no rest from the pursuit 
of Btony-hearted verlis, savage lumn-subsfaiitives, luflexi- 
Vile syiifaetie |uisMiges. ami gliosts of exereiw's that a|)- 
jieartMl to them in tiieir clr«>nins. I'nder the forcing system, 
a young gentiemnn usunliy took leave of his spirits in 
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three weeks. lie had all the care of the world on his head 
in three mouths. He eonwived bitter sentiiTients airuinst 
his {jareiits or g'linrdians in four; he was an old mlsan- 
thro[)e in live; en^ied ('nrtius that bles.sed refUR’e in the 
earth in .sis; and at the end of the first twelvemonth hud 
arrived at the eouehisioii, from wliieh Iw never afterward 
dejMirted, that all the faiieies of llie poets, .ind lesHoiiK 
of the sages, were n mere eolteetum ol words and grammar, 
and had no other meaning m the world. 

But he went on blow, blow, blowing, in tin' doctor’s hot- 
house all the time; and the doctor's glory and reputation 
were great when he took his wintry giowth home to his 
relations and friends 

l'{Km the doctor’s dmirsteps one day, I’aiil stmsl with a 
fluttering heart, and with his small riglit hand in his 
father’s. His other hand was locked in that of Florence. 
How tight the tiny pi ensure of that oiii', and how liKise 
and cool the othci! 

The dwtor was sitting in his jMirtcntoiis stinlv, with a 
glolie at en«di knee, lusvks nil round him. Iloniwr over the 
door, and .Mincrv i on the mantelshelf “ \nd how do you 
do, sir’.'” he said to .Mr. 1 tom bey , •’and how is my little 
friend ? ” 

*• Very well 1 thank yoti. sir,” returned raid, answering 
the eloek <|Uite as iiini'h ns the disdor. 

“Ha! ” said Ur. Blimtier. “Shall we intike a man of 
him’? ” 

” Do jou hear, I’uul'.'” added Mr. Dombey; I’anI Iwing 
silent. 

*■ Shall we make a man <»f him? ” re|M*nttMl the dcsdor. 

“ I had rather lie a eliilil,” reidied I’uiil. 

Paul’s reply is one of the most foueliinglv liciuitifiil 
of even Dickens's wonderful expressions — wonderful in 
tbeir exquisite 8inij)licit.v and their profound philosophy. 
Wht;n this hook was written Dickens was Ix'ginniiig to 
get the conception of the great truth, which be illus- 
ttaied at length in Hard Times and other works, that it 
is a crime against a child to rob it of its childhood. 

When Doctor Blirnlier in his cold, formal manner 
asked Paul “ why he preferred to lie a child,” the little 
fellow was unable to answer, and as they stared at him, 
h# at length put his hand on the neck of Florence and 
burst into tears. 
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“ Mrs. riiK-biii,” said his father in a querulous maimer, 
“ I am really very sorry to see this.” 

“ J<ever mind," said the doctor blandly, nodding his 
head to keep Mrs. Pipehin back. “ Nev-er mind; we shall 
substitute new cares and new impres-sions, Wr. Doral>ey, 
very shortly. Vou \%uuld still wish my little friend to 
acquire ” 

“ Every thing, if you jilease, dor-tor,” returned Mr. Dom- 
bey firmly. 

“ Ves,” said the doctor, who, with his half-shut eyes 
and his usual smile, seemed to sur\ey Paul with the sort of 
interest that might attach to some choice little animal he 
was going to stuff. “ Ye.s, exactly, lla! We shall imiwrt 
a great variety of intormatioii to our little friend, and 
bring him quickly forwanl, I dare say. 1 dare say. Quite 
a virgin soil, 1 Isdieve you said, -Mr. Uomls-y? ” 

On leaving, Mr. Dombey- said to Paul: 

“ You'll tiy and learn a great deal here, and be a 
clever innn, won’t you? ” 

“ I’ll try,” returned the child wearily. 

“ .\iid you’ll KCKUi Ih- grown up now?” said Mr. 
Horn bey. 

“Ohl very .soon! ” replied the child. Once more the 
old, old liMik pas.sed rapidly across his features like a 
strange light. 

After his father and Florence had left him the doc- 
tor said to Cornelia : 

“ Cornelia, I>oniliey will be your charge at first. Bring 
him on, Cornelia, liring him on. Take liiin rtiund the house. 
Cornelia, and familiarize him with his new- sphere. tJo 
witli tliat vonng lady, I>omlM\v ” 

Cornelia took him first to the si'hoolroom. Here there 
were eiglit young gentlemen in vniious stages of mental 
prostration, all very hani at woik. and very grave ind«-ed. 

Mr. Eeeder, H. had his Virgil stop on, and wy slow- 
ly' grinding that tune to four young gentlemen. Of the re- 
maining four, two, who grns|H'd their foivheads eonvul- 
aively, were engaged in solving mathematical problema; 
one, with his face like a dirty window from much crying, 
was endeavouring to flounder through a hojK-lesa nuiiil»er 
of lines liefore dinner; and one sat looking at his task in 
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stony stupefaction and despair — wliich, it seemed, had been 
his couditiuu ever since breakfast time. 

After beiiij? shown throuf^h the ilonnitorics, Cor- 
nelia told him dinner would be ready in fifteen rninutea, 
and that in the uienntiine he had better po into the 
schoolroom among his “ frimnK.” 

TIis friends were nil diKtH-r.sed about the room except 
the stony fi-ieml, lio teinuined iininto able Mr. Feeder 
was stretidiiiig himself m his giay gown, as if. regardless 
of expense, he were resohed to jinll the sleeves off 

“ Heigh-ho-hiitn! ” erieil Mr Feeder, shaking limiself 
like a cart horse ** oh dear me. dear me! 1'a-:i-a-ah! ” 

“You sleep in my room, don't you?’* asked a solemn 
young gentlemuii, whost' slnrt collar curled up the lob<*« 
of his ears 

“ Master Unggs? ’’ inquired l‘nu! 

“ Tozer," said the >oung gentleman 

I’anl answered ,\es: and Tozer. fKiintiiig out (he stony 
pupil, said that it was Itriggs I’uui had alicadv felt cer- 
tain that it must be either Unggs oi To/ei, thougli he 
didn’t know w hy 

“Is jours a strong constitution ’’ ’’ inquired To/er. 

I'aul saitl he thought not 'i'o/er replied that hr 
thought not also, judging from Paul's looks, and that it 
was a pif.v. for it iieeil he lie thi'ii asked Paul if he were 
going to Iwgiii with Cornelia; anil on Paul s.iviiig “Yes,” 
all the young gentlemen (Unggs eseepted) p-ine a low 
groan. 

At dinnt'T no boy was nllowi-d (o sjK'ak; everv one was 
compelled to listen to the tedious di'course of Iloetor 
BlimhiT on the customs of the Honimis. The cramming 
of youth was coiitiiimd with great dignif.v even during 
lucals. One bo.v, .Fohnson, tvas unfortunate enough to 
choke himself hv too sinldenl.v swallowing his water in 
order%Jo catch Doctor rilinilH*r’s eye wdieii he Iwgan an 
aocouiu of the dinners of Vitellius; and to punish him 
for his breneh of manners, Doetor Bhmher said liefore 
the boys ■Wvre dismissed from the tablt-i 

✓ "Johnson will rep«*Rt to-morrow morning Inffore break- 
fast, without btok, and from the (Ireek Tcafament, the 
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first chapter of the Epistle of Saint Paul to the Ephesians. 
We will resume our studies, Mr. Feeder, in half an hour.” 

It used to be a common practice to cultivate a loving 
reverence for (Jod by using the Bible as a means of pun- 
ishment. This was in harmony with the old educational 
and the old theological ideal of punishment, as the su- 
preme means available for guiding children properly. It 
was considered a iKjrfectly appropriate use of the best 
book to use it for this best of purposes. 

The young gentlemen bovied and withdrew; Mr. Feeder 
did hkewise. During the half hour the joiing gentlemen, 
broken into pairs, loitered arm in arm up and down a 
Kiiiall pieee of ground iH-hind the house. Itut nothing hap- 
IKMied so vulgar ns . I’unetually at the a|)pointed time 
the gong lias souii<ied, and the studies, under the joint 
auspices of Doctor Mliinber and Mr. Feeder, were resumed. 

Ten was served in a style no less }s>lite than dinner; 
and after tea the young gentlemen, rising and bowing as 
before, withdrew to feteh up the nnfini.Hhed tasks of that 
day or to get u[) the already looming tasks of to-morrow. 
■After pravers ami light refreshments at eight o'elock or so, 
the " young gentlemen ” were sent to Ix'd by the doc'tor ris- 
ing and .solemnly say ing, ** We will resume onr studies at 
hev«-n to-morrow”; tlie pupils luiwed ugaiii, and went to lied. 

In the eonlideiiee of their own room upstairs, liriggs 
said his head aelieil read\ to split, and that he should wish 
hiin.self dead if it wasn't for his mother and n hluekhird he 
had at home. Torer didn’t say mueh, hut he sighed a good 
deal, and told Paul to look out, foi his turn would eoine 
to-morrow. After utteiing those prophetic words, he un 
dre.ssed himself iikhmIiIv an<i got into heil. Dnggs was in 
hiH Is'd too, and Paul in his la*d too. V'pfore the weak-o.yed 
young man apivenred to take away the eandle, when he 
wished them good-night nnd ple.isant dreams. Hut his 
benevolent. wi.shes were in vain as far as Hriggs nnd Tozer 
were eoneerned; for Paul, wlio lay awake for n long while, 
and often woke afterward, found that Hriggs was ridden 
by his lesson as a nightmare; and that To^er, whose mind 
was affected in his sleep by similar causes, in a minor 
degree, talked unknown tongues, or scraps of Greek and 
Latin — It was all one to l*nul — which, in the silence of 
night, had an inexpressibly wicked and guilty effect. 
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As Paul was going downstairs in the morning Miss 
Blimber called him into her room, and, pointing to a 
jiile of new books on her table, said : 

“ These art' yours, Doinbey.” 

“All of 'fill. ina'amV” said I’aiil. 

“Yes,” returned Miss lUiinlx'i, “and Mr, Feeder will 
look you out .some more lery soon, if you an' as studious 
os I exjK'et you will l>e, DoinlK'y.” 

“Thank you, ina'nin,” said rniil. 

“I am going out for a constitutional," resumed Miss 
Blinihcr; “and while I am gone — that is to say. in the in- 
terval between this and breakfast, Donibey- 1 wish you to 
rend over what 1 have marked in these books, and to tell 
me if you Ijuite iinderstninl what you ha\e got to learn. 
Don’t lose tune, Domlx'y, for yon iia\e none to sjmre, but 
take them downstairs, and begin direct ly.” 

" \'e8, ma'utu,” uiiswi'ied I’aul. 

There were so many of them, that although Paul put 
one hand under tiie iHittom ImmiK and his oihei hand and 
his ohm on the top iKxik, nml hugged them all closely, the 
middle IkkiU slIpfK'il out liefore he readied the disir, and 
then the\ all tuinbU'il down on the floor IlaMiig at lust 
amassed the whole library and eliiiibed into his place, he 
fell to wfirk, eneoiinigeil by a remark fioin Toiter to the 
clTect that he “was m for it now ", ^dlldl was the only 
Interrujilion he receiied till breakfast tune. At that meal, 
for which he had no ap|H'tite. e\er\ thing wn« ipute as sol- 
emn find gent<H'| us at the others; and when it was finished, 
he followed Miss ISlmdier upslairs, 

“Now, Donds'y," said Miss lllunlM-r, “how hine you 
got on with those liookK?” 

They eonipri.si'd a little Knglish, and a deal of l,atiii — 
names of things, dedeiiKions of articles and siibstiint i ves, 
:;exereises thereon, and preliminary rules u Irifle of orthog- 
raphy, a glams* at nrieient hiKt<»ry, a wink or two at intMl- 
era ditto, a few tables, two or tlin-e weights and immsures, 
and a little general information When poor Paul had 
•pelled out iiuiiiImt two, he found he hu<l no idea of nurn- 
‘Ifisr one; fragments whereof afb-rward ohtruded thein- 
JIKtlveu info number three, which slided into nuinlM>r four, 
which grafted itself on to numlxT two. K<» that whether 
twenty Romuitisea made n Ifemus, or hie hue hoe wits troy 
weight, or a verb always agreed with an ancient Briton, or 
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three times four was Taurus a bull, were open questions 
with him. 

“Oh, Dombey, Doinl»ey! ” said Mi.s 8 Blimber, “this is 
very shocking.” 

So Paul’s cramming wont on day by day. The deli- 
cate little boy, who should not have been sent to school 
at all. was forced to memorize confused masses of words 
that had no meaning to him, but he leanied to rejK'at th<y 
words, and so got the credit of doing well, and because 
he learned i-asily was ilrivcn harder and harder. The 
more I'asily he earm'd his burden the higher it was piled 
on his back. 

It was not that Mi.ss liliinlxT meant to la* too hard 
uiwm him, or tliat Docloi ItlimlxT meant to Iwar too heanly 
on the ><)uug genth-nien to {.’■eiu-ial Cornelia merely held 
the faith in wliieti she hail Ikm-ii bred; and the* doctor, in 
some partial confusion of liis i<ii-as. regarded the joung 
getillemen ns if they were all eloelor.s, and were lioru 
greiwn up Comforted b_\ the applause of the young geii- 
tle'nien's nearest relations, and urgeil on by their blind 
vanity and ill-e-onsidereHl haste, it would have Is'en strange 
if Dendor HIiihIht liiid diseovered his mist, ike, or triinmi*d 
his swelling sails to any other taek. 

'I’hiis in the ease of I’aul. Whe-n Doctor Dliinber said he 
made* great progicss, awl was milumllv i lever, Mr. l>nniiK>y 
was more' iK'iit 111. in ever on his Is-ing forced iiiiil crammed. 
In the e.ise of III iggs, when l)«M- 1 or lllmilsT re[>orted that 
he did not make great progiess vet. and was not naturally 
clever, llriggs senior was inevoinlde in the same purjiose. 
In short, liowever liigli and false the temperature at which 
the doctor kept his hothouse, the owners of the plant.s were 
always ready to leiul a helping hand at the bellows and 
to stir tile fire. 

When the midsummer vni-ation (ijipronehed, no indecent 
manifestations of joy were exhibited by the leaden-eyed 
young gentlemen assembled at Doctor llhmber’s. Any 
such violent eNjiression as “ lireakina tip” would have iK'eu 
tpiite inapiilieahle to tluit |K>hte e.stabli.shnient. The joung 
gentlenieu oozed away, seuii-aiiiiually. to their own homes; 
but they never broke up. They would have setyrned the 
action. 

Tozer, who was constantly galled and tornj'ented by a 
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starched white cambric neckerchief, which he wore at the 
express desire of Mrs. Tozer, his parent, who, desig-niug 
him for the Church, was of opinion that he couldn’t be in 
that forward state of preparation too soon —Tozer said, in- 
deed. that ehoosinp lM>tween two evils, he thought he would 
rather stay where he was, than go home. However incon- 
sistent this deelnrntion might np|>enr with that passage in 
Tozer’s essay on the subject, wherein he had observed “that 
the thoughts of home and all its reixilleetions awakened in 
liis mind the ino.st plea.sing emotions of anticipation and 
delight,” and hail al.so likened hiuiBclf to a Homan gi'nernl, 
flushi'd with a recent victory over the leeni, or laden with 
Carthaginian sjxul. advan<-iiig within a few hours’ march 
of the Capitol. presup|H)sed, for the pur[>o>-e.s of the simile, 
to be the dwelling idaec of Mrs Tozer, still it was verv siii- 
cerelv math' For it .seemed that To/er had a ilreadfiil 
uncle, who not onlj volunteered exaniiniitions of him, in 
the holidays, on abstruse points, but tvvi.sted innocent 
events and things, and wrenched them to the same fell 
purpose .So that if this uncle tiaik him to the pliiv, or. on 
a similar pretenc’c of kiiidnesa, earned him to see u giant, 
or a dwarf, or a conjurer, or anv thing. ’I’ozer knew he hud 
read iiji some classical allusion to the subject lieforehaiui, 
and vv.'iN thrown into a stab' of morta) a|ipi‘eh<‘nsK)n; not 
foreseeing where he might break out, or what authority he 
niight fuit ([uofe against him. 

A.s to llriggs, fits father made no show of artifice alKiiit 
it. lie never would leave him alone niiriierotiH and 

severe were the inentnl trials of that niifortunnte youth 
in vaeatnm tune, that the friends of the fainilv (then ri’si- 
dent near Hnvwwater, Ixmdon) m Idoin ap]>roaehed the orna- 
raental piece of water in Kensington (•iirdens without a 
vague ex|K‘etafion of seeing .Master Itriggs’s liat floating on 
the surface and an unfinished exercise l.ving on the bunk. 
Briggs, therefore, was not at all sanguine on the subject of 
holidays: and these two sharers of little Paul’s bedroom 
were so fair a sample of the voting gentlemen in general, 
'Aat the most elaslie among tliein eontempluted the arrival 
of those festive pcriorls with gimteel lesignation. 

Pickens did not wish to lay all the blame for the 
stupid process of crarnming on the tcnohers. lie prop- 
erly revealed to parents that they were even more to 
blame than the teachers, because they got what they de- 
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manded. Doctor Blimber suramod up tVjo whole philoso- 
phy of the adulthood of hi4 time in regard to a child’s 
education when he said to his daughter, “ Bring him on, 
(’orneha! Bring him on!” 

The standard of knowledge cramming fixed by par- 
ents and school boards is changing very slowly. Even 
yet a teacher’s success is measured and his chances 
of re-engagenient deeidc'd in most places bj' the an- 
swer to the question, “ How doi-s he bring the children 
on ? ” 

When asked by Doctor Blimbi-r what he wished his 
little sickly son to learn, Mr. Doinliey answered, “Oh, 
everything.” 

Wluui Paul learned easily, his father pressed for more 
studies; and because Briggs was dull, his father demand- 
ed that he Ik- driven harder at school, and made the poor 
boy’s hfe miserable at home by tedious lessons during 
the Indidnjs. 

The uncle who ma<le Tozer wretched by asking him 
unc.xpi'cted questions on all occasions is a tyjie of an 
ogre who sometimes blights the lives of children still. 

Dickens had a beautiful sympathy with childhood ini 
its sufferings not merely on aecount of deliberate cruelty) 
and neglect, but because of the burdens placed upon it [ 
by adults who, with the he-^t intentions, robbed it of its! 
naturiil rights of joyou-nc'-s and freedom. 

Whenever Doctor Blnnber was informed that Paul 
was “ (dd-fushioiicd ” or “ jMH-ulior,’' he said, as he had 
said when Paul tir«t cnuie, that study would do much; 
and he also saiil, as he said on that occasion. “ Bring 
him on, Porm-lia! Bring him on!” 

Just before the close of the term Paul fainted and 
had to be carried to hi'- room, and after an examination 
the physician advisod Doctor BlinilH-r to “ release the 
young gcntleiiuin from hia books just now, the vacation 
being so near at hand.” 

It was so very considerate to release him from study, 
when he was utterly iiniible to stud.v any longer. 

At the close of the school party when he was leav- 
ing— 
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Cornelia, taking' l>otli Paul’s hands in hers, said, “ Dom- 
bey, DomlH-y, jyou have alv^uys been my fa\ourito pupil. 
Clod bless 3 'oul ” And it sliowetl, Paul ihuug'ht, how easily 
one might do injustiee to a person; for Miss liliinber meant 
it — though she uas a Forcer. 

Paul never returned to school. Ifis life was saeri- 
ficod to his father’s desire to have him “ lenni every- 
thing.” 

In a brief look at the results of Poetor Bliinber’s 
teaching, Pickens tersely outlines three eommun results 
of cramming; 

Mr. To/er, now a jonng mnn of lofiy Btiifiire, in Wel- 
lington iKKit*, was so oNtremelv full of anliciuify us to be 
nearly on u [air with a genuine ancient Konian in his knowl- 
eilge of Fnglish; a triiiiui>h that afTeeled his good parents 
with the tenderest einolionh, and luiised the father and 
mother of Mr. Unggs (whose learning, like an ill-nrrangeil 
luggage, was so lightly paekiHl that he eonldn’t gel at any- 
thing he wanted) to hide their diminished heads The fruit 
laboriously gathered from the tree of knowledge liy this 
latter young gentleman, in fact, had lieen subjeetod to so 
much (»n*ssiire. that it had ls*eoine a kind of intellectual 
Norfolk llithn, and had nothing of its original form or 
flavour remaining. .Master llitlierstone now, on whom the 
forcing system hud the hap|)ier uml not uneoiniiion effeet 
of leaving no imiiression whateviT, when the forcing aj>- 
]iamtii8 eeaw-ti to work was in a miieh more eomfortalile 
plight; anil lK*ing then on Kliipismrd, bounii for Itengal, 
found himself forgetting with sn«di adniinilile rapidit>, 
that it was doubtful whether his dwdensions of iioiui'Siili- 
atuntives would hold out to the end of the voyage. 

Pickens, in his very able description of Pm-tor Illim- 
bePs school, directs attention to nearly every phase of 
|ljie evils of cramming. Totds i.s an illtisl ration of the 
»^B«tniction of nnmiai power b.v the “hard matheinntic.s ” 
^hnd tithcr subjects, when they are taught iin|)rop<!rl.v. 
It is a serious result of an educational system, when 
the brightest young men “cease to have brains when 
tlmy begin to have whiskers.” 

I Paul’s experience is used to show the terrible phys* 
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ical evils of cramming in any life, especially in the life 
of a delicate child. Paul was killed by his father and 
Doctor Bliinber. He should have lived. 

Cornelia's aversion to live languages and her delight 
in “ digging up the dead languages like a ghoul,'' and the 
address presented to Doctor Bliinber “ which contained 
very little of the mother tongue, but fifteen quotations , 
from the Latin ami sevi-n from the Creek,” were in- i 
tended as a protest against paying too much attention ‘ 
to th«‘ ehissicH to the neglect of othi'r studies. lie re- 
turned to this subject again in Bleak House. Richard 
Carstone “could make Latin verses.” but although his 
p<iwers were naturally e.\c<dleiit he wa-. a complete failure 
in life. He was not edueatiaj propeily, notwithstanding 
his idtility to make Lai in n-rses. 

Air. l'’eed( r i> the ixTteet tMK* of a nieehanical cram- 
nuT, “a sort of harrel oigan with a little list of tunes 
at which h(' was continiiidly working, over and over 
again, without nn.\ \unation.” What suggest ivcness 
thent IS in tlie seiiti-nce “ Mr. FeediT had his Virgil 
stop on, and was grinding that tune to four young gen- 
tlemen ” ! 

“ Bewilder the young ideas of Doctor Blimhcr's young 
geni Iftncn.” U'( d to Ik> considered io<i strong a cntioism, 
hilt niodiTii p\vcho|ngj- fully sustains Diekims in his view. 
“Arrested dei elopnieul ” is well understood now to re- 
sult from too rmieh grinding at any one siihject or depart- 
ment of a .subject, from the nionotrinous drill of the 
cruininer, or from direct iiig the child’s attention too 
much to any one study. 

TIh' inthicm’c of uniutiTi'sting study on the spirits 
was clear to Dickens. Then' is inspiraiion and physical 
advantage of a deeulv'd character in the successful study 
of an interesting subj<s*t — interesting to the child, of 
course— if the process of study ineludes the true sidf- 
nctivity of the child. There is Might, aiul nervous irrita- 
tion, and “ carkiiig anxiety.” if the child works under 
compulsion at the di'ail mailer of study. Xo w’ondcr the 
young gentlemen at Doctor Blimhcr's took leave of their 
spirits in three weeks, and passed through the subsequent 
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stages of deeper gloom described by Dickcus. They had 
none of the joy of living interest in their study, none 
of the vital enthusiasm connected with indeix'iident 
thought, none of the health that comes from pleasant 
oecujiation, none of the happiness that is found in self- 
activity alone. 

One of tlie best criticisms of wrong im'thods of teach- 
ing done by Mr. Feeder is the criticism of tlie method of 
teaching literatim*. “ At the end of the first twelve- 
month the boys had arnvi'd at the conclusion, from which 
they never ufterwurd departed, that all tin* fiiiieies of 
the poets, and the lessons of the sages, were a mere col- 
lection of words and grammar, and had no other meaning 
in the world." There are high schools yet in whieh more 
attention is paid to the “ w'onls and grammar” than to 
the sacR'd and iiisiiiring thought of the author. 

A professor in one of the leading ('duenlional insti- 
tutions of America travelled in Keolland with his daugh- 
ters. I'hey were graduates of a high seliool. He ob- 
Berved with diep regret that the> visited the mountains, 
and valleys, and rivers, and islands, and hattlelields, nnd 
cathedrals of the land, that to him laid been tilled with 
sacred interests by the writings of isenft, nnd saw them 
all without emotion. One dav la- said to tluin: “Why 
are you not interested here? To me every foot of ground 
here is full of living memories. Si*ott desenbes tt in The 
I.ady of the Lake.” One of them explained the reason. 
“ Oh! " she said, “ we’re sick of Se>>t I ; wi* had enough of 
him in the high si-hool.” 

There are Feislers .vet who jirofiiiie the ti'tnple of lit- 
erature; who never connect the souls of their pupils 
with the soul life of the authors they study. Very few 
of the graduates of high schools have learned the high 
art of loving liternture for its U*auty and ennobling 
thought, fewer still have learned how to dig snecf'ssfully 
!|li the rich mines of w'oallh that literature eontnius, and 
even a smaller nuniU*r have lenmH to tranMinufo the reve- 
lations of literature into character ami new rt*velHtion8 
in life or richer literatim* for the hsppin»'«s and culture of 
coming generations. Wc may yet loam from Dickens. 
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Tozcr became an antique pedant, learned but not edu- 
cated. 

Brigffs grew to l>e dull and heav'y-witted, and had his 
“knowledge so tightly packed that he couldn’t get at 
anything he wanted.” 

Bitherstone was one of the few fortunate fellows 
who arc gifted with niiturnl power to pasH through the 
cramming system witliout being affected seriously in any 
way. 'J'hey get little, if any, good, and they speedily 
forget the wrongs inflnUed upon them and the learning 
witli which their teachers attempteil to cram them. 

Briggs showed the (>vil elTis-ts of cramming in the 
destruction of indivi<lnaltty. ‘‘Jlis fruit had nothing of 
its original tluvour remaining.” 'Ihi-. is one of the gen- 
eral charges made against Doctor Bliinhcr's forcing e.s- 
tablishment, or hothouse. " Nature was of no conse- 
quence at all. No matter what u >onng gentleman was 
intended to Ix'ar, Doctor Hliiriher made him bear to pat- 
tern .somehow or other.” The destruction of selfhood 
was the great evil of the old s%s(eni of teaching. 

Allot lier important eritieisni made b,v Dickens of the 
Indhousi- system is worthy of special attention by edu- 
cators. lie recognised the e\il effects of giving any 
stnd.v or work to children, that is naturally adapteil to a 
later stage of their development. The development of 
children is always arrcstid when the work of a higher 
stage is fomeil into a lower stage of th(>ir growth. The 
tiu«> evolution of the child consists m a growth through 
a series of progressive and inlerde]H-ndent stages. This' 
was not rt'cognised in the ciiueational system Dickens 
dc-sired to improve. It is not yet recognised to a very 
large extent in practice. “ All the boys blew before their 
time,” in Doctor Bliniber’s sehool. “ The doctor, in some 
partial i-oiifusion of ideas, regarded the young gentle- 
men as if tlie.v were nil doctors, and ware born grown up.” 

Dickens w'as so careful to make his names and terms 
express volumes of meaning that he probably meant the 
phrase “mathematical gooseberries” to be especially 
aignifieant. The fact that they were grown on “ mere 
sprouts of bushes.” and as a consequence were “ very sour 
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ones, too,” reveals the philosophy since made so eh'nr by 
Doctor Harris, that early “ drilling ” in arilhmotic has 
been one of the prolific causes of arrested developine.nt 
in children. The appeal against the common practice 
of growing “every description of (treek and Ijitiii vege- 
table ” from “ dry fvigs of hoys ” was compndiensivc* and 
timely. They were not merely twigs, but dry twigs in 
whom the sap had not begun to circulate freely. No 
expressions, no volumes, could stale the evil of untimely 
cramming more clearlj than this group of phrasis used 
by Dickens in describing Doctor Blimbi'r'.w school. 

“The frostiest circunistanct's ” is aiiotlier of tho 
thought-ladt'ii plirasi-s, which was evidently intended to 
warn teachers against the mistake of tr\ing to pioducc 
any intellectual fruit at untiinel.v jw-riods of tin' child's 
development. “Wintry growth” means unseasiPiuiblc or 
untimely dev<*loj»ment. 

Tho condemnation of the folding shown bv Paul in 
parting from Florenci'. ami the Doctor’s cold-hloodeil oh- 
9er\'ation, “Never mind; we shall sulistitu'e new can's 
and now impressions. Mr. Domhe.\. very shortly,” were 
iritetid<*<l to show how utterl.v the knowledge cramming 
ideal had prevented the rt'cognition of the fundamental 
fact that fis'ling is the basis and the balteiw’ jtower of 
intellectual force and energy. Th<' same jirinciplc is 
taught b.v (oirrnlia’s shock at Paul's alTectiou for old 
Gluhb, and her father's siminiar.v settlement of the ease, 
when he n'ulized that the little child was intensely affec- 
tionate and s.vnipatlietic. “Ha!” s.dil the Doctor, shak- 
ing his head, “ this— is — hail, but stud,\ will do much.” 

Dickens deals in a most thorough manner with the 
absolute wickedness of neglecting, or nttenif>ting to 
•motber fis'ling in tbe trniniiiK’ and ediieation of ebildren 
in Hard Times. He undonhti'diy received his clear eon- 
C«-ptioiia relating tu the iutelleefual value of fisding from 
Froebel’a w'ritings 

The l«id effects of crnmmiiig on the ii}i\si<-al consti- 
tution of children are pointisl out in “ the convulsive 
grasping of their f on-heads ” by the two bo.vs engaged 
in solving inatbematioal problems. Nervous exhaustion 
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is here plainly indioated. They were “very feveriah,” 
too, and poor BriKKS was in even a worse condition, for 
“ he was in a state ui stupefaetiou and was llabby and quite 
cold/' Both Brif^Rs and Tozer frightened Paul the first 
night he tried to sleep in their room by talking Latin 
and (Iri-t'k in Ihi-ir dn-ams. l*uul thought they were 
sw'eanng. Ldueation should never interfere with a 
child’s sleep, either with its souudiiens or its duration. 
Even the boys told l^nul on the first day of his school 
life that he would need a good constitution to withstand 
the strain at Doctor IJliinher's. 

The exhaustive and exasperating practice of piling 
up arrears of woik, so naturally eoiiiU'eted with cram- 
ming — in fact, so essential a part of the unnatural pro- 
cess — comes 111 for Us share ot eondemnation, too. One 
of the hoys, “whose faee was like a dirty window, from 
mueli crying, was endeavouring to Hounder through a 
hoisdess numiH-r of lines/’ The friends of Briggs were 
constantly in terror “lest th<‘y should find his hat float- 
ing on u pond and an unliiushed exercise on the bank." 

The same jiraetiee of eharging up arrears of work is 
condemned in David (’opperfnld by associating it with 
the hateful Muidslones 

The eiiiiniiiers absolute indifference and contempt for 
any scmhlance of correlation in studies is revealed by 
('orneiia’s action in giving liim a collivtion of la>oks on 
his first morning Is-forc school with iiistniiUions to study 
them at the plai-es sh(> had m.'irked for him. No wonder 
that “when poor I’aul had sjielleil out number two ‘he 
found he had no idea of mimUT one; fragments whereof 
afterward obtruded themsi lves into number three, which 
sidled into iiiiiiiIht four, which grafteil itse-lf on to num- 
ber two — so that whether twenty Bomuluscs made n 
Beimi.s, or hie. htec Iiih- was troy weight, or a verb always 
agn>i*d with an ancient Briton, or three times four was 
Taurus, a bull, were ufam questions with him.” 

\Vhcnev(*r words are given ladori* thought, or as n- 
substitute for thought, and without definite ndationshl* 
to the thought already in the mind, they lie in the ml®* 
as unrelated, and therefore unavailable knowledge. 
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A boy in London had received considerable historical 
teaching, and his mind had made a certain kind of unity 
out of the confused mass. When asked at his final ex- 
amination What he knew about Cromwell,” he an- 
swered : “ Cromwell interfered with the Irish, and he was 
put in prison. When he was in prison he wrote the Pil- 
grim’s Progress, and he afterward married Mrs. O’Shea.” 

This was equalled by the other boy who wrote at an 
examination: “ Wolscy was a famous general who fought 
in the Cnnioan War. and who. after being decapitated 
several times, said to Cromwell: ‘ If I hud served you as 
you have served mo I would not have been deserted in 
my old age.’ ” 

Paul’s studies were always dark and crooked to him 
till Florence bought copies of liis books and studied 
them, and b.v patient sj-jnpathy made all that had been 
dark light, and all that hud la-eii crooked straight. 

The habit of giving definitions of abstractions to 
children, and exj)ecting the definitions alone to be com- 
prehendi'd by children, is held U)) to dehcrved ridicule 
in the explanation of the word ‘‘analysis” to Paul, when 
Cornelia pro[Hjr,ed to read the analysis of his oliuracter. 

“If my rocollcotion ser\‘es me, the wortl analvHis, as 
opposed to syntliesi.s, is thus defined by Walker: ‘The 
resolution of an object, whcthi-r of the soi)s<*« or of the 
intell<*ct, into its first ch-ments.’ As opjioscd to synthesis, 
you observe. Now you know what nnalvsis is, Dombey.” 

How jK-rfectly sim'ple and clear and expanding this 
would be to a child'.s mind! Dickmi'^ sa.vs: “Dombey 
didn’t seem absolutely blinded by the light let in upon his 
intellect, but be made Miss BlimlsT a little bow.” 

What loose habits of thought, and how miiob hy- 
pocrisy and mental vaguenfs.s are causeti by using words 
instead of realities in the early teaching of children, ami 
then asking them if they understand w’hat we have been 
telling them! The “little bow” has usually a demoral- 


"cing effect. 

It is a mere fan‘e to call the committing to memory 
definitions “education.” 
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whether the definitions are memorized at home or at 
School, silently, by oral repetition, or by stn^^ing them. 
All definition leiirniiip: as the origin of thought is cer- 
tain to destroy inti'rcst and arrest development and lead 
to inaeeun»-y of thought, iliss Le Kow’s collection of 
blunders made by children eouhl never have been made 
if till' children had been taught projierly. 

Such mistake-' us ‘‘The body is mostly coiuposed of 
water, and about one halt of avaricious tissue” or 
“I’nrasite, a kind of umlirella,” or “Emphasis, putting 
more, distress on one word than on another," should 
suggest to teachers the ahsuniity of committing defini- 
tions to memory. It is one of tlio weakest forms of 
cramming, and i' most ridiculous and least useful when 
the meiiioriziiig is done hy himultaiieous oral repetition. 

-'‘Hard Tunes e.vposes the eiils of cramming in the 
teai-hiiig praeli-ed in thi' normal school in which Mr. 
M’C'hoiikiiniehild was trained, end in the definition rc{.>e- 
tition as gueii hy IJit/cr, and so highly praised by Mr. 
Gradgniid ; 

“ Ititzer, jour dotlnition of a horse " 

“ Qiiadriiived, granmiuoious. Forty teeth, namely, 
tweutt-four grinders, four eyeli-eth, and twelve ineisors. 
Sheds eoat in the spring; in marshy eoiiiitnes sheds hoofs, 
too. Hoofs hard, but re<)uiring to be sliod with iron. Age 
known In murks in mouth.” 

Ilow clear this wouhl make the conception of a horse 
to a man who hud never seen one! Sissy Jiipe, too, is 
used to .show the failure of eramiiiing to educate a girl 
of quick intellect and strong emotions. Bhe could not 
be crammed. 

MThoiikiiniehild rejiorted that she had a very dense 
head for figures, tliiit, onee jvosessed with a general idea 
of the globe, she took the simvllest eoneeivnhle interest in 
its exact measurenients; that she was extremely slow in 
the acquisition of dates, unless some pitiful incident hap- 
pened to lie eoniieeled therewith; that she would burst into 
tears on lH»iiig required (by the mental process) immedi- 
ately to name the coat of two hundred and forty-seven 
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muslin caps at fourteenpence half-penny; that she 'was oa 
low down in the school as low as could be; that after cif^ht 
weeks of induction into the elements of political economy, 
she had only yesferday Iteen set rif^iit l).> ti j>ruttU'r three 
feet hiffh, for itdurning' to the «|uestion. " Wltiil *h the iirst 
princijile of this science?” the alisuril nnswcr, “To do 
unto others as I would that they should do unto me.” 

Mr. (Jrailffrind observed, shnkin;' his head, that all thin 
was very bad; that it showed the neecssity of iniiinto frrind- 
ing at the mill of knowledge as )M‘r system, schedule, blue 
btxik, rejKirt, and taiiiilar stutements A to /; and that ,Iu|K! 
** must lie kept to it.” Ho Jupe was kept to it, and liecame 
low-spirited, but no wiser. 

Dickens makes the artist in Somebody's LupfraK*' say: 

“ Who are you every' day at your eomjietitive 

excruciations? The fortunate candidates whose heads and 
livers you have turned U)isitle down for life? Not you, you 
are really [aissin^ tlie ciummers and coaidies ” 

And Jemmy I.irriiM'r. in desiTihiiitr his teacher, said: 
“ Oh, he was a Tartar! Ki-eping the l><>ys up to the mark, 
holding exainiiiatiun.s once u mouth. leeturiiiK upon all 
sorts uf subjects at all sorts of times, and knowing' every- 
thing til the world out of a book.” 

Dickens saw the evils of eomiMdit ive examinations 
more cbrnrly than many educators do two generations 
afU'r him. 

When educators in schools, colleges, and universities 
learn a better way to jirontote luipils, to ela-sify men and 
women and to rank them at graduation, than by' holding 
promotion and graduation examination.s cnimming will 
be of no ust>, and ther** shall be no more* eraniniing. 

Dickens was right ns usunl. The crammers and 
roaches are those who ant tested by “ eotniH lilive excru- 
ciations”; and how those who force through most stu- 
dents boast and stmt and lord it over the less stuwssful 
crammers anti conches on eommoneeinent days and other 
public occasions! What a misleading mockery cxainina- 
tiotui are as tests of power and ehnraeter! 

Few even of Dickens’s phrases contain such a con- 
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densation of fact and philosophy as the phrase “whose 
heads and livers you have turned upside down for life.” 
Few phrases deserve more careful consideration from 
educators. 

Dickciiis makes the effect on the head still more star- 
tling: by the description of Miss Wf)zenharn’.s brother in 
Mrs. Lirnper’s Legacy. “ Aliss Wozenham out of her 
small income had to support a brother that had had the 
misfortune to soften his brain against the hard mathe- 
matics.” 

In the same story he laughs at the practical results of 
language cramming usually done in the schools: 

And tile way in which .Icromy spoke his French was 
n real charm. It was often wanted of him. for whenever 
anytxKly spok<> n s> liable to me I saj s " Noncomjircnny, 
you’re very kind hut it’s no use — Kow .Temmy! " and then 
Jeuiniy he tires away at ’em lovely, the only thing wanting 
in .Icmniy’s French Ixung as it npfx'nreil to me that he 
linrdly ever undcrstooil a word of what they said to him, 
which made it scareely of the use it might have lieen. 

Dickons attempted to picture the foldings of a hoy 
toward bis teachers in the days when crumming was 
almost uiuv'crsallj’ practised in the story of Liouteiiant- 
Coloiiid Kobin Ucdfortli, aged nine. When the Latin 
master was captured, he was saved by Captain Boldhcart 
from the punishment of death to which he was con- 
demned by the crew of The Beauty. Captain Boldhcart 
had been one of his pupils, and ho said : “ Without tak- 
ing your life, I must yot forever deprive you of the 
power of spiting other boys. T shall turn you adrift in 
this boat. You will find in her two oars, a compass, a 
bottle of rum, n small cask of water, a piece of pork, a 
bag of biscuit, and my Latin grammar. Go! and spite 
the natives if you can find any.” 

When he afterward released him from the savages 
who wore about to eat him, he grunted him his life for 
the second time on condition: 

“ 1. That he should never under any circumstances 
presume to teach any boy anything any more. 

9 
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“ 2. That, if taken back to England, ho should pass 
his life in travelling to find out boys who wanted their 
exercises done, and should do their exereiscs'’ for noth- 
ing, and never say a word about it.” 

When it finally became m*cessary to hung the Latin 
master, Boldheurt “ impressively point«>d fuit to him that 
this is what spiters come to.” 

There are many kinds of cram that yet pa.ss as fairly 
respectable in schools and univeixities. When the teach- 
ers or the professors give notes to bi" eo])ied by the pupils 
and memorized, they are cramming. When tea<‘hers are 
storing the memories of children with faets. tahlcH, dates, 
etc., to be usckI at ^ome future time, they are erumniing. 
All memorizing by rep<‘titu)ii of woriL, even if they 
are understood, is cram, if the pupil <an work the 
thought into his life by reinHition of process or of ojiera- 
tion. Words can never take the jduee of self-iiclivity, nor 
even of activity. 

So long as knowledge storing is pluei'd above eharac- 
ter development, examinations by “ I'xaimiicrs ” will re- 
tain their power for evd, and so lung as su< li exumina- 
tion-s are held cniinining will coniinue. 

All proces<»cs that attempt to educate from without 
inward, instead of from within mitward. are in the last 
analy.sis cram. Tlie selfhood mu.st be active in going out 
for the new knowledge. The <‘hild must himself he origi- 
native, dinjctive, and executive in the leaniiiig pnicess 
if cram is to be avoided coinpleUdy. This is the only sure 
way to secure perfwt apperception, and without apper- 
ception the new knowledge lies dormant, if not dead, and 
unrelated in the memory' until it dlsaiiix-ars. as did Bith- 
erstone’s. His deeleiiBions, according to l>iekens, wer© 
not likely to last out his journey from Lnglund to India. 



CUAPTER VI. 


FUEE CHILDHOOD. 

Adolthood can never be truly free till childhood is 
free. Perfect freedom can not be developed in a soul 
filled with the apperceptive experiences of tyranny. Ifo 
man is fully free in the freest country in the world who 
wishes to domiuale even his child. The practice of 
tyranny develops the tyrant. Guiding control is entire- 
ly different from domination. 

Dickens taught the doctrine of a rich, full, free child- 
hood from the time he wrote Nicholas Nickleby in 1839. 

Eicn the sunhiirncd faces of gijisy children, half naked 
though they be, suggest a drop of comfort. It is a pleasant 
thing to see that the sun has licen there; to know that the 
air and light are on them e\erv day; to feel that they are 
children, and lead children’.s lues; that if their pillons be 
damp, it is with the dews of heasen, and not with tears; 
that the limbs of their girls are free, and that they are not 
crippled by distortions, iinimsing an unnatural and horrible 
penance u(Kia their sex; that their lives are spent, from 
day to day, at least among the waving trees, and not in the 
midst of dreadful engines which make young children old 
before they know what childhood is, and give them the 
exhaustion and Infirmity of age, without, like age, the 
privilege to die. (lod send that old nursery tales were 
true, and that gipsies stole such children by the score! 

If he had written nothing but this exquisite quota- 
tion from Nicholas Nickleby he would have deserved rec- 
ognition as an educator. It shows a clear insight into the 
great principles of physical freedom, intellectual free- 
dom, and spiritual freedom. 

In The Old Curiosity Shop he made the world sympa- 
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thize with a child who lived with an old man, lie gives the 
keynote to this fundanicutal thought of the book in the 
opening chapter: 

It olivnys grieves tne to eontemplnte the initiation of 
children into the \%ai8 of life when they are seureely more 
than infants. It checks their confidence and simplicity — 
two of the Ix'st r|unlities that lleu\en giies them- -and de- 
mands that they share our sorrows befoic they aie capable 
of entering into our enjoyments." 

Little Nell had the sadness of a lonely ebildhood, 
though her grandfather lived with but the one nun of 
making her haiipv. 

In Martin Chuzzlowit — 

Tom Pineh's sister was goierness in a family, a lofty 
family; jierhups the wealthiest biass and eo|)|iiT foniuler'a 
family known to mankind They lived at ('.■unta>rw'i-ll: in 
a hou.se so big and fteree that its men* outside, like the out- 
side of a giant’s castle, struck tenor into vulgar ininda and 
made bold jktsohs ijuail. 

When Mr. Pecksniff and his daughters wont to visit 
Miss Pinch she 

•was at that moment instructing her eldest pupil; to wit, 
a premature little woman of thirteen ,\ears old, who had 
alreaily arriv<*<l at .siii'h a pifi-h of w hah’lsine niul edueutiun 
that she had nothing girlish uImiuI her, which was a source 
of great rejoicing to all her relations and friends. 

One of the unsolved mysteries is the fact tlmt such a 
large proportion of parents arc so anxious to have their 
children grow up. The desire may lx* understood when 
poverty loii(!^ for the time when the little hands may 
help to win bread, but that wealthy piirf-nts should hasten 
the premature state of adulthood in their children is in- 
comprehensible. 

A great deal of attention is paid to the blunder of 
robbing childven of real ohildhood in Domhey and Son, 
which is so rich in several departnii'iits of (‘tlueational 
philosophy. Doctor Illimher regarded llie young gentle- 
men “ as if they were bom grown up.” 
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Paul’s life aud death were intended as warnings to 
ambitious parfuits. Florence was robbed of a true child- 
hood by her mother’s death and her father’s lack of sym- 
pathy. Briggs and Tozer had no childhood; they were 
porseeuted by the ingenious and ignorantly learned 
adults at home during vacations, as well as by Doctor 
Blimla'r during sehoid time; so that “ Tozer said, indit'd, 
that choosing between two exils, he would rather stay at 
school than go home.” 

l'’oor Bithi-rstone hud no childhood. He was shipped | 
away from his parents in India to the re.spectable Indl i 
eondii<'t<‘d by that widely known and highly reputcsl child 
trainer ilrs. Pijadiin. 

Poor little .Miss Pankey spent a great deal of her time 
in Mrs. Pipeliiu’s “ corrt.s'Tional dungeon.” What a 
mercy it would be if all such unfortunate children could 
be stfden by the* gipsies! , 

Airs. Pipchin’s theory taught “ that it was wrong to 
eneourage a child’s mind to develop and expand itself 
like a young flower, hut to oiK-n it by force like am 
oy.stor.” 

When Doctor Blimla'r asked Paul, six-year-old Paul, 
“if he wtiukl like tlu-m to make a man of him,” the child 
replied ; 

“ I had rather h<‘ n child.” 

One of Dieki'iis’s mo-t sueei'ssful hits at the com- 
mon phiiosophj, that the desired adult characteristics 
must be devehuK-d in childhood in their adult forms, was 
made in describing Airs. Tozer’s i*ffort to iiualify Tozer 
for the po.sitioii of a elergyinnn by making him wear a 
Btilf, starched luTktie while he was a hoy. 

When Kdith upbraided la-r motlier for practically 
conijadliiig her to marry Air. Domboy, her mother a»ke<i 
angrily : 

“What do you inemi? TTaveu’l you from a child ” 

“ .\ child! ” said PMilh, Utoking nt her; “when was I a 
child? Wliat eUiUlluuHl did you ever leave to me? I was 
a woman— artful, designing, niercemiry, laying snares for 
men — lieforc I knew myw'lf or you. or even understood the 
banc and wretched aim of every new display I learned. You 
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gave biHh to a woman. Look upon her. She is in her 
pride to-night.” 

“ You talk strangely to-night, Edith, to your own 
mother.” 

“ It seems so to me; stranger to me than to you,” said 
Edith. "But my education was conijjlcted long ago. I 
am too old novi and have fallen too low, by degrees, to take 
a new course, and to stop yours, and to help myself. The 
germ of all that purifies a woman’s brt'ust, and makes it 
true and good, has noxer stirre<l in mine, and I have noth- 
ing else to sustain me when I despise nijself.” 

Later, on the night Iiefore she was to marry Mr. Dom- 
bey, she .said : 

“Oh, mother, mother, if jou had but left me to my 
natural heart when I too was ii gill a .\(uinger girl than 
Florence — how different I might ha\e b<-eii ' ’’ 

Bleak House gives Dickens’s most striking pieture of 
the deterioration resulting from giving no real childhood 
to children for a series of generations. 

During the whole time con.sumed in the slow growth of 
this family tree, the house of Sinallweed, alwavs early to 
go to business and late to niarri . has strengthened itwdf in 
its praetienl ehnrneter, has disenrvled all nmuwments, dis- 
oountenaneed all storybooks, fairy tales, flefions, and 
fables, and Imriishod all hwities wbafsoe\er. lienee the 
gratifving fiK't that it has had no child horn to it, and 
that the eonijdete little men and women whom it has pro- 
duced have lieen observed to liear a likeness to old inonkeya 
with something depressing on their minds. 

There has tieen only one rhihl in the Kinallweed family 
for several generations. Little old men and women there 
have been, but no idiild, until Mr Snuillweed'a grand- 
mother, now living, beenine weak in her intelleet, and fell 
(for the first time) into a childish slate tVith such Infan- 
tine graces ns a total want of observation, memory, iinder- 
atanding, and interest, and an eternal disi>osition to fail 
aaleep over the fire and into it, Mr. Smallw»*4*d’a grand- 
mother has undoubtedly brightened the family. 

There could be no more awful pieture than that of a 
family in which for a series of generations the children 
had been, through heredity and training, made little 
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old men and "women,” who were never ptirmitted to in- 
dulge in uuy o.hildi'sh piuys, or to enjoy any stones, or 
in any way have a genuine childhood, so that they not 
only came to look like monkcjs, but “ like monkeys with 
something deiiressing on their minds ” ; and in which the 
only child for several generations had been Mr. Small- 
wecid'fi grandmother, when she ht'ciimc weak in intellect 
and “ fell (for the first time) into a childish state.” 

In The Haunted House the wreU-hi-d child who came 
to Mr. Kedlaw'a room is described as ‘‘a baby savage, a 
young monster, a child who had never been a child.” 

Hiekeiis made Ins greatest pica for a free childhood 
in Hard Times. The whole of the educational part of 
the book condemns the traiiiuig of Air. Gradgrind, al- 
thougii be was an earnest, high-minded gentleman, whose 
supreme purpose was to train Ins family in the best possi- 
ble way. Indeed Air, (Irndgrind was so sure he was right 
in his views regarding child training that he founded a 
school to teach the childn-n of Coketown in accordance 
with what he believed to lx* correct principles. 

Air. Gradgrind is desenhed as 

a kind cannon loaded to the nni/zle with faets, and pre- 
jinred to lilow eliildren eleaii out of the regions of child- 
luKwl at one disehnrge. lie seemed a galMini/.mg appa* 
ratvis, t<x>, eliargetl with n grim nieehanieal siilistitute for 
the tender young nnaginatioiis that were to l>e stormed 
nviay. 

There were fi%e young tiradgrinris, and they were 
motlels e\ery one. The\ Imd twen lectured at from their 
teiiderest venrs; eoursed, like little hares. AUmist aa soon 
ua they could run alone they had lieen made to run to 
the lecture room. The first object with which they had an 
association or of which they had a rememlirance was a 
large blaekboard with a dry ogre chalkiiig gluistly whit« 
figures on it. 

Not that they knew, by name oi nature, anything alxmt 
an ogre. Kaet forbid! I only list* the wonl to express a 
monster in a lecturing castle, with heaven knows how 
many heads mnni{>ulated into one, taking childhood cap- 
tive, and dragging it into gloomy statistical dens by the 
hair. 
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No little Gradfipriix) ever Been a face in the mewn; 
it was up in the iiK>nn liefore it eonhi speak distinctly. No 
little Uradpriiid had ever learned the silly jinjrle, “ Twin- 
kle, tw'inkle, little star; how I wonder whut you are”; it 
had never known wonder on the subject, huviiifr ut five 
years old dissected the tJieat lit nr like a Professor Owen 
and driven Chailes’s Wain like a locoiiudive enj^ine ilriver. 
No little (Jradf^riud had ever asswiated n cow in a field 
with that famous otvw with the cninniled horn who tossed 
the dog: who worried the cat who killed the rat who ate the 
malt, or with that yet more funious cow who swnllovved 
Tom Thumb; it had never henrtl of tliose celelirit ies, and 
had onlv In'cn introtliieed to a eow ns a praiiiiiiivoroiis ru- 
minatiiig tjuadru|ied with several stomachs. 

The effect of preventing all kinds of t'lijoyment for 
his children in thedr own home was that they naturally 
soupht for enjoyment surreiititioiisly in a way of which 
their father disapproved. But when a man disapproves 
of legitimate amusements in his family his I'ondemna- 
tion of whut i.s improixT will have little weight with his 
children. 

When Mr. (Irndgrind was going home from the seliool 
examination he had to pass near the eircu«, and he was 
amazed to ffnd his daughter Louisa and his son Thomas 
stealing a view of the performanee. 

Phenomenon almost Incredible though distinctly Been, 
what did he then behold but his own iiiclulliirgicul Ix>ii- 
isa {lecping with nil her might through n bole in n deal 
iKHird, and his own rnnthemntical Tbonins abasing himself 
on the ground to entch tint n lusjf of the griiecful eejues- 
trian Tyrolean flower act! 

Dumb with amazement, Mr. finulgriiid rroswd to the 
spot where his faiivilv was thus di.'-graccii. laid his liand 
upon eaeh erring child, and said: 

“IjOuiBa! Thomas! ” 

Both rose, red and disconcerted. Hut Ixuiisn ItKiked at 
her father with more Iwldness than Thomas did. Indeed, 
Thomas did not look at him, but gave biiuself uii to lie 
taken home like a machine. 

“ In the name of wonder, idleness, nnd folly! ” said Mr. 
Oradgrind, leading each away by a hand; “what do you 
do here?” 
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“ Wanted to tsee what it was like,,” returned Louisa 
short I y. 

•• What it was like? ” 

“ Ves, fatlier.” 

Tliere was an air of jaded siillennoss in them l>oth, and 
jMirt ieiilurl\ in the f'lil, \et, tliroiiph tiie disKiit- 

isfaetion of iier faee, tliere was a lif'ht with iiothinj' to 
rest upon, a fire with nothin;' to burn, a starved inia^'ina- 
tion keeping' life in itself somehow, which briffliteiied its 
expression. Not with tlie brightness naliiiai to cheerful 
youth, but witli uiK-eitaiii, ea^fer, doubtful flashes, which 
had somethin;' painful in them, aiialo; 7 ou.H to the changes 
oil a blind fae<* groping its way. 

“ You! Thoiiias and vou, to whom the circle of the 
seienees is ojicn, 'riioniaa and jou, who may be said to lie re- 
plete with (aels, Thomas ami you, who have Is-en trained to 
niatlieinatical exactness. Tiioiiias and >oii, here! '' cried Mr. 
Grudgnnd. ‘‘in ibis ilegnided position' 1 am nmiired.” 

‘‘1 was tiled, father. 1 iiave Iwen tired a long time,” 
said liOiiisa. 

‘‘Tired'.' Of what’” asked the astonished father. 

“ 1 thui't Know of what- -of evert tiling, 1 think.” 

When tlii'.v roached homo. Mr. Gradgriiul in an in- 
jured tone said to Mrs. (irndgriiid, after telling her where 
he had found the ehildron: 

“ 1 should ns siKin have expei-teil to find my children 
reading iKHdrv.” 

” I>ear me,” vv hiiii|M-re«l Mrs (iiadgrind “How ran 
yon. laiiiisa and Tlioiiiiis' I wonder nt vou As if, with 
iny head in its present throbbing .sf.ite. ton couldn’t go 
and liHik at the shells anil inineials and things provided 
for you. iiisteail of circuses! " said Mrs (iradgriiid. “ You 
know a-s Well us I do. no voiiiig |»“oiile linve eireits masters, 
or kee|i l•ln•usl>s in eabmets, or attend leeturt*a alMuit eir- 
euses. What can yon jwsMblv wiinl to know of circuses 
then? 1 am sure you have enough to do. if that's what 
3 'ou want. With my head in its prt'sent state. I couldn’t 
rememlH'r the mere nanies of half the facts j-ou have got to 
attend to.” 

“ That’s the nuison! ” jsvuti'd l,(Ouisn. 

“ Don’t tell me that’s the reason, iM'cause it can ho 
nothing of the sort.” said Mra. Grudgrind. “Go and be 
Bomething-ological directly.” 
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After Louisa had married Mr. Bounderby, Tom and 
Mr. Harthouse were discussing her one evening, and Tom 
said she thought a groat deal when she was alone : 

“Ay. ay? Has resources of her own,” said Harthouse. 

“ Not so much of that ns j-oii may suppfise," n'tumed 
Tom; “ for our governor had her erumincd with all sorts 
of^dry bones and snuduat. It’s his sjstcm.” 

“ Formed his daughter on his own nuHlel? " suggested 
Harthouse. 

“ liis daughter? Ah! and everjlnidy else. Why, he 
formed me that wnj,” said Tom. 

“ Imjiossiblel " 

“ He did though,” said Tom, shaking his head. " I mean 
to say, .Mr. Harthouse, that when I lirsl left home ami went 
to old Bounderbj's. I was ns flat ns n wnrimiig-pnii, and 
knew no more alMUit life than any ojster do<‘s.'' 

Dickens describes a visit Loui.sn made to Ixr father’s 
hoase, and shows how little of the true home feeling w’as 
stirred in her heart, as she approached the pliiee, where 
she should have had a happy ehildiiood. 

Neither, as she approached her old home now, tlid any 
of the best influene<*s of ohl home descend ujion her. Her 
remembrances of home and childhood were remembrances 
of the drying up of e^ery spring and foiiiiluin in her young 
heart as it gushed out. The golden waters were not then*. 
They were flowing for the fertilization of the land where 
grapes are gnthertfl from thorns, and figs from thistles. 

When her father proposed to Louisa that slu* should 
maro’ Mr. Bouiiderb.y, she said : 

“ The baby preference that e\en I have heanl of ns eom- 
mon among children has never had its innis'ent resting 
place in my breast Yon have lieen so careful of me, that 
1 never had a child's heart You have trained me so well, 
that I never drenm<*d a child’s dream. You June dealt so 
wisely with me, father, from my cradle to this hour, tlial I 
never had a child’s belief or a child’s fear.” 

Mr. Gradgrind was delighted at hLs apparent Buccetw. 
Ho could not 8o«, he was bo practical and «o self-opinion- 
ated, that her heart was breaking while she was yielding 
with external calmnesa. 
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But the wapiiiff time came soon. Mr. Ilartboiise, 
young, attractive, and uuscrupulmis, made love to Ijouisa, 
and finally persuaded her to run away with him. Unable 
to resist the temptation in h<T own strength, she fled to 
her father’s house through an awful storm. 

The thninler was rolling into tiivtanee, anti the rain 
was jjotiruiR do^^ n like a deluge, when the door of his 
room op'ned He looked round the lamp uj>on his table, 
and saw with amazement his eldest daughter. 

“ Louisa! ” 

“ I’ather, I want to s|N>ak to sou " 

“What is the matter' What is it? I conjure you, 
Louisa, tell me what is the matter.” 

.She dropiK-jl into a elinir before him, and put her cold 
hanil on his arm. 

" FutluT, jou hu\e tiaiiied me from my cradle." 

” '\'es, Louisa ” 

“I curs** the hour iii whuh 1 was born to such a 
deKtm.^ 

He looked at her m doubt and dread, \aeautly repeat- 
ing, *' ('urs** the bourl t'urse the bout’ ” 

" How could %ou ghe iiu* life, and take from me all the 
inapprei'inble things that raise it from the state of eon- 
aeioiis death? Where are the graws of tny souT’ NS'here 
are the .sentiments of my heart? tVhat lia^e a on done, O 
father, what ha%e you done, with the gfirilen that should 
hate hlcHimed tinee, in this great wilderness here?” 

She sirnek herself with IsUh her hands n)*on her liosoin. 

“ If it had eter lH*en here, its ashes alone would save me 
from the tfii*! In which iny whole life sinks " 

He tightened his hold in time to prexent her sinking 
on the floor, hut she cried out in a terrible xoiee, “1 shall 
die if you hold me! L**t me fall upon the ground! ” And 
he laid her down there, and saw the pride of his heart and 
the trnnn|>h of his sxsteni lx ing, an insensible heap, at 
his feel. 

Tu the Sc-hoolhoy's Story, the boy^/vvho was to have no 
holiday at homo was invited to sjiqdid his liohdays with 
“ Old Chee.scman ” and Mrs. Cheeserfian. 

So I xvent to their delightful hoiiise, and xvaa as happy 
aa I eonid possibly be. They undfrstand hoxv to conduct 
tbemaelx’C* toward boys, they do. When they take a boy to 
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th«* play, for instance, they do take him. They don’t go in 
after it’s Ix'gnn, or come out before it’s over. They know 
how to bring a boy up, t<K>. Ijiuik iif tlieir own! 'rhough 
he is lery little n.s jet, what a capital lioj' lie is! Why, niy 
next favourite to Mrs. (.'het'senmu and Old C'heesenian is 
young Cheesemnn. 

Wlion Dickens cnme to his last book liis heart was 
still full of sympathy with the chihl. 

Edwin Drood said to Mr, Jasjx'r: “ Life for you is a 
plum with the natural bloom on. It ha^n’t ksui over- 
carefully wiped off for you.” 

In the same book Mr. Grewginus is described; 

He was an arid, sandy man, wiio, if he hnel liecn put 
into a grinding mill, l<K<ke(l us if he would have' ground 
immediately info high-<iried smilf. Jle had a seuntj ilat 
crop of hair, in colour and consistcnci like some very 
mangy j’cllow fur tip|i«‘t. it was so unlike liiiir, that it 
must have lM*en a wig, hut for tlic stupendous iniproliaiiil- 
Ity of nnylKKly’s volvinturily s|K>rtitig such a head. The 
little play of feature that his face t>resetifed was rut deep 
into it, in a few hard ciirve.s that maile it more like work; 
and he had certain notidies in his forehead, whieh looked 
as though Nature had licen aUnit to touch them into sen- 
sibiiity or refinement, when she had inipiif lent 1\ thrown 
away the chisel, and said, "I really can not lie worried to 
finish off this man; let liim go as lie is " 

lie trieil to explain the reason for his ixeuliaritles to 
Rosa : 

“I mean," he explainisl, " thni young ways were never 
my wtiys. I was tiie only offspring of parents far atlviineed 
in life, and I half Ixdieve ! was Viorn advanced in life inv ■ 
self. No (x*rsonallty is inl«ui<led toward tin- mime yon will 
SO soon change, w In-n i remark that viihile the genenil 
growth of |x-ople seem to have eonie into <-\istence buds, I 
seem to have i-onie info existence a chip I was a chip and 
a very dry one — when I first beeamo aware of inywlf.” 

Dicken-s fakes a front rank among fhc' educators who 
bare tried to save the child from “ child-qindlers,” and 
preserve for them the right to n free, rich, real childhood. 
The saddest sight in the world to him was n child such 
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as he pictured in A Tale of Two Cities: “The children of 
8t. Antoine had ancient faces and grave voices.” 

In Barhox Brothers Mr. Jackson said of himself; “I 
am, to myself, an unintelligible book, with the earlier chap- 
ters all torn out and thrown away. My childhood had no 
grace of childhood, my youth bad no charm of youth, and 
what can be exiM'cted from such u lost beginning f” 

Dickens tried to save all eliildreii from such a begin- 
ning. 



CHAPTER YII. 


ISDIMDUALITY. 

Dickens bt'gun to write <lefiuitely about irulivichmlity 
in Martin Chuzzlowit in 1^44. Martin d(;t*cTibitl u ct)!!!- 
pany he met in Ainerieii “who wi^re so straiiffely devoid 
of individual traits of character that anj' one of them 
might have changed uund.> wilh the other and nobody 
would have found it out.'’ 

In David t’op{K>rficld he makes Tratldles, who was 
trained by Mr. Creakle, say “1 have no invention at all. 
not a particle, I suppo.se thi're ne\er was a young man 
with less originality than I hate." 

David himst'lf said sagely: “ 1 have encountered some 
6ne ladies and gentlemen who might as well have bt'cn 
born caterpillars.” 

David emphasizes the jiha.se of individuality that 
teaches the jjow-er of each imhvidual to do sonif> sjM'cial 
good, when he said to Martha when she sjioke of the river 
as the end of her msdess life: 

“In the name of tlie great Judge, lafore whom you 
and all of us must stand at his dread time, dismiss that 
terrible idea ! We can all do some good, if we will.” 

In Bli'ak House Sir Ixici'ster Dedbwk is represented 
as of opinion that he should at least think for every one 
in connection with his estate. 

The preaent rcjircscntntiic of the llt'dloi'kH is an ex- 
cellent master. He «iip|Kis«‘B all his di*|M-nilen<H to lie ut- 
terly liereft of individual characters, intentions, or opin- 
iODH, and is jterHiiader] that he was born to uujjersede the 
necessity of their having anj'. If he were to make a dis- 
covery to the contrary, he would be Htmjdy stunnevl — wotild 
never recover himself, most likely, exi-ept to gasp and die. 
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The same absolute contempt for the individuality of 
the poor is ridiculed in The Chimes. Sir Joseph Bowley 
is a type of the English squire who used to act on the as- 
sumption that he had to care for the workmen on his 
estate, and the poor of his neighbourhood, as he did for 
his horses and other animals. 

“ 1 do my duty as the Poor Man’s Friend and Father; 
and I endeavour to edueiite his mind by inculcating on all 
oc'casiona tlie one great moral lesson whieh that class re- 
quires— that is, entire Depeinleiiee on myself. They ha\e 
no business whateier with— with tlieinselves. If wicked 
and designing jicrsons 1«‘ll them otherwise, and they be- 
come ini)}ntient and discontented, and are guilty of insiih- 
ordiniite eoiuluet and hliiek-he.irtod ingratitude — which is 
undoubtedly the ease - 1 am their Friend and Father still. 
It is HO ordained It is in the nature of things Tliey 
needn’t trouble tliein.sehes to think al)<iut anything. I 
will think for them; I know what is goes! for them; I 
arn then |sT|H-tuiil jMireiit. Stieh is the dis|M’usutiou of on 
ttli-wi.se Froiidetus*." 

It is strange that men so coinmonlv a^enlx' to Provi- 
dence the dreadful conditions which have rrsult(*d from 
man’s ignorunee and si ltishness, and which Providence in- 
tended man to n'form. 

Esther, in Illeak House, spi-nking of the influence of 
the eharieerj- suit on Kichard Carstone, said: 

“ The eharaeter of much older and steadier jH'ople may 
be even ehauged by the eireumstanees surrounding them 
It would lie t<H) iiiueh to exjjeet that a Isn’s, in its forma- 
tion, should Ih* the -subject of such iiifluenees, and escape 
them.” 

I felt this to Vh’ true; though, if 1 may venture to men- 
tion what 1 thought IwHides, 1 thought it much to be re- 
gretted that Iticlnml’s ediiention had not eouiiteraoted 
those itiflucnees or din»eted his charm-ter. He had been 
eight years at n )uihlic schrxil. and had learned, I iinder- 
fitood, to make Latin verses of wveral sort.s, in the roost 
admirable manner. But 1 never heard that it had been 
anybody’s business to find out what his natural bent was, 
or where his failings lay, or to adapt any kind of knowl- 
edge to film. He had been adaptinl to the verses, and had 
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learned the art of makinff them to such perfection, that 
if he bad reniiiined at whool until he was of agv 1 Kup- 
poi>e he o<iuld only hme pone on ninkinp them over and 
over npain, unless he had enlarpe<l his education by forpet- 
tmp how to do Jt. Still, nitlionph 1 had no doubt that tliey 
were ^erv lieaiilifiil, and \erv iui|>rovinp. and ^erJ• sntlieieiit 
for a preat many j)Uj(H)ses of lif«“, and always remembered 
all thioiiph life, 1 <lui doubt whether Kuhaid would not 
ha\e jnohted In some one studjing him a little, instead of 
his studyinp them ijuile so iiuieh. 

Richard was one of those unstable men who have pood 
abilities, but who do not use tliein jH'rsistent ly in the ae- 
coniphshmeiit of any one imrpose. and wlio never seem 
to find the spliere for whieli they are liest lilted. Thev 
arc man-products, not (Jod-piothieis When Richard, 
after st'vt nil attempts to work at other Ihiups with hiplt 
enthusiasm for a few we«ks, deeuied to be a jili^sunan, 
Esther said: 

Mistnistinp that he only i-anie to this eonclusioti hc- 
eanse, huMtip inner liad iniieh ehaiu’c of tiiulinp oiil for 
hiiiiM'lf what he was fitleil for. and liiiviup inmr been 
ptiitled to the discovery, he was taken with the newest idea, 
and was pla<l to pet rid of the trimhle of eousideriit ion, 
1 wonden-d whether the Latin verses often ended in this, 
or whether Itiehanl's was a solitary vase 

Kiehard very often ennie to see ns while we nniuiined 
in Ijondon (fhouph he soon failed in his letter w i itiiip), 
and with hi.s i(niek abilities, his piwxl spiiits, his pood tt*ni- 
jsfr, his palely and freshne.ss, was alwuvs di-liphtful, lint 
thotiph I liked him more ami more the bettiw I knew him, 
1 Htdl felt more and more how much it was to be rvpretted 
that he had been «'dueate<l in ik> habits of fipjilieation and 
concentration The system whuh bad addiessed biin in 
exiietlv the same nianmT as it bail adiliessed hundreds of 
other boys, all varvinp in eharaeter and capaeity, had en- 
abled him to dash throiiph his tasks, always with fair 
credit, and often with dtstinetion; but in a fitful, da/./linp 
way that bad eonfirnieil his reliniiee on those very <|Unlities 
in himself whieh it had Ix'cu inosl desirable to direet and 
train. They were preul qualities, without whieh no hiph 
place can lie meritoriously won; hut. like fire and water, 
thouph excellent seryuntN, they were very bad masters. If 
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they had l>een under Richard’s direction, they would have 
been his friends, but Richard being under ttieir direction, 
they became his eiicreics. 

'•'Any educational ‘■ystein that “ addresses hundreds of \ 
hoys exactly in the same manner" must destroy their in- 1 
dividuality. ' 

In Hard Times Torn Clradgnnd Is'came a low, de- 
graded, sensual, dissipated erimiiiHl, and Dickens accounts 
for his failure hy the unnatural restraint, eoiistuiit over- 
sight, and the strangling <if his imagination in hi*- cradle 
and afti'rward. In other words, the hoy's selfhood never 
had a charu-e to develop, anil < vi r\ power he had natu- 
rally to make him strong, true, and indeiK iulent had helped 
to work his ruin. 

In Tittle Jtorrit iMrs. (leneral is herself a modi I to 
he avoided, and her sv.stein of training is ruiiculed hi cause 
slic jiaid no attention whatever to the selfhood of her 
jiupils eM'i'jit to conci al it urtfullv and prevent the recog- 
nition of any of the evils hy which it was surrounded and 
which it bhoiild help to overcome. 

^trti. (b-ncral had no opinions Her way of forming a 
niinil was to pievcnt it from foiniing ojunions Slic had 
u little ciri'ular set of mental grooves or rail,s. on whieh she 
started little trains of other iH'ojile’s opinions, wliieh never 
overtook one anotlier and never got anywhere Rven her 
propriety eoiild not dispute tliat there was iniprojiriety in 
tlie world, hut .Mrs (leiiernl's way of getting rid of it was 
to put it out of siglit, and initke t>clieve that there was 
no such tiling 'I’his was another of la-r wavs of forming 
a iiiind- to cnini all articles of dilVicully into eupiioards, 
liK'k I hi'iri uj), and sav tliev liaii no evistence It w ,is the 
easiest way' ami, iH'yontl all comparison, (tie propercst 

.Mrs. tlcneral was not t<» Iw told of any tiling shocking 
Accidents, miseries, and olTenev's were never to Ih- men- 
tioneil before lier. I'assion was to go to sleep in the 
pri'senee of .Mrs tieneral. and bh«)d was to cliang'e to milk 
and water. The little that was left in the world, when all 
these deductions were made, it was Mrs Ueneral’s province 
to varnish. In that formation process of hers, she dippt'd 
the sninllcRt of brushes into the largest (»f jkM.s. and var- 
nished the surface of every object that came under con- 
10 
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me, I oaii’t help it. When my eldest brother was liom, 
of tHiurse the rest of us Knew (I mean the r<‘st of us would 
hu>e known, if we had l»“eii in eMstenee) that he was heir 
to the fiiniily embarrassments -we eiill it Wfoie eoinpiiiiy 
the faiuilj «-state. Uut when my sei'ond In other was poiuff 
to be born by and In, ‘This,’ .sn\s ,\1. II K., ‘is a little 
pillar of the ihuieh ‘ Unit bom, ami beenine a pillar of the 
ehiuch--a leij. sh<ik_\ one My thud Inolher up|H'iired 
eonsidernbly in iidMinee of his enij.ij^i inent to niy inolhei, 
but M. K K . not at ail put out In sin prise, instaiitls de- 
clared hmi a eireiimiiaM>rator \Sas pitchforked into the 
na\y. but bas not I'lreiininm ifjated i amioiiiieeil niiself, 
and was dis|M)sed of with the hiphl_\ satisfactory results 
embodied before %oii When niy jounper brothi r was half 
an hour old, it was setth-d In M. K 1' that he should lune 
a nieeh.'uiieal puiiiis, and so on. 'riiereloie 1 .say M II K. 

am uses nie ’’ 

In tht‘ s.iine book Braillf\ Heaiisti.m ’s .sehool i.s dt'- 
SierilH'd as om' of a system of s<-lio(>l, m which “school 
builtlintfs, tadiool-touchers, and s<.hool pupiU are all ac- 
cordin^r to pattern, and all tiiKeiidind in tin liithl of tbo 
latest (tos|K>l tiecortling to Monoton.t.” 

Bradley Ilcad~toin‘ Imnsidf was a nicchiinieal product 
of a nici'hanical s\.,tcni of uiiifoniiity tliat destnned in- 
dependence and individuality of charaett r. 

Dradley Headstone, in his deeent black coat and waist- 
coat. and decent white shirt, !in<l tfecent formal black tie. 
and decent pant.'iloons of |i*'p|>iT and salt, with his dem-nt 
sil\er waf<di in Ins |KK'kel riiifl its decetit hair guard round 
his neck, hnikcd a thoroughly dci-cnt Muing man of si\--and- 
luenl > Ib- w as inner seen in any <>l her dr»‘ss, and yet t here 
was a eiTtam stiffness in his mannei of weaiiug this, as if 
thiTe wen- a want of adaptation iM'lween Inni and it, re- 
calling some meehames in their holidav clothes He hud 
actjuireil mechanically a great store of lein her’s knowledge 
He could do mental arithmetic ineehnnically , sing at sight 
mechanically, blow Mirious wind instrumeuts me<-haii- 
ically, men play the great ehureh organ mechanically. 
From his early childhoiKl up, his mind hail l«'en a place of 
mechanical stowage The urningeineiit of his wholesale 
warehouse, so that it might Iw always ready to meet the 
demandK of retail dealers— hUtory here, geognijihy there> 
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nstrononiy to tli<* r)f»ht, cfonornv to th«* Ifft — 

liutiinil liiHtory, Iho plivhical scicni'cK. fip'iii-cs, niiisif, tlie 
lovstT iuntln'inatiCH, ni»l w tint not, sill in thi'ir s»‘v»‘rsil 
[lias I'M tluM s'itrf had imjmrtrd to hi.s ooiiatt'natK'o a look 
of fare 

Siip|ir<'ssion of so niush t«» nialo- room for mo much had 
fallen him a coiiMtiiiiiicsl m.'iniioi oici and siImim- 

Tlio moMt rcniarkahl*' slcMoripi ion of a MVstem of train- 
ing that totally itriiorod iiidu i<ltinlit \ and {'hippcil and 
batten'd and moulded and Msmeezed all .student'* into the 
Kaine jiattern or mould is the desenptiou of the normal 
whool in wliH'h ilr. (Jradjfnnd's tiailier, Mr. i!‘('hoak- 
nniehild. was trained. “ Mr. M’( 'hoakumehild and one 
hundred and forty <ither schoolmasters had he« n lately 
hirnt'd at the same time, in the same faetor.v, on the .same 
pnni'iph s, like so nuiny piano leys” 

Volumes could not make the saerifiee of indn iduality 
clearer than this senlenei' doe-. 

At “till jjrinders' school bo>s were taiii^bt as par- 
rots are.” 

Doctor Blimbcr was eomh innetl Is'causo in his system 
‘•Nature was of no consesun nee at all, no matter what 
a ho.v was intended to Iwar. Doctor llliinlwr made him 
la-ar to pattern sonu'how or other ” 

In Doctor Stroiifr's si’h.iol “we had plenty of hlKmt^.” 
The ho\s hill! also “noble tfomt s out of door-” in this 
nioih 1 school of Dii'keiis l-ilsTty and noble outdoor -ports 
are the be-t n>;eneu's .vet mealed to man for the devel- 
opment of full si'Iflii.od in harmony with the fundamental 
law of education, .si If-aetiMty . 
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THE CULTCRE OF THE IM \GIN MIOS. 

Is thr preface to the first number ef Il'Ui-elii.bl Words 
Dickons said that one of the objects lu* had in mi-w in 
publishing the iiiagazine was to aid in tlio dovelopinont of 
the imagination of cliildren 

From the time of Rariiabv ltiidg(> lii> unconscious 
recognition of (he riglit of (he i-hild to have his imagina- 
tion made freer and stronger can be fill in Ids writings. 
His conscious recognition of the absidute necessity of 
child freedom iiudinhd the nleal of the culture of the im- 
aginatum. 

JIo reached his educational meridian in Hard Times, 
and the iwdagogy of this hook was ilevoted almost en- 
ttirely to child freidom ancf the imagination, to n-vealing 
the fatal error of Mr. (irndgrind’s philosophy, which 
taught that fact storing was the true way to form a 
child’s mind and character, enfirelv ignoring tlie faet ihat 
feeling and imagination are tin* sirongest i lenients of in- 
tellectual powt'r and clearness. 

In Bleak House, whieh immedi.itely jireceded Hard 
Times, he gave a ver>‘ able <h*s<'ripf ion of ihc effeets of the', 
neglect of the development of fin* imagination f<ir several ; 
generations in the cliaracleristic.s of the Smallwii'd family 

The Smnll'veefiB had strerigttiened llieiriwlves in tlieir 
practieal eharaoter, discarrled alt amiiseinenlH, diKconnte- 
nanced all »torjiHM>k», fairy tales, ficlioiiH, anil fnliJes, and 
ImniBhed all le\ities wlint«fwM>r. Heins* tin* grutiBing 
faet that it has had no child born to it, and that the eom- 

plete little men and women it has prcaiii 1 luui* lieen 

obaen'ed to War a Hkeness to okl monkeys with something 
depressing on their minds, 

m 
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Mr. Sniall wi-fcl’s jfraiitlfulhtT in in a lielplcHH fonditioii 
an to hiw low<*r, ami iioarly ao an to his upixT limits; but 
his mind is unimiiairod. It holds, as well us it cmt held, 
the first four rules of arithmetie, and a eertain small col- 
lection of the hardi-st facts In respect of idcalit\, re\er- 
ence, wonder, and otlier such phrenolopical attributes, it 
is no worse off than it used to la-. Kierythinp that Mr. 
Sninllweed’s grandfather e\er put away in his mind vtas 
a pnib at first, and is a (,>Tub at lust. In all his life he has 
never bred a ample butteitly. 

This alone is a treatise of pn-nt suppestiveness on the 
need of the devehi|im( nt of the imapinat ion and the 
means iiv whicli it should he tlevelopi th 

Hard Times was evidently intendeil to show the weak- 
ness of the 1 lerhart ian psyeh<d<>pv. Dickens la-lieved in 
the distinctive soul as tin rr^al selfhood of each child, and 
ns tile onlv true retdity in liis nature, the domiuatinp in- 
fluence in his hf< and eluiraeler. lie did not Indieve that 
kiiowledpe formed the soul, hut that the soul transformed 
knowlinlpe Tie did ind heln ve that knowletlpe pave form, 
Colour, and tone to the soul, hut that the soul pave new 
form, eohuir, and tone to knowlodpe. He ridiculed tho 
idea that the educator hy usmp preat care in the selection 
of his kiiowledpe could pioduce a mail of such n character 
as ho desired; that ten pounds of yellow knowhslpe and 
ten jiouitds Ilf hliie kiiowledpe judiciously mi.xcd in n hoy 
Wiuild eerlainl.v produee twenty pounds of prei'ii manhood. 

He believed that in i vitv child there is an ehmient 
‘•def.Miip all the ealculations ever made hy man. and no 
more known to his nrithmelic than his Creator is." He 
did not aprec with the psycliolopy of which Mr. C.rad- 
prind was the impi'rsonation. Mr. Oradpnnd believed 
that he could rtsUice human nature in all its complexities 
to .statistics, and that “with his rule, and a pair of scales, 
and the multiplication table, he could weiph and measure 
any piin-el of hiiiiiaii nature, and tell you exactly what it 
comes to.” 

Mr Grndprind had established a sehool for the traiu- 
inp of the ehildren of Coketown, and had enpaped Mr. 
‘M'f'hoakumrhild to t<*ach it. Dickens criticisivi the nor- 
mal school traininp of his time in his description of Mr. 
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il’Choakiunohild’s pr«’paration for flic work of stimulat- 
ing j'uuiig life to larger, neher growth. 

Ho anrl somo ono hundrod and forty other sohfwl- 
niasf<TK lijul 1h-oii lately toined at the same tune, in the 
same faet(trj, on the same principles, like so inany piano- 
forte legs. He hud In'cn put thioiigh an imniense \ariety 
of po<-es, and bail an.swered volumes of head-breaking ques- 
tjons. Orthoginphy, et_\niolog\, syntax, and prosodj , bi- 
ography, astronomy, geography as geneiul eosinography, 
the sciences of compound jiroportion, algebra, land survey- 
ing and levelling, vocal music, and iliavving from nuKlels, 
were all at the ends of his ten chilled lingeis He hint 
worked his stony way through her Ma)esty's Most Hononr- 
ahle Privy Connell's S<diediile H. anil had t.iken the IiIimiiii 
off the higher bninelies of niathemal les and physical sil- 
ence, Freiu'h, (iernian, I.atiii. and (irei k He knew all 
alKillt all the watersheds of all tin* woild (whatever they 
are), and all the histones of all the peoples, and all the 
names of all the rivers and tiioiintains. and all the pro- 
ductions, manners, and customs of all the i oiintries, and all 
their iKiund.iries und bearings on the t w o-and-t hirty (kuiiIs 
of the compass 

Ah! Mr. M't hoaktimchild, rather overdone If he hud 
only' learned a little less, how infinitely l«-tler he might 
have taught muidi more' 

riiekens eriticisisl the lack of profes-ioiml training, 
and the fact -storing process which suhorvlinated feeling 
and iniagination. 

Mr. (Initlgritid’s scliool was to Ik- ojiened The gov- 
ernment ofhi'er was present to exatnine it. Mr. (iradgrind 
made a short opening ndtiress; 

“Now, what T want is faefs. T« aeh these Isivs and 
g-irls nothing tint facts Facts alone are wanted in life. 
Plant nothing cls«'. and root out everv thing else Yon can 
only form the minds of reasoning animals upon facts; 
nothing else will ever be of any service to ttieni This is 
the principle on which T tiring up mv own etiil<lr»*n, and 
this is the principle on which I bring up fticsc ctiildren. 
Stick to facts, sir! ” 

The ficcnc was a plain, bare, monotonous vault of n 
whoolrtwim, and the sfs'aker's stpiare forefinger emphn- 
aized his obuerrations by underacoring every sentence wdth a 
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line on tin* schfOTlmnster’K Kloo'ie. Tho oniphasiH was helped 
by the siH'tiker’s Sfpiare wall of a forehead, which had his 
eyebrows for its base, while his eyes found commodious 
cellaraf'e in two dark ea^es, o\ershn<lowed by the wall. The 
emphasis was hel|M'd by the si>eaker‘s mouth, which was 
wide, thin, and hard set. The einphasis was helped by the 
sjM-aker’s mucc. which was iiitlevitde. dr_\, and dictatorial. 

“ In this life xvc want nothing^ but facts, sir, nothing 
liut facts " 

The si«‘akcr, and the schoolmaster, and the third grown 
j)ersoti present, nil backed a little, and swept with their 
eyes the ini lined plane of little vessids then and there 
arranged iii order, rends to base iin}MTiai gallons of facts 
poured into them until thes ssere full to the brim. 

Most of the schoolrooms of the world are y« t ‘‘plain, 
hare, monotonous saiilts," although nearls fift.v sears after 
Iliektiis pointed out the lua d of artislie form and artistic 
(leeorntioii in schools we are iM-gmning to awake to th.: 
idea that the nrs'lutei'tun*. the oolouring, and the art on 
thi Stalls and in the eahiin'ts of schools ina> intlucnee the 
charneters of eiuldren more even than the teaching. 

Mr. (iradgniid proeeedeti to U'k a few iiuestions of the 
pvtpils. who in this ness m hool were to U knossn hv num- 
Iht-- so much mure statistical and inaiheinatical— and 
not hy their mimes. 

As he stood Ix’fore the puiiils. who were seated in rows 
on a gallery, “he seemed a kind of runiion loaded to the 
miiz/li* with facts, and prepansl to blow- them clean out 
of the regions of ehildhoud at <*iie dis<*liarge He .ss'cnied a 
gals iint/nig apparatus, too, ehargi d with a grim mechan- 
ical substitute for the tender ,M)ung imaginations that 
were to Ik* stormed asva.s'.” 

In the last aentenee I)i<*kens res'cals the true philoso- 
phy of Mistaiiung and developing natural and therefore 
prodnetivc interest, and explains boss’, after destroying it, 
teachers trj' to galvani/e it into spasnvKlic aetivity. 

“fiirl numtier tssenty," said Mr. (irndgrind, squarely 
pointing witli liiN nqiinre fon'llngs-r. “I don't kiioss that 
gitl. Who is that girl’’" 

“ Sissy .liijK*, »-ir,’’ e\phiineil numls'r twenty, blushing, 
standing up, and coiirtesying. 
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“ Sissj- IS not a nnmp,” said Mr. Grudgriiid. “ Don’t i-all 
yourself Kiss\. Call yourself Ceeilia " 

“ It’s father as onll.s me Sissy, sm,” returned the younfr 
fprl in n treinbliiijr ■Noiee. and with another coiirtesj 

“ Then he has no husiiiess to do it," said Mr. (Jradpnnil 
"Tell him he mustn’t. Ceeilia .]uf)€'. l.et me see. What 
18 your father? ’’ 

“ He Isdonps to the horse ridinp, if \ on please, sir ’’ 

Mr. (Iradpiiml frowned and waved olT the olijeetionahle 
ealliitp with his hand. 

“We don't want to know anvthinp alMiiit that here. 
Von mustn’t tell us alnnit that here ^ oui father bri-nks 
horses, don’t he'*’’ 

“If toil jilease, sir, when thev can pet lin> to break, 
they do break horses in the nnp, sir " 

“ Y'ou mustn’t tell us about the nnp here. \'erv well, 
then, deserilw vour father uS a hoisehreiikei He diK-tol'H 
8iek horses. 1 dare say?" 

“Oh, jes, sir” 

"Very well, then He is a vetennnrj surpeon, a farrier, 
and horsebreakor. (live me jour dethiition of a horse ’’ 
(Sissy JujK' thrown into the pr«>atest alarm bv this 
dcmaml ) 

“ tJirl nunilK'r twenlv iitiable to define a horse* ’’ mid 
Mr. (Jradpriiid for tlie peneral la-hoof of all the little 
pitehers. “(iirl numlH-r twenty isissesseil of no facts in 
reference to one of the eomnioiiest of nnimals’ Some laiy’s 
definition of a horse. Itit/er, jours” 

lbt./,er: " QundrufH-d Graniinivoroiis I’orty teeth, 
namely, twenty-four primiers, four ejeteeth, and twelve 
incisors. Sheds coal in the Hfirinp, in niarshv eoiinlrieH 
sheds hoofs frHj. Hoofs hard, but reijiiiniip to Is* shisl with 
iron. Apt* known by marks in mouth " Thus (and 
much more) Kit/er. 

“ .Now, pirl number twenty,’* said .Mr (iradprmd, “ jou 
know what a hurst* is.” 

The keen c<lpe of Diekens’s sarcasm will la* fell wlien 
it is remenificrcd that Sis.sy Jui>e was born amonp horsM s, 
had lived with them, played with them, and ridden them 
«n her life, but wa.s “ ipnorant of the commonest facts rt*- 
gardinp a horse.” She could not define a horse. 

The government examiner then stepped forward: 
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“ Very well,” said thih gentleman, briskly siniliiip, and 
folding his urms. ” TbatV a horse. Now let me ask you 
frirls and would jou paj^er a room with representa- 

tions of horses? ” 

After a pause, one half the ehildren eried in ehorus, 
"Yes, sir! " l'i>on w hi<-li the other half, sei-inp in the 
frent lenian’s fiu'e that “ Yes” w.is wron^’. eiied out in eho- 
ruH, " .No, sir' " as the eiistoiii is in these e vaniinatioiis. 
“Of eoiir.si-, no \\Ii\ wouldn't jou?” 

A pause Oin* «’orpiileul slow )h>\ , with a whee/y man- 
ner of hrenthint,’’, leiitiireil the answer, tieeause he wouhln't 
]m|M‘r a room at all. luit wouhl paint it 

“ > on mu»t pajK-r it,” sanl the trent lem.m rather warmly. 
“ You must pii(M'r it.” sanl Thomas (iradfrrinil, 
“whether joii like it or not Ilon't tell iim jou wouhln't 
pafsT If. What do ton nietiti, 1 ki> ’ ” 

“I'll evphiiii to soil, then." said thi- freiitleruan. after 
another and a dismal [»aus«-. “wh\ \ou wouldn't pni>er a 
room with represmital ions of horses Do jciii eter see 
htirses walkiiif' up and down the sides of riKims in realitj — 
in fuel ? Do \ ou " 

“ ^'es. sir' " from oiw half, " No, sir! ” from the other. 
“Of course, no," s.ud tlm puitlemtin, with an imlip- 
natit look at the w roiiy half. “ W hj . then, .\ou are not to 
see nn.vw here what you tion’t see in fact; j ou are not to 
lime anywhere w h.at you don't hate in fact. W’lmt is 
culled taste is only another iiiinie for fact 
Thomas (iradirriiid noddt <1 his iipprohation 
“Tins IS a new piineiple. a <tisn>%erj. a irreat diseov- 
t'rj.” said the p-ntlem.in “ Now, I'll try you apain Suiv- 
pose you wen' piinir to ear|s't a room Would \ou use a 
earja-t hminir a repn-seiitat ion of flowers u|M>n it * " 

There Ih-ihi,’’ a p'lieral eoiiMi'tion hy this time that 
“ No, sir' " was always the ripht answer to this pentlemnn, 
the ehorus of “No” was very stroiip f)nly' a few feeble 
strapplers said “ Ves,” ainonp them Sissy Juih* 

"(iirl nuinlier twenty,” said the p'ntleinan, smilinp in 
the ealm Ktrenptli of knowledpe. 

S|s^y' hluslied, ami stmal up. 

“So you wouhl eariwt your room- or your husband’s 
rotjin, if you were a prown woman and had a liustiand — with 
reprc.sentiitiona of flowers, would you? Why would you?” 

“If you please, sir. I am lery fond of flowers," said 
the pirl 
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“ And is that why 3-011 would put tables and chairs upon 
them, and have jH'ople walkiii)' over them with heavy 
boots? ” 

" If wouldn't Inirt them. sir. The.v wouldn't crush and 
wither, if 3011 please, sir. The3- would Is* the pictures of 

what was verv iiretly, and plensnnt, and I would fanc3- ” 

“Ay, av', nv ' lint 30U mustn’t faiiev," cried the pen- 
tleman. (piite elated I13 eoniiiip so happil3 to this jKunt. 
"That's if! 'li’ou are never to fnncv ’’ 

“ Knot, fact, fact," s.iid the penfleiniin 
" Fact, fact, fin-t,'' re|M*ate<l Mr. (iratlprind 
“ You are to Ik.* in all thinps repulated ainl poverncd,” 
said the pentlcnian. " by fact. \Ve ho|K* to have, before 
lorip, a iKiaril of fact, com|>osed of coiumissimiers of fact, 
who will force the jw'ople to l»* 11 jieople of fact, anti of 
nothinp but fact Von must tliseanl the woid Fanev alto- 
petlier Vtiu have nothinp to do with it on art* not to 
have, in anv" object of use tvr tirnainenl. what would Ive a 
contradietion in fael. '^'tni don’t walk upon (lowers in fact, 
3-ou can not be allowed to walk uimui (lowers m eariw*ts 
You don't find that foreipn birds and biilterfiies come and 
p«*rch uiKin 3'onr crwki'rv-; 3'ou can not l>t* iK*rniifteti tti 
paint foreipn birtls and biitterfii(*s upon your rrtK*kerv. 
You must lUK* for all these purpti.ses combinations anil 
mot! iftcat ions (in primarv- colours) of matlit'inatical fip- 
ures, which are eusccjitible of prtnif and tlemonslrntion. 
This IS the new discover3-. This is fuel. This is taste ’’ 

Then Mr. M Y’hoakuinchiitl was asked to teach )iis first 
lesson. 

He went to work in tins prejmnitorv lesstin not unlike 
.Morpiana in the Fort.v Thieves* Itaikinp into all the vessels 
ranpeil liefore him, one after anoth(*r, to set* what they eon- 
talned. .Sa3', pootl M'Cluiakuinchild, when from thy Isiil- 
Inp store thou shalt fill each jar brim full by and by. dost 
thou think that thou wilt always kill outripht the roblier 
Fancy lurkinp w'i(hiii--or sometimes only maim him and 
dintort him? 

The “ mnimtnp and distortinp” of the iinapinaiion 
filled Dickens with alarm. lit* recopnist-tl with preat elear- 
neos the law that all evil sprinps from inisu*K*d poiHl. and 
he knew that if the imapinntion is not cultivated properly 
the child not only loses the many intellectual and {spiritual 
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advantapcs that would rosult from its true culture, but 
that it is exposed to the terrible danger of a distorted 
imagination. Tom (jradgnnd is used us a type of the 
degradation that results from “ the strangling of the im- 
agination.’' Its glmst lived on to drag him down “ in the 
form of grovelling seii'iHalities.” That which, truly used, 
has most jiowcr to ennoble, has al-o, wh<-n i^arped or 
dwarfed, most power to <|i‘grMde. 

As Mr. Varden told his wife. “AH good things jter- 
verted to evil purposes are worse than those whicdi are 
naturally bad.” 

The five young (Iradgrind- hud little o[)portunity to de- 
veloji their iinugiiiations. They wen- watched too closely 
to have any imaginative pla\s; they were not allowed to 
read i>o( try or tietion; the\ heard no storu*'. thiy had no 
fairies or genu in their lives; they lu-ard nothing of 
giants or such fals<- things; no little Hoy IHui- e\er hlew 
hi- horn for tluiii; no Jack Horner took a plum out of 
any pie ui their exjM-neiK-*-; no «neh ridiculous jx-r-ou as 
Santa f’lans ever jnit anvthing in their stockings; no 
eovs ever jH-rfornied the impossihle feat of jumping over 
the moon, so far as they knew; they had never even heard 
of the cow with the eruinphsi horn that tos><'d the dog 
that worried the eat that killed the rut that ate the malt 
that lay in the house that Jack built. Tln-y km w, or they 
eoiild say, that a eow was “a gnuninivoroiis ninilnating 
ilinulrii|x-d.” anil that was i-iiough. in the philosophy ot 
Air. (Irudgrind. 

Sissy Jnpe’s father got into ditfieiillies in foketown, 
and he Ins-nine dihi-ouraged and run away. Mr. (Iradgrind 
was a good man. and meant to do right, so he adopted 
Sissy. 

Ill- told her his intt-ntioiis rather bluntly; 

“.IiilM-, I lia\e made up ni\ mind to take \ou into my 
house, and, when you are not in attendance at the iw-htHil, 
to employ you altoiit .Mra. (Jrailgrind, who is rather an 
iioalid. I haie exphiiiMH) U> Mins Inniisa' -this is Mlsa 
I..ouisn the miserable but natural end of your late career; 
and \<ni im* to exf>r«'w«l,'i understand that tlie whole of that 
Buhject is jinat, and is not to lx* referreti to any more. 
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From thi» time you beg-in your history. You are, at pres- 
ent, ignorant, I know 

“Yes, sir, \t“ry,“ slie niisweriHl, eoiirtesyiiig. 

“ I shall lane the satisfaetion of causing jou to he 
strictly educated; and you will lie u li\ing pnM>f t«> all who 
come into coinmunicutioii with yon, of the ad\nntag<“s of 
the training you will rcccne. You will be reclaimed and 
formed. You ha\e lieen in the halui of reading to your 
father and those iieople 1 found you among, 1 dare say ? ” 
said Mr. Gnulgrind, bt'ckoiiiiig hei nearei to hiiii before he 
said so, and dropping hts voic-e. 

“ Only to father and Merry legs. sir. At least, I ineaii to 
father, when Merrylcgs was alv\uyK there" 

“Never iiiind .Merry legs, Jihh-,” said .Mr. Oradgrind 
with a iKis.sing frown. “1 don’t ask alnnit luin. 1 under- 
stand yon to liave In-eii in the habit of reading to your 
father? " 

“Oh, yes, sir, thousands of times They wen* the hap- 
|)iest — oh. of all the happy tinie.s we had togetliei, sill ’’ 
It was only now, when her grief luoke out. that Ixiuisn 
looked at her. 

“ .\nd what," asked Mr. Gradgriiid in a still lower voice, 
“did you rca<I to your father, ,lu|i<'? " 

“.Mnnit the Fairies, sir. and the Dwarf, and the lluiieh- 
luick. and the Gi'iiies,” she solils'd out 

“There,” said Mr. tlradgriml. "thiit is enough. Never 
breathe a word of sueh destructive nonsensv* any more.” 

One night, in tluur study' den. 

Louisa hud l>een overhearil to Is-giii a eoiiverfuit ion with 
her brother liy saying. "Tom, 1 womler-" u|ioii which 
Mr. Gradgriiid, who was the |H*rson overhearing, stepfM'd 
forth into the Iiglil, and said, " Louisa, never wonder! ” 
Herein lay the spring of the meehanieal art and mys- 
tery of eflu<‘aling the reason without stiKipiiig to thi* cul- 
tivation of the sentiment.s and iifTectioiis Never wonder. 
By means of addition, siibtriti'tioii, multiplication, and 
division settle everything somehovv, and never womler. 
“Bring to me,” says Mr. M’Clioitkumchild, ’’yomier baby 
just able to walk, and I will engage that it will never 
wonder." 

Mr. Oradgrind and Hr. Wf'honkumchild dclUierataly 
planned, as a result of a fals<* psyi*hology, to destroy all 
foolish dreamings and imaginings and w-onderings by the 
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cliildren. This same wonder power is the mightiest stimu- 
lus to mental and spiritiinl effort, the source of ail true 
intenist, man’s leader in his work of productive investiga- 
tion. 

Womler power should incren«e throughout the life of 
th<- child, rnfortunateiy, the (jnidgmid jihilosophy is 
praetiM'd by many educators. The child's natural wonder 
power is dwarfed, and an unnatural interest is substituted 
for it. Teachers kill the natural interest, and then try to 
galvanizi' its dead body into temporary activity. The child 
who was made a •woml< r<T and a problem finder by God 
is made a problem solver by teacher-,. Hi-- dreamings and 
fancies have Ikhui stojiiwd, and he has bien stored with 
facts and made “ practical ” 

Mr. (Iradgrind was much cxi-rcised by the fact that the 
jicopi*, of Chiketown did not n*ad the scientific and mathe- 
matical books in the library so nuieli as poetry and fiction. 
It was a melancholy fact that after working for fifteen 
hour.s a day “ they sat down to rt ad mere fables about 
men and women more or less like themselves, and about 
eliililreii more or less like their own. They took Do Foe 
to tin ir hosoiiis instead of Kiiclid, and si-erned to Ik\ on the 
whole, raort* comforted hy GohKmith than by Cocker.” 
This w'a.s very diseournguig to Mr. Gra<lgrnid. 

One night I.ouisu and Tom were sitting alone con- 
versing about theniM-lves ami the way they were being 
trained hy their father. In the cuuns* of their conversa- 
tion Tom sahi : 

“ 1 am sick of my life, l.*x>. I hate it aItogt*ther. and 
I lintc iMcrybodi CMs-pt \ou. to me, 1 am a donkey, 

tliut's what I am. I am ns obstinate as one, I nin more 
at lipid than one, 1 get as much pleasure as one, and 1 should 
like to kick like »>ne ” 

" .Not me, I ho{»e, Tom.” 

“ No, boo. 1 wouldn't hurt fw« T made an exception of 
you at first. I don’t know what this—jolli old —jaundiced 
jail " — Tom had paused to find a suWleiently' oompU- 
roentary and expressive name for the jMireutal roof, and 
seemed to relieve his mind for a moment by the strong 
nlllterntlon of this one — "would lie without you.” 

"Tom,” said his sister, after silently watehing the 
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sparks a while, “ as I g«t older, and nearly growing up, I 
often sit womlering here, and think how unfortunate it is 
for me that I can't reconcile you to home better than I am 
able to do. I don't know what other girls Know. I can't 
play to you, or sing to jou. 1 can't talk to jou so ns to 
lighten jour mind, for 1 iie\or see anj' auiiising sights or 
read aiij- amusing liooks that it would 1>*‘ a jileasure or a 
relief to you to talk ulaiut, when jou are tired." 

“Well, no more do J. I am as bad as jou in that re- 
spect; and I am a mule too, which jou're not If father 
was determined to make me either a png or a mule, and I 
am not a prig, w hj', it stands to reason, 1 must l>e a mule. 
And so 1 urn." 

'* I wish I could efdleet all the I'aets we hear so miieh 
nViout,” said Tom, spitefully setting his leeili, "and all the 
Figures, and all the jwople who found them out. and I 
wish I could put a thousjiiid barrels of gim|)<,iwd<‘r under 
them and blow them all np together" 

Ix>uisa sat looking at the fire so long that Tom asked, 
“ Have j-ou gone to sleep. Iasi? ” 

“ X«. Tom, I am liHiking at the fire ” 

" What do JOU we in it? ” 

“ 1 don’t see anj tiling in it. Tom. jjartieularlv, but since 
I have be«‘n looking at it 1 have been vvondeung alsiut jou 
and me, grow u up." 

“Wondering again? ” said Tom. 

“I have such unniunugeable thoiighiM," returned his 
sister. " that thej' uilt wonder." 

*• Th«-n I iK'g of j'ou, Louiwi," said Mrs (iradgriml, who 
had opened the dfK>r without lieing' heard, " to do nothing 
of that dew'ription, for gcnidness' sake, you inconsiderate 
girl, or I shall never hear the last of it from your father. 
And, Thomas, it is reallj' Rhanieful. with iiiv' jsstr bend 
eontinuallj' wearing me out, that a Isij brought up n» j'ou 
have Ijeen, and whose e<liication has cost vvliat vours bus, 
ahotild Ive found em-ourngiiig bis sister to wonder, W'hen 
he knows bis fatlier has evpresslj- .said tlint she was not 
to do it." 

Ijouisa denied Tom’s |tart{ei|>Btion in the olTenee: but 
her mother st«j>|>e<i her with the rvmrlusive answer, " I<ou- 
i«a, don’t tell me. In my state of health; for unless you had 
lueen encouraged, it is morally and physically imiHMuiible 
that you could hare done it." 

** I was encouraged by nothing, mother, but by looking 
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at the red spArka dropping out of the fire, and whitening 
am] dying. It made me think, after all, how short my life 
would be, and how little 1 could ho{M* to do in it.’’ 

“Nonseniie! " said Alrw. Clradgririd, rendered almost en- 
ergetic. “Nonoenae! Don’t atand there and tell rne such 
stuff, Ixiuisa, to my face, when you know tery we.ll that 
if it was ever to reach your father’s ears 1 should neiep hear 
the lust of it. After all the trouble that has liecn taken 
with you! After the lectures you have attended, and the 
ex|HTinients you have seen! After I have heard ^ou my- 
self, when the whole of my right side has been benumbed, 
going on with your master nliout I'ombustion, and calcina- 
tion, and calorification, and I iiiuy say e\ery kind of ution 
that could drive a fKwir iiivaliii distracted, to hear you talk- 
ing in this absurd way aiiuut .sparks and ashes! ” 

When 8 boy hates liotne, am! a girl in her toons is re- 
joicing at the pro.sjK-et of a short life, there has been some 
serious blunder iu their training. 

When her father was propo.siiig to her that she should 
marry old Houuderhy, Loui.sa said; 

“ What do / know, father, of taste.s and fancies; of as- 
pinitiuiih and nlfeidions, of all that part of my nature in 
which such light things might have l>ecu nourished? What 
escajic hnie 1 had from proldems that could lie demon- 
Btruted, and realities that could 1 h‘ gTnsjied? ” .-Vs she said 
it, she unconsciously clowd her hand, ns if ujion a solid ol>- 
ject. and slowly ojHMicd it as though she were ndeasing 
dust or ash. 

After her marriage to Bounderhy Louisa rarely came 
homo, and Dirkotis givos in detail a wxiiionee of thought 
that pnss<.d through her mind on hor approach to the old 
homo aftor a long ahsmu'e. None of tho true feelings were 
stirred in her heart. 

The flrcHins of childhood- - its airy fables, its graeeful, 
beautiful, humane. inifKissible adornments of the world lie- 
yond, so gcswl to Im* lielieveil in onee, so good to be rcmeui- 
berei! when outgrown, for then the least among them rise* 
to the stature of a great charity in the heart, sulTering 
little ehildren to eomr Into the midst of It, and to keep 
with their pure hands a garden in the stony ways of this 
world, wherein it were lietter for all the children of Adam 
II 
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that they should oftener sun themselves, simple and trust- 
ful, and not worldly -wise — what hud she to do with these? 
llemembrances of how she had joume,\ed to the little that 
she knew by the enchanted roads of what she and ludlious 
of innocent creatures had ho|M'd and iinii^iixMl; of how, 
first coming ujion reason through the tender light of fancy, 
she had seen it a lieneficent gvwl, ileferrmg to gods as great 
as itself; not a grim ulol, cruel and cold, with its victims 
bound hand to foot, and its big duiiili shu|>e set up with 
a sightless stare, never to la* movetl by anything but so 
many' calculated tons of leverage— w hat had she to do 
with these? 

This quotation shows how clearly Dickcni saw the re- 
lationship between file imagination and the reason. Her 
imagination had beim dwnrfv'd and perverted; and her 
power to feel, and to think, and to apjvrcciale lieinity, and 
to love, and to sec («od and understand him, was dwarfed 
and jKjrverted as a consequence. 

Her poor mother, who had always felt that there was 
something wrong with her husband’s training, hut dartnl 
not opjiosc him, and fully supporteri him ior the sake 
of peace which never really eaint*, was worn out, and had 
almost become a mental wreck. Her mind was struggling 
with the one great qu<-«tioii. She tried and tried vainly, 
to find what the gri'at defe<-t of her hiishand's system was, 
but she was very sure it had a great weakness sorncwhi-n:*. 
She trievl to explain the matter to Louisa when she came 
to see her. 

" You learned a great deni. Louiaa. and so did your 
brother. Oiogics of all kinds, from morning to night. If 
there ia aiiv ologv left, of any •Icwnptioii, that has not 
Ivren worn to mgs in this houae, nil I can say is, I hois' 1 
ahall never hear ita name.” 

“ I can hear you. mother, when yon hare strength to go 
on.” This, to keep her from flimting away. 

“ But there’s something — not an ology at nil that your 
father has missed, or forgotten, Ixiuiso. I <lon’t know 
what it is. I have often sat with Kiasy near me, and 
thought about it. I shall never get its name now. Hut 
your father nu»y. It makes me restless 1 want t»» writ® 
to him, to find out, for Ocxl's sake, whnt it Is. (live roe a 
p«n, give roe a pen.” 
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When Louisa, unable to resist alone the temptation to 
go with Mr. Ilarthouse, fled to her father and told him 
in such earnest words that she cursed the hour she had 
been born to submit to his training, she said: 

“1 don’t reproach voii, hither What >ou haie neier 
nurtured ni me, you hiiie neier nurtured in yourself; but 
oh' if >011 hail only done so long ago, or if \ou had only 
neglected me, what n muidi la'tter uml much hapjuer crea- 
ture 1 should have l»«*en this dii\ ' ” 

On hearing this, after all his care, he boned his head 
ujion his band and groaiieil nioiiil. 

"Father, if jou had knovMi, when we were last to- 
gether here, what eieii I feari-d while 1 slroie against it— 
ns it has lieen niy task from infancy to strive against every 
natural prompting that has arisen 111 iiiv heart, if >ou 
hud known that there lingereil in m\ bieast sensibilities, 
nffeetions, weakness capable of laung cberished into 
strength, defiiiig ail the enli-iilations ever made by niiin, 
and no more known to Ins arilhnietie than his Creator is — 
would you have given me to the husliuiiiJ whom I am now 
sure that I hateV" 

He said, “ No, no, niy fwor child " 

“\Nould .\ou have diHuiied me. at nti> time, to the frost 
mill blight that have hardened and spoiled meV Would 
you have robbed me for no one's enriehment —only for the 
gri'ater desolation of this world — of the immaterial part of 
my life, the siiring and suminer of niy Ixdief, mv refuge 
from what is sonlid and had in the real things around me, 
nij sehiKvl in which I sUoulil have learnisl to be more 
humble, and more trusting with them, and to boj>e in 
lii_\ little sphere to make them Is'tter? " 

“ Oh, no. no! No, bouisa.” 

" Yet, father, if 1 had Is'cii stone blind; if I bad groiwsl 
my way by my sense of touch, and had Vs'en free, while 1 
knew’ the shnfx’s nnd surfaces of things, to e\ereis«' my 
fancy somewhat in reganl to them, 1 should have Ik’cii a 
million times wiser, happier, more loving, more eiviiteiited. 
more innoeent nnd human in all gissl res|»eets, than I ntn 
with the eves I have. Now, hear what I have come to say. 
With a hunger nnd thirst u|X)n me, father, which have 
never Wen for a moment apfiensed; with an nrtlent im- 
pulse toward some region vv here rules, and figures, and 
defluitions were not quite nhsolute, T have grown up, bat- 
tling every inch of my way. 
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“ In this strife I have atinost repulsetl ami orushetl mj 
better anpel into a (ieiiion. VVlmt 1 h.ne learned has left 
me doubtiiif;, niisbeliei inK'. despisiiip, re^rettiiiff what 1 
ha\e not learned; and iny disniiil resonree has been to 
think that life noiild soon po In. and that notlunp in it 
could be north the juiiii and trouble of a eoatest.” 

^Vhrn 'he had fiiw-hod the story of her acquaintance 
with Hr ]Iarthoiis(> and his influence ovei iier, she said; 
“All that I know is, your philosophy and your teaching 
will not save me. \o\v. lather, you liave broupht me to 
this. Save me by some oth<*r tni'ans" 

Diekeii.s pictured Hr. (Jradpriud ns a pood, earnest 
man, wlio desired to do only pood for his family. 

In panpinp fathomless din-ps with his little mean excise 
rod. and in stappennp oter the universe with his rusty 
stilT-lepped eoiiipasses, he had meant to do prent thinps. 
Within the limits of his short tether he had tumbled nlHiiit, 
annihilatiiip the flowers of e\ist«-nee with pieuter sinple- 
ness of jturjxise than manj of the blatant js-rsonapes whose 
oomimny he kejit. 

A careful stud.v of what Louisa said to her f.'ither will 
show that Dickens had niaile a profound -tiidy of hVoelH-l’s 
philosophy of the feelinp.s and the ininpinatiou which is 
now the dominatinp theory of psyeholopy, and that lie 
ch’arly understood wluit Wordsworth meant when he 
wrote ; 

“ hose heart the holy forms of joiinp imapirmtion had 
kejit pure.” 

Sissy Jup<' failed utterly to satisfy Hr. H’f'hoakum- 
child at school. She emihl md nunemlsT facts and dates. 
Slu- could not Im' eramiiK-d suceessfully, and she liad a very 
dense head for fipure.s, “ Shi- actually bur.st into fears 
when required (by the mental process) to name imme- 
diately the eost of two hundred and forty-seven muslin 
caps at fourteen pence half|jenny,” so Mr. (inidgrind told 
her she would have to leave school, 

“ I <*an not dispuiw from you, Jiipe,” said Mr. (Smd- 
Ip-iod, knlttinp hla brow. “ that the result of your proba- 
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tion there has (Hsapiminted me— has preatly disapfwinted 
me. You have not nequlred, under Mr and Mrs. M’C'hoak- 
uiTK'hild, anytliiiifc like that aniouiit of exiu't know ledfft* 
winch 1 look for. 'i ou arc extrcnicl,\ deficient in your 
facts. Your ac(|iiaintance with ti^'-iiri-s is lery limited. 
You arc altof'cther liackward, and ticlow the mark ” 

“ 1 atn sorr.> , sir.” she rctuincd, “ hut 1 know it i.s quite 
true. ^ et I h.iM- tricil har<l, sir.” 

“Yes,” said Mr (iradffrind, “ j’cs. I lielieic you ha\e 
tried hard; I hn\e oh-serted jou, and 1 can find no fault in 
that res|K‘et " 

“Thank _\om, sir. I hate thouffht sometimes .Sissy 
^ery timid heie “that peihap.s 1 tried to learn tisi niueh, 
anil (hat if I hid iiskeil to Iw allowed to lt\ a little less, I 
iiuftht haie ” 

“.No, .lii|M‘. no," s.iid \fr (Irndfrnnrl. shakinpr his head 
in hiH profoiiiidest and most einineiiTK praitieal x\ay “No. 
'1 he course ou puisued, ,\oii pm sued aeeordinp to the 8 , 18 - 
teiii- the s,\ hteiu— and there is no more to he said about it 
i eiin onlj supjiose that the eiieuiusianees of jour earl,v 
life were too uiifav ouruhle to the detelopment of jour 
leiihoimif' powers, atid that vte hejjan too late. Still, us I 
luMc haul alread,\. I am disap|M>iiited ” 

“I wish I eiuild lia>e made a better jiekuow Icdtrment, 
sir. of jour kindness to a |M>or forloiii trirl who had no 
elaiin iijion jou, and of jour proleetion of her.” 

" Ihin't shed tears,” saul Xli. (ii .idtri iiid “ fhm't shed 
tears. 1 don't eoiuplain of jou Yon are an atTeetionate, 
earnest, (foisl joiin;' wom.in, and and we must ni.ike that 
fin." 


How iiliiid a man must hecome when his faith in a sys- 
tem or a philosoph.v euti make him e-timate fact storing 
80 much and character formiUK Sfi little! Si—j could not 
leant facts, therefore ilr. Ctnuiprind mounted. The fact 
that she wa.s “ alfisd tonatc. earnest, pood." was only a 
triflinp matter — n very poor .suhstitut*' for hrilliant ac- 
quinunents in diitf's ntul facts and mental aritlnnetie. 

Sissy beeanie, liowevi'r, the pood anpel of the Grad- 
priiid household. Slic helpcfl lAiuisa back to ii partial hojnj 
and swisdiiess ; she pave the .vounper ehildix'n, with Mr. 
(iradpriml’s itennission, the real childhood of freedom 
and imapination, which the older children had lost for- 
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ever; she brightened the lives even of Mrs, and Mr. Grad- 
grind, and she helped to save Tom from the disgrace of 
his crime. 

The closing picture of the book, one of the most beau- 
tiful Dickens ever painted, tells tht' story of Sissy’s future : 

But happy SisN_\ *s liappy ehiUlren loving her. all chil- 
dren loving her; she, gnm ii leurnecl in ehihlish lore; think- 
ing no innocent and pretty faiif> ever to 1 h' despised, try- 
ing hard to know her hninhler fellow-ereatiireH, tuid to 
tveautify their lives of machinery and reality with those im- 
aginative graecs and delights, wit hunt which the heart of 
infaney will wither up, the sturiliv'st ptivsical niaiihoiMl will 
be morally stark death, and the plainest national pros- 
jjeritv figures can show will lie the Willing on the Wall — 
she holding this course as part of no faiitaKtie vow. or 
bond, or hrotluTluKxl. or sisterhooil, or pledgi>. or eoveiiiiiit, 
<ir fanev dress, or fancy fair; hut snnpfv as a dut^ to Ik* 
done. Uid Louisa see the.se things of herself.’ These 
IhmgM were to lie! 

IX'ar reader’ It rests with jou anil me whether, in 
our two fields of aetitui, similar things sliiill Ik- or not Ia‘1 
them Ik*' We shall sit with lighter bosoms on the hearth, 
to see the ashes of our fires turn grav and cold 

And the educationa] firiidgrimis of tin- jin-sent lime 
sneer at Dickens because he puts the early training of a 
cir<*uH aliove the early training of a ('hristinn home like 
Mr. (irailgrind’s. “ Th<* logical conm'<|u,-nee of .‘-m*li rea- 
soning.'’ they say, “would be that all eliildn*ii should U) 
traiiietl in eireiis(*s.'' 

Oh. no! Dickens di<l not recoinmeml a circus as a 
good place to train childien. But In- did Ix lieve that even 
a cirtnis is a thousand times betfi-r than a so-called Chris- 
tian home for tin- true and complete development of a 
child, if in the circus the child is fr»s- and happy, and is 
allowt'd full play for her imagination, and is not arrcjitfd 
in her development by rote storing of facts and too earl.r 
drill in arithmetic, and has the rich proiluetive love of 
even one parent, and has hle--.s4‘d opportunities for loving 
wrvi«*e for her jK'ts and her friemis; and if in the so-called 
Christian home she is rohtx-d of these privileg«*s even in 
the name of religion. 
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Sissy liad a blessed, free childhood. She lived in her 
own iinagiiiury world most of the time; she had the deep 
love of her kind-hearted father and of Alerrjlegs, the dog; 
she read poi-try and fairy tales; she attended to her 
father’s needs; she had many ojijtortunities to show her 
love in loving sen'iee for Merrvle-gs and her father, and 
she was not dwarfeil hy fact erainming and formal drill. 
Jler ehaiiees of reaelung a true womanhood were excel- 
lent, and ^^hen she got the opportunity for the revelation 
of eharaeter, she ha»l ehnraeter to reveal, and her character 
developed in its revelation for the Is’iietit and hu|>piness 
of others. Hers was the true Christian training after all. 
Homes and schools with such training are centres of great 
power. 

One of the strongest pleas ever made for the cultiva- 
tion of the imagination, “ the fancies and affections,” and 
for the teuehing of literature, art. and nuisie in the schools 
was given in Hurd Tunes, whieh is an industrial us well as 
an odueationul story. Imht-d, Dicktuis saw that the true 
solution of industrial ipu'stions was the proju'r training of 
the race. No attack on the tneaunes.H of utilituriunisin and 
no exposition of its terrible dangers could be more incisive 
and plillosophu'ul than the following wonderful s<-iitenees: 

/ I'tilitarian economists, sKeletons of sclKXitmaster.s, i-om- 
niissioncrs of fact, genteel iiiiil us*Hl-np mhilels, gaivltlers 
of inuny little »log’s-<‘iirett erta-iis. the jaair _\ou will have 
always with you. Cultuate in them, while tlieiv is jet 
tune, the utmost grius-s of Hie fiiinies and utTeetions, to 
ailorii tlieir lues so iniudi in mH*d of ornament , or. in the 
niomeiit of jtiur triiim|ih. when roinunee is utterly driven 
out of tlimr souls, and tliej' anil n hare existence stand face 
to fneC. Kealitj will take a wultish turn, and make uu end 
of joii! y 

Altogether Hard Tirni's is one of the most nunarkable 
edueational hooks ever written. 

Diekena made a plea for mental n fn shment and recre- 
ation for the working classes in Nobody's Story, similar to 
that made in llaril Tunes; 

The workingman appealed to the Bigwig family, and 
aald: " \Vc arc a laliouriiig |M‘0|>Ie, and I have a glimmer- 
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ing suspicion in me that labotirinpr people of whatever con- 
dition were made -hy a hiphcr intellipence than yours, as 
I poorly understand it - to be in iie«'d of n»*iiUil refresh- 
ment and recreation. See what \\e fall into, when we 
rest without it, Coine! Amuse me harmlessly, show nic 
something-, gi\e me an esca^ie! ” 

Beautiful Lizzie Tlexam, one of the latest and highest 
creations of Dickens, longed to read, hut she did not learn 
to do so biK'iiu'-o her father ohj<‘eti'd so bitterly, and she 
wished to avoid everything that would weaken the bond of 
love between them, le^t she might lose her influence for 
good over him. 

Her brother Clmrlej sanl to Iht; 

“^oil said you conhiii't rend n book, l.iz/ic. Your 
library of Itooks is the hollow down In tin- Hare. 1 think.” 

” I should !»■ M*ry glail to 1 m* atilc 1o read n-iil ImmiUh I 
feci my want of learning \cry much, ('harley . lint 1 should 
fcc'l it much more, if I didn't know it to Im- a tic Ix-twi-cni 
rue and father.” 

Dickens was revealing the .stmnge fact that at first 
many poor and ignorant pan'iit** strenuously ol>je<-ted to 
their children lieing eilueatc'd, and he was at the same 
time .showing that great character growth ciiiihi take place 
even without the power to read. Lizzie’s self-snerifiee for 
her father and (’harh'v was a true revelation of the divin- 
ity in her nature. Though she had not rend liooks. she had 
read a great deal hy her imagination from “the hollow 
dow'ii hy the flan*.” 

As Dic'kens grew tdder he saw more clearly the value 
of the dreaming of ehildhocMl while awoke, of the deep 
reveries into whieh voung jM*ojde often full, ami ought to 
fall, 80 that they become obliviou.s to thc-ir environment, 
and sweep through the universe in stnuige irnnginingH, 
that after all are very n-al. He was fond of drawing pic- 
tures of young pc'Ople giving free* rein to their imagina- 
tions, hy intermeddling adulthood, while they 

watchetLtllc glowing fire, or the hs1m*s falling away from 
the dying coals. Lizzie’s library from whieh she got her 
cultUlre was in “ the hollow down by the flare.” 
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Crippled little Jenny Wren, the doll’s dressmaker, said 
to Lizzie Ilexam one day, when Lugeiie Wrayburu was 
visiting them: 

“ I wonder how it tinpjiens that w lien I am work, work, 
working here, all alone in the suiiituer time, 1 smell 
How ers.” 

■‘As n eoininonplaee indiMdiial, 1 should saj Eugene 
suggested lnnguitll,> for he was glowing weaiv of the jier- 
son of the hoiist — “ that \ou siiiell flowers In-eaiisi* ^ ou do 
smell flowers ” 

“ Ao, I don’t," said the htth- <reiifiire, resting one arm 
upon the ellMiw of her than, restitig her chin upon that 
hand, and hKiking liieantli hefoie her, “this is not u 
floweis neighhoni IkkmI Its .iii\ thing hut that. ml \et, 
as I sit at woiK, 1 smell miles of tlowers 1 smell roses till 
I think 1 sei the lost- leates Iving in heaps, hnsln-ls. on the 
fliHii 1 smell fallen leaves till I pat ilow u mv hand - so and 
iwpeit to make them rustle. 1 smell the white and the 
iniik Miiv III the hedges, and all soils of tlowers that 1 never 
was among I'or 1 have seen vtr.v few tlowers indeed m 
inv life " . 

■■ I’leasant faiieies to have, Jennie dear' " Raid her 
friend, with a glance lowaid l.ug«-ne as if she would have 
asked hull whethei they were given the ehilil in eomi>en«a- 
tion for her losse.s. 

" S«i 1 think. l.i//i«-, when they ••ome fo me \nd the 
buds I hear' <Mil " erietl the little creature, holding out 
her luiiiii and loviking upvvuid. “ how thev sing'. 

ILiw life in any stage might lie filled with richues,s and 
joy. if iiiiaginntiotis were stonnl with apiHTeeptive ele- 
iiieiits and nllowi-d to reeoiistruet the tmivei-se in our fan- 
cies! Ilow truly real our faiietes might laH-otiii'I 

In A Child’s Jfreain of a Star Dickens give.s an ex- 
quisite pieture of the influeiiee of iin.'iginution in spiritual 
evolution. 

Tlmre was oix’e a eliild. iiiid he vtnilleil alHiiit a good 
deal, and thought of a iiunilHT of things. He had a sister, 
who wuH a child too, and his euiistant ouin(iaitioft. These 
two uaeil to W'onder nil day long. They vvoiidAx'd at the 
beaiit.v of the flowt'ra; they womlered at the height and 
bhienesti of the »ky; they wonderetl at the tiepth of the 
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brig-ht water; they wondered at the goo<lnesa and the 
power of God who made the lovely world. 

They used to say to one another, sometimes, Ku[>- 
jiosing nil the children upon earth weie to die, would the 
tlowers, and the water, and the sky Ik* sorry'.’ They ho- 
lie^ed they would be sorry. For, said they, the buds ure 
the children of the tiowers, and the little playful streams 
that gambol down the hillsides are the children of the 
water; and the smallest bright sjiei-kH piiiyitig at hide and 
seek in the sky all night, must surely be the children at 
the stars; and they would all he gruweil to we their play- 
mates, the children of men, no more 

There wa.s one clear shining star that ii.sed to come 
out in the sky la-fort* the rest, near llii* eliureh spire, alawo 
the grave.s. It was larger and more beautiful, thev thought, 
than all the otliers, and etery night they wali‘h*‘d for it. 
standing haml in hand at a window. Whia-ter saw it 
first cried out. “ 1 see the star! " .\ud often tliey cried 
out laith together, knowing so well when it would ri*«‘, 
and where. So they grew to la* such friends with it. that, 
before lying down in their lasls, tliey always lisiked 
tiut once again to bul it gtxid night; and when they wen* 
turning round lo sleep they u.sial to say. “God bless tlie 
star' " 

Ihit while she was still very young, oh \ery, very 
young, the sistiT dr<s>iH*<l, and came to 1m* so leiy weak 
that she could no longer st.ind in the window at night; 
and then the child IcHiked sadly out by himself, and when 
he saw the star, turned round and said to lln* patient pale 
face on the bed, " 1 see tlie star! ” and then a smile would 
<*«ine ujHjn the fn<*e, bikI ii little weak \oiee used to say, 
“God bless niy brother and the star! ” 

Dickens had shown hi.s recognition of the incstimnblo 
value of the imagination, and the importniicc of giving it 
fri-f! play and of doing everything poH,i|)le to stiiniilato 
ita activity by fm dom, and story, and play, and lit< rature, 
music, and art, but his description of Jemmy Jackman 
Urriper’s training shows a kM’iier npprc<*nition than any 
of his other writings of the value of the child's gatm-s in 
which personation is the leading characteristic; in which 
spools, or spoons, or Mocks, or sticks arc jicoplo or ani' 
mals, with regular names and distinct characteristics and 
respcmsible duties, and in which chairs and tables and 
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boxes are coaches, or steamboats, or railway trains. No 
friends are ever more real than tho'-e of the child's crea- 
tive iinaginntion, with things to represent them, no rides 
ever rivc greater delight than tho-s' nde.s in trains that 
mov(' only in the imaginations of the children, who con- 
st met them by pltteing the ehuirs in a row, and who act 
ns engineers, conductors, and brakernen. Such games 
form the bc'^.t eh-inents out of whwh the child's life power 
can be made, er>i>eeiall.> it the adulthood of his home sym- 
pathizes with him in lus intiTpriscs. They afford an 
outlet for his imagiiifil i\c‘ plans. ]n them he forms new 
Wfirlds of his own, which are a<l:ipte<l to bis .stage of de- 
velopment, and in which he can be tlu‘ creator and the 
centre of e.xeeutive inlhn nee. 

Jemm.N .liukimin l.irriiM r’s training was idc.il in most 
of ins home !il('. though he h.id no f.itle r or mother to 
love and guide him. 

Tlie niilcK anil niilcH that me nml the Major haie trn\- 
elleil witli .leininv in tlie dusk Is-tween tlu* lights are not 
to be eali iilateil, .lelimiv drniiig on the eoaeh Imj\. w hieli 
IS tlie Majoi’s liraNH-lKitinil witting disk on the tattle, me 
insidi' in Itie eas.i -ettnir, and tlie .Major (iiiard up iH-hind 
with a Itrow n-pa|KT horn iloing it re.dlv wonderful I do 
assure \mt, iu.\ ilear, that soineiinies w lien I hate taken a 
few winks 111 ni,\ plaee inside tlie lo.iih and tune eoine 
tialf awake lij tlie ttiislimg liglil of tin* tire mid ha'e hearrl 
that precious (wl di iMiig and Ihe Major Iduwing up lie- 
hmd to liiiie the eliaitge of liorses is-adi w Jien we got to 
the Jiin, 1 tune tsdieied we were on tlie old North Koad 
that iii> iMHir Lit riper knew so well Then to s*s* that 
ehilil and the Major iKitli wrapjied up getting tiown to 
warm their feet and going stamping nlKiiit and hating 
glasses of ale out of the pajH'r mnteh tsises on the ehini- 
ney pieee. is to we the Major enjojing it fullj as mueh as 
the ehild I am tery sun*, niid it's enuiil to anv pla.v when 
t'onehee ofH'iis tlie eoaeh door to look in at me inside and 
say " \Very 'jiast that 'tags*. — ’I’riglitened old lailj ? " 

Rueh phi.vH as Dickens here describes make one of the 
grcHt«>st differences Udwtit'ii a real childhood and a barren 
childhood. The lack of opportunities for such perfect 
plays and such complete sympathy in their plaj's gives to 
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the faces of orphan children brought up in in'ititutions 
the distinctive look which marks them everywhere, so 
that they can be easily recognised by experienced students 
of happy childhood. 

But Jemmy’s make believe was not nithleS'ly cut short 
with his early childhood. He continued his imaginative 
operations, or it might make it clearer to say his ojicrntive 
imaginations, after he went to school, and those Is'iiutiful 
old jH'ople, Mrs. LirrijH'r and Major .lackiium, continued 
their interest, their real, jH-rfeeily syniiuiihetie interest 
in his plans. 

Neither should 1 tell you any news. iii\ tlear, iii tell- 
ing you that the Major is still a fi\tiire in the I’arloiirs 
quite as inueli so as the r<H>f of the house, and that .leinniy 
is of boys the In'st and bright«-st. and has ever had Kejit 
from him the crnel slviry of his jssir pretty young mother, 
Mrs. Kdsoii, Isung deserted in the seiond thsir and dying 
m my arm.s, fully Isdieving that I am Ins tsirn (irnn and 
him an orphan; though hat with enginei-ring smee he 
took a taste for it, and him and the Major making 1 v<m-o- 
niotives out of [miasots, broken iron jiots, and cotton reels, 
and them nhsolutily a-gelting otT the line and falling over 
the table and injuring the jrassengeis almost ei|iial to the 
originals, it really is quite wonderful ,\nd when 1 says 
to the Major, " Major, ean't yon by uii)/ menns give Us a 
eomniiinieation with the g'linnl? " the Majoi savs, quite 
huffy, "No. riindnm, it’s not to Iw done", ami wln-n I 
says. “Why not"'' the Major says, “That is iMdween us 
who are in the Hailway interest, madam, iinil our friend, 
the Higiit Hvmouralile Viee-I’resiilent of the Hoard of 
Trade”; and if you’ll lielieve me, inv dear, tin- Major wroti* 
to .lenim.v at ,Selii>ol tvi vonsidt him on the answer 1 
should have Isdore 1 eoiihl get even that iiuioiint of unsal- 
isfaetoriiiess out of the niaii, the reason being that when 
we first iM-giiti with the little iiiiMlel iiml the working sig- 
nals lM*aulifiil and |s-rfeef ( bring in geneinl as wrong ns 
the real), and when I says, laughing, " What appointnu'nt 
am I to hold in this nnrlertuking. gentlemen'’ " .leniiny 
hugs me round the tieek and tells me, iluneing. “ Vou 
sluill Is* the I’nldie, (Iran,” and eonser)iientlv the\ |iut u|M>n 
me just as much ns ever thr*y- likr*, ami I sit ii-growling In 
my easy-ehair. 

My dear, whether it is that a grown man ns clever aa 
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tht* Major can not fflve half his heart and mind to any- 
thing' — even a iilaythlng — but must get into right down 
earnest with it, whether it is so or ■v\hetiier it is not so, I 
do not undertake to say, but .Jeiiniiy is fur outdone b\ the 
serious and iH-lnwing ways of the Major in tlie inanage- 
inent of tlie t’nited (jriiiid .liiiietion Lirrqier and .laekiuan 
(ireat Norfolk J’arlour lane, “for,” sa_> s niy deniiny with 
tlie s|ia]kliiig eyes when it was christened, “we must 
ha\e u whole mouthful of name, (iron, or our dear old 
J’ublic and there the joung rogue kissed me — “won’t 
stum|> nil." So the 1‘ublie took the shares ten at niiie- 
jienee, mid immediately when that was K|K-nt twehe I’ref- 
ereiiee at one ami si\|K-nee and they were all signed by’ 
Jemmy and eoiiiltersigned by the Major, and iK-tweeii our- 
selves much better worth the money than some shares I 
huie paid for in my time. In the same holidays the line 
was m.'ide and workeil and ojM'neil and ran eseursions and 
i-ollisions atui had burst its Isnlers and all sorts of aeei- 
ileiits ami otTeiiees all most regular, eorrecd. and pretty. 
'I'he sense of resjaiiisibility ent«*rtamed by the .Major as a 
military style of station master, my dear, starting the down 
train iM-hind tune and ringing one of those little ladls that 
you buy with the little <-oal scuttles ofT the trav round the 
man's nei-k in the street, did him honour, but noticing the 
.Major of a night when he is writing out his monthly re- 
l>orf to Jemmy at school of the state of the Rolling Stock 
tititl the I'eniiuncnt Way. and all the n'st of it (the whole 
kept u)>oii th«‘ Maior’s sidelioard and dusttsl with his own 
hands eiery Tminiing lM»fore Mirnishmg his Ixiots), 1 notice 
liim ns full of thought and care, ii.s full can la*, and frown- 
ing III a fearful manner: but, indeed, the Major does noth- 
ing h\ hahes. H.s witness his great delight in going out sur- 
\e\ ing with .lemiiiy wtu'ii tie has .Teinmy to go with, carry- 
ing a eham and a measuring ta]a*, and dm mg 1 don’t know 
what impro\enietits right through Westminster Mila-y, and 
fully bl■lie^ell in the streets to la* kniM'king exerything nj>- 
side down tiy Vet of Rnrliament. Vs jilease lleaien will 
I’oiiie to pass wlien Jemmy takes to that us a jirofessiou! 

Tlie \tajor’s partiiupation in the jilnns of .Tommy is a 
goo<l illustration of the sympathy that Froobol and Uiok- 
pns felt for childhood, a sympathy trif/i. not for. the 
It meant more than apprtwal — it meant oo-tvjHTatiou, |»art* 
nership. 
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Rome educators would criticise Dickens for allowing^ 
the Major to make the locomotives with parasols, broken 
pots, and cotton reels. They teaeli that Jemmy should 
have made thest» liims«'lf. Dickens was away beyond such 
a narrow view as thin. The child at first has much more 
power to plan than to execute. To le.'ue hiiii to himsidf 
means the failure of his plans and the irritation of his 
terni>cr. It is a terrible exiM>rien<’e fj»r a child to jret the 
habit of failure. The wise adult will tmler into jiartner- 
ship witli the child to ni<l in carryin^f out the child’s plan.s. 
lie will not even make sii^irentioim of eluiiifrc-i in plans 
when he secs how’ they mipht be improved. 'I'hc )ilaii.>i and 
the leadershiji should lx- nlisolutely the child’s own. The 
adult should Ik‘ an asnintaiit. and that oiiK, when skill is 
reejiiired beyond that pos'es-ed by the child --either when 
tho inecliaiiical work i« too ditheiilt foi tlie child or when 
more than one person i.s needed to exeeiue hi' itlan. 

The adult may sometimes lead the child indirectly to 
a ehatiKt* of [dun. but he should not do it by direct suKfjeS' 
tion. The joy is lost for tlu* <*hild wlien |io iM-eonies con- 
scious of the adult as interfcrinp o\en 'ytnimthi'luailly 
with his ow'ii [sTsonality There is a preat deal of well- 
inttntioned dwartimr of childhood. 

The eonseiousncss of partner'liii). of unit.v, of sym- 
pathetie efi-ojM‘ratioii, is the Ix'st result of such blesst‘d 
work a.s the Major did with .Ii-ininy in enrryirif' out Jem- 
my’s plans. He is the child’s best friend who most witicly 
and most thoroughly develojis his imajrinitlion as a basis 
for all iiitelhctual sfrenfrfli and clearness, and for the 
highest spiritual jrrowth. He is the wialilinsf man who 
sees diamonds in the dewdrops and iinsulln d pold in tho 
BunMt tints. 

David C'opperfield tells the nnnns of the wondt'rful 
books he found in his father’s Idesscd litlk* room, and 
deserib«*8 their irifluenct* uiioii his life 

They kc'pt alive my fancy and my hojw* of aomethinjf 
beyond that place and time— they and the .\ruhlan Nlifhta 
and the Talea of the (ieiiii. It ia eiinous to me how I 
could ever have consoled myself under ray small troubles 
(which, were great troubles to me) by imiiersonuting mv 
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favourite characters in them, as I did, and by putting Mr. 
and Miss Murdstone into all the bud ones, ^^hlcll 1 did, too. 
I have been Tom Jones — n child’s Tom Jones, a hurmless 
creature- for a week together. I hii\e simtained my own 
idea of lUsleriek Kiitidom for a month at a stretch, 1 verily 
believe. 

“ I.et UK end with the Iloy'H story,” said Mrs Lirriper, 
“ for the boy's story is the best that is ever told.” 

There are no other stones so enehanting, or so stimu- 
lating, as the stones that fill the imaginations of child- 
hood. 



CriAPTEK IX. 


SYMPATHY WITH <1111,1)11000. 

Thk dominnnt elemont in Di<-ki-iisV rhnrartor was sj-m- 
pathy v'tlh (’hiklhood, not niiToly f<)r it. H<* liatl tho pro- 
ductive sympathy that f<H-ls and thinks from the child’s 
standpoint. 

The illustration just pi\i'n of Major Jackinan's eo- 
opcrativo sympathy with .l<‘mniy l.irnjMT in the ja rfivl 
carrying out of whnt to nio'-l in-oiile would have htn-n 
only “the fooii-h ideas” of a chilij, a.s siiie< rely us if he 
had been cxtHuitiiijf commissions from the prime min- 
ister, is an excellent cxem|)liH<Mition of th<* true ideal of 
sympathy in practice. The Major was not workinit for 
Jemmy’s amuKunent merely; hi' was a ver>’ active and 
genuinely intcrc.sted jiartiwr with .lennnv, “Jemmy was 
far outdone by the serious and Ixlnvimr ways of the 
Maj or” in file iniua’inatiri- plays which were the most 
real life of Jemmy. Such whs iIk- s_\nipiithy of Dickens 
■with his own children; .such syriipatht he Ix-Iieved to lx* the 
most productive power in the teacher or child trainer for 
beneficent influence on the ebaraeter of the child. 

Tben*^ is no other characteristie of his writinps so 
marked as his broad sympathy with childhood. Syinpatliy 
was the oriprin of all he wrote nf?ninst coercion in all its 
dread forms, of all he wrote aliout rohbiiijf childrc'n of a 
real childhood, about the dwarfinir of unlividiiality, alwiiit 
the stranfrliniz of the imafrinatinn, about improper nutri- 
tion, about all forms of ncith'ct. and cruelty, and had 
trainimt- The ni<m« fully his nature is known the more 
deepl.v he is loved, lxs*au«e of his jrreat love for the child. 

From the lieprinriinir of his «s]ncfitionnl work his over- 
flowing, practical sympath.v is revealed. 

1<?'3 
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He tells us in the preface to Nickleby that his study 
of the Yorkshire schools anil his delineation of the char- 
acter of Squeers resulted from a resolution formed in 
childhood, which he was led to fonii by s(‘eing a boy “ with 
a suppurated abscess caii-ed by its being ripped ojfen by 
his Yorkshire guide, philosopher, and friend with an inky 
ix;nkriiff>.” 

The syrnrmthy of Xicholns, and John Browdu’, and the 
Chceryhle brothers with Sinikc and all suflenng child- 
hood ore strong features of the book, 

Diekens’s own sympathy bus clenred his mind of many 
fogs tliat still linger in some minds regarding a parent’s 
rights in regard to his child, oven though the parent has 
never recognised any of the child’s rights. The movement 
in favour of the recognition of tlie right- of children 
even against their jiareiits Ix-gnii with I>iekens. When 
Xieholas diseovert'd that Sinike was the son of his uncle, 
llaliih Nickleby, he went to consult brother f'harles 
(/heeryhlo in regard to liis duty under tlic eireuinstaiices. 

lie iiKxh'Ktly. but firmly, c.vpressed his hoja* that the 
goo<i old gentleman would, under siu'h eireuinstaiices as 
he desenlH'd, hold liirn justifleii in adopting the oMrenie 
course of interfering between jiarent and child, anti U|>- 
holding the latter in Ida disolKMlienee; e%en though hi.s 
hoiror and dread of his father might M‘ein. and would 
doubtless 1»* rejireseiited, na a thing no repiiisne and un- 
natuiul US to render those who countenanced him in it fit 
objects of general deti'Statioii iiiul abhorrence. 

" So deeply rooteil d<H*s (his horror of the man apjx'ar 
to be,” said Nicholas, "that I enii hardl_\ Isdieve he really 
is his son Nature dews not w'eni to ha\e im|>lanted in his 
breast one lingering feeling of affection for him. and sure- 
ly she can neier err." 

" My dear sir," replied brother Ouirles, " yon fall into 
the very eonimon mistake of charging ujxm Nature mat- 
ters with which she has not bad the smallest connection, 
nml fur which she is in no way Tes|Kinsible. Men talk of 
Nature ns an abstract thing, and lose sight of what is 
natural while the> do so. Here is a poor lad who has 
never felt a parent’s care, who has scarcely known any- 
thing ali his life but suffering and sorrow, presented to 
a man who he is told is his father, and whose first act Is 
13 
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to signify hie intention of putting an end to his short term 
of happiness by eonsignmg him to Ins old fate, and tak- 
ing him from ttie onl^y friend he hus> e\er liud -which is 
yourself. ]f fsuture, in siicli a viim-. jnit into that lad's 
breast but one secret prompting winch urged him toward 
his father and uwuy from .\uu, she would Lie a liar and an 
idiot.” 

Nu-holas was delighted to find that the old gentleman 
8|K)ke so warmly, and m the hoia* that he might saj some- 
thing more to the same purpose, made no repli . 

“ The same mistake presi'iits itsidf to me, in one shape 
or other, at e\crj' turn,” .said lirother t'hailes “ rarenls 
who neier showed their love euni))hijn of want of natiirul 
affection in their children, childien who never showi'd 
their duty eoiiiplain of want of untiiral feeling in their 
parents; liiwiiiukers vv lio liiiil Isitli so iiiiser.ilde that their 
affections have iicvi-r had enough of Ii(i-'n kiiu to develop 
them are loud in their laoruh/.iiigs over jiarents .iiid eliil- 
dreu too, and cry that the veiv ties of N. it are aie disie- 
gardinl. Natural affections and instincts, ni.v <lear sir, are 
the most Lieautiful of the .Miiiighty's works, tint, like other 
beautiful works of hi.s, they must !«> reared and fosieied, 
or It 18 as natural that they should lie wholly obseureil, 
and that new feelings nIiouIiI usurp their jilai’e, us it is 
that the sweetest productions of thi' earth, left iinli-iided, 
should be choked W'lth weeils and liners. I wish we could 
1x5 brought to consider this, ami, reniemlM-ring niitnral 
obligations a little more at the right time, talk about ihein 
a little less at the wrong one,” 

It was chiefly to break the powi r of ignorant and cruel 
parenthood over suffering childhood that Kniph Xickleby 
was painted with such dark and reix-lleiit elnirHcleristie-s, 
and that poor Sniike’s sufferings were detailed w'lth such 
minulent^. The symjiathy of the world was aroused 
against the one and in favour of the other, as a basis for 
the climax of thought which brother (’buries exiiresst'd so 
truly and »<* forcefully. 

The same thought was driven home by' the complaint 
of Squoers about one of the boys in l)>dheboys Hull. 

“The juniorest I’almer said he wislmd he was in 
heaven. I really don't know, 1 »lo not know what's to lx« 
done with that young fellow; be*s always a-wlshlng somr* 
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thing horTi<l. He said once he wished he was a donkey, 
because then he wouldn’t linve a father ns didn’t love him! 
I’retty wieious that for a child of hi.vl ” 

It required the genius of Dickens to make such a clear 
picture of au unloving father. 

Even before Nicholas Ni<-klcby was -written Dickens 
had revealed his s.vmputhclic nature. Oliver Twist’s story 
was written to stir the hearts of ins readers in favour of 
unfortunate children. What a contrast is made between 
the liardening effects of his treatment by Bumble and the 
“geiitleinan in the white waistcoat,’' and the humanizing 
iiilluenec of lfo.se Alii.\lie’s t«-ar drojijasi on his cheek. 

Surely no sensitive httlr^ boy ever "uhniilled to more 
un.sym|iutheti<- treatment than poor Oliver. 

When little Oliver was taken Ix'fore “ the gentlemen ” 
that evening, and infornied that he was to go that night 
los general liouse lad to a eolhn maker’s, and that if he 
eomjiUmied of his situation, oi ever eaiiie hack to the 
]iiirish again, he would be sent to .sea, there to la* drowned 
tir knoekeii oil the head, as the ea.se might lie, he evinced 
BO little emotion tliat tiiey l>y eonmion consent pronounced 
]iim a hardened .\oung rascal, and ordered Mr. Bumble to 
i-emove him forthwith. 

For some time Mr. Humble drew Oliver along, without 
notice or remark, for the Jie.idle earned his head very 
ere<‘t. as a In'mlle idwavs Hhoiild; and, it lieing a vviudv 
day, little Oliver was completely emshroudeil hv the skirts 
of Mr. Huinhle's coat as they blew oja’ii and di.selosed to 
great mlvantage his thi]>)>ed waistcoat and drah plush 
knee breeclio.s, .Vs they drew near to their de.stination, 
however, .Mr. Bumhle thought it cxiH’dient to look down 
and see that the boy was in good order for insjK'otion by 
his new master, winch lie ne«-oniiiigly did, with a fit and 
becoming air of gniciovis patronage. 

“Oliver! ” said Mr. Buiitlde. 

“Yes. sir,” replied Oliver in n low, tremulous voii'e. 

“Bull that cap off your eyes, and hold up your head, 
sir.” 

Although Oliver diti ns he was desirtsl at once, and 
-passed the back of his vinoei-upieii hand Vinskiy across hia 
eyes, he left a tear in them -when he looked up at his con- 
duptor. As Mr. Bumble gazed sternly u^xin him, it rolled 
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down his eheek. Jt was followed by another, and another. 
The child made a btrun^' effort, but it wan uii unsueeeBS- 
ful one. AV ithdraw iii^,' his other hand from Mr. Humble’s, 
he eo\ered his face with lioth, and wept until the tears 
sprung out from betv\eeii his ehin and Ikmiv liiif'erH. 

“\Neil!” eveiaimed Mr, Humble, stoppiiifr shoit. and 
dartiiiff at his little chuifre a KkiU of mtensi' uialittnit^ 

" Well! Of all the iiiif'ratefullest and worst -disjKised iKiys 
as ever 1 see, tlliver, you are the - " 

“ N’o, no, sir," sohlH’d Oliier, elmp'iiifr to the hand 
which held the well-known cane, '* no, no, sir, 1 will l>e 
good indeed; indeed, indeed 1 will, sii ! 1 am a very little 

boy, sir; and it is so- so " 

“.So what.’’’ iiKjiiired Mr Hiiinhie in unia/enient. 

“So lonely, sir' So v*‘ry lonely' ’’ eried the child 
“ Every I kkIv liiiteK me Oh, sir, don’t, don’t, prav. lie cross 
to me! ’’ The child heat his h.tu<l U|Min Ins la'iiit, and 
lookeil in his cumpunion’K face with te.irs of real a),niiiy 

The poor hoy was put to Iwd hv Sowerherrv the first 
night. Ills master saul, as they tlnnls-d the stalls- 

“Your IhmI’s utaler the counter \ ou don’t mind 
sleeping among the coflius. I suppuw-'.’ Hut it dis-sn’t 
much matter whether you «lo or iloii’t, for you ean’t sleep 
anywhere else, ('otiie, don’t keep me hert' all night! ’’ 

Dickens pitied ehihlu-n for tlu- ti-rrors willi whieh 
tht-y wen* tlm'iitened, as Oliver was thn'iiteiiecl hy the 
board, and hi* jiitiid them also for the terrors that their 
imaginations hroiight to them at night. Sowerlarry'i* 
lack of sympathy was as gn-at ns Humhle’s. When one 
of his own children showed evidenee of dread of ri'ttring 
alone. Diekeiis sat upatuira with his family in the evi ningx 
afterward. He did not tell the child the reason, hut slie- 
was saved from terror. 

Oliver ran awa.v from SowerlsTry’s, and when passing 
the workhouse he |x.*cpi'd In'twcen the bars of the gate into 
the garden. A very little Imy was there who eamo to the 
gate to say “ (}ood-hye ” to him. He had lM*en one of 
Oliver'a little friends. 

“ Kitw me,” said the child, elimliing up the low gnte 
and flinging hia little arma round Oliver’s neck: “ Oood- 
hye, dear! Ood blesa you! ” 
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The hlcRRinjf was from a j'ownp child’s lips, but it was 
the first that Oliver had ever heard lI^^ol<ed ujkui his head; 
and throuf^h the strujffrles and siiiTennps and troubles 
and chanK’es of his after-life he ne\er onee for^'ot it. 

When Oliver was taken to eonniiit burglary by Bill 
Sjkes, and was wounded and brought into the home he 
was asbisfing to rob, the good lady of the house sent for 
a iloetor. 'I he doctor dre-ssed the arm, and when the boy 
f( 11 asleep he brought Mrs. Muylic and Hose to see the 
criminal. 

Ktise «at down by Oliver’s bedside and gathered hi3 
hair from his face. 

As she stooi»‘<l over him her tears fell ufion his fore- 
head 

The bo\ sfiired and .smiled in his sleep, as though 
these niJiiKs of pity uiifi eonipa.ssion had awakened sonic 
jih'tisant dream of a loie and affection he had neier 
known. Tims n strain of gentle music, or the rip[>1ing of 
water in n silent plaee, or the csloiir of a flower, or the 
mention of a familiar word, will sometimes call up .sudden 
dim retneiidininees of seene.s that ne\t*r were in this life; 
which vanish like n breath, whadi some brief menioiv of 
a liappier evislenee, long gone by, would seem to have 
awakened; which no voluntarv exertion of the mind can 
ever recall. 

"What can this mean?” exclaimed the elder lady, 
"'riiis pixir child can never have Inx-n the pupil of rob- 
IxTsI ” 

" Vice,” sighed the surgeon, replacing the curtain, 
“takes up her uImmIc m many temples; and who can say 
that a fair outside shall not enshrine her? ” 

” Hut at so early an agv*’ ” nrp^d Uose. 

" My vleur voting lady,” rejoined the surgeon, mourn- 
fully shaking his head, “crime, like death, is not confined 
to the old and withered alone. The youngest and fairest 
are ttsi often its chosen victims,” 

“ lint can ytni, oh, can you really believe that this 
delicate boy has Iveen the voluntary associate of the worst 
outcasts of society? " said Rose. 

The surgeon shook his hearl in a manner which inti- 
mated that he feared if was very jvossihle, and, observing 
that they might disturb the patient, led the way into an 
adjoining apartment. 
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“Hut tnon if he has b»*en AMeked," jxirsuecl Hose, 
" think how yonuf;' he is; tlniik Unit he may never hnie 
known a mother’s loie, or the comfort of a home; tliat 
ill iisiiffe and hlows, or the want of bread, may haie drnen 
him to herti with men who have foieeil linn to puilt. Aunt, 
dear aunt, for nierej 's KaUe think of this, In^fore you let 
them drop this siek child to a prison, which in any ease 
must lie the priive of all his chance of am<‘iidni«‘iit. Oh! 
as voii love me, and know that 1 have never felt the want 
of jMirenls in your poodness and nfT<-c1ion, but that I iiiipht 
have done svi, and iiiipht have Im-cii e(]u:ill_v hclph’ss and 
uiijirotected with this jKior ehihl, have juty ii(M)Ii him 1k*- 
fore it 1 .S t<x) late! " 

•' My dear love," said the elder ladv. as she folded the 
weepinp pirl to her bosom, "do jou think 1 would harm a 
hair of his head? ” 

“Oh, no,” replied Rose enperlv . 

“ So, surelv," said the old larlv ; “ my (lavs are rlrawnip 
to their close, iiml iniiv inerej be shown to me as 1 show it 
to others. What exin I do to stive him, sir? ” 

Dickon*! iiscfl the thx'tor to reluiki' tlio Jarpo clns'^ of 
people who an* ever reatl> to btlieve the worst about ii boy, 
and who are alwa.v!! looking for hit dejiravity instead of 
scarchtnp for the divinity in him. 

Tio«e’s plea for kind tn'iitnient for the bov, “even if 
be ha<i Wen wicked,” was a new iloetrine propound* <1 by 
Dickens. The worst bo.vs at honn* or in si’lend iiieil most 
synipafli.v. Mrs. Ma\ lie’s attitude was in harmony with 
f'hrist’s teaehinp, hut quite out of hiiniiony with rriueh 
that was called Christian pra<*liee al lh<> time Dickens 
wrote Oliver Twist. He tnuplit the iloetrine that children 
wen* turneil into evil ways and eoritirineil in them through 
lack of ftyinpalhy. Poor Nancy said to Hoik* Maybe: 

“ Lndy,” cried the pirl. Hiiikinp on her knecH. •• dear, 
■weet, anpel lady, you art- ttn- first that ever blest«*d me 
wlthimeh wordH as thew*; and if I had heard them yenm 
affo, they niipht have turned me from n life of »ln and 
BOi-row; but it ia too late, it ia too late! ’’ 

In The Old Curioaity Shop Dickens pave a hcautifnl 
plctaro of a sympathetic teacher in Mr. Marlon. Ilis school 
was not well lighted or properly ventilated, the furniture 
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was poor, there was no apparatus except a dunce’s cap, a 
cane, and a ruler, his methods were old-fashioned, but he 
po.swsied the greatest qualiticatioii of a ^ood leacher, deep 
s.vinpathy with childhood. Ihis \ia.s bhown by the erasure 
of the blot from the sick hoj’s writing; by his asking Nell 
to [iray for the ho> , h.v his ufipreeialioii of the boy’s love; 
by his liojiing for hi.s reeovery against the unfavourable 
reports; by his favourable interpretation of the worst 
eigiis; by Ins ubsciil-nnndeilnes', in scdiool , by his giving 
the bo,v.s a half holiday hecaUbC he could not teach; by his 
asking them to go awii.v quietly so n.s not to disturb the 
sick bidiolar; by hi.s sa.viiig “I’m glad they didn’t mind 
me” when the jolly bojs went bhouting away; by hi.s 
telling fli<‘ sick hoy that the flow'crs missed him and were 
less gay on aeeoiinf of his absence, by his hanging the 
ho.v’s handkerchief out of the window at his request, as 
u token of his rememlirancc of the boys playing on the 
green, by the loving way in whieh he embraced the dy- 
ing boj, and held hi^ cold hand in his after he 
VI as dead, ehafing it, as if he could bring back the 
life into It. 

Doitihey and Son is full of appeals for the tender sym- 
jmthy of adulthood for childhood. The story of Klorence 
Domhey longing fur the one look of tenderne.s.s. the one 
word of kindly interest, the <.uio sympathetic caress from 
her fat her, vvhiidi never eiiine to her during her childhood, 
is one of the must touching btories ever wrilteii. Tt was 
writti'ii to show that children in the most wealthy homes 
need sympathy ns much as any other ehildn n, and that 
they are often most eruellv neglected by tlunr jiarents. 

Floy pleaded to be allowed to In.v her face beside her 
Irnhv brother's hi'eaiis*- “she thought he loved her.” 

The love that is given back in exchange for loving 
interi'st is shown by I’atil’s loving gratitudi' to Floy for 
her interest in him, whieh led her to sp«>nd her pocket 
money in books, .so that she might help him with bis 
studies that confused him so. 

And high was her reward, when one Saturrlay evening. 
AS little Paul was sitting down as nsiinl to “resume his 
etiidies," she sat down by his side and showed him all that 
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was roug’h made smooth, and all that was so dark mode 
clear and plain, before him. It was nothiiijr hut a startled 
look in Paul's wuu face— a flush - a siuile and then a close 
embrace; but (kmI knows how her heart leuiied up at this 
rich payment for her trouble. 

“Oh, Fh\\,’’ cried her brothei, “ liow 1 loie you! 
How I loie ^ou, Floy! " 

“ And 1 > ou. dear! ” 

“ Oh, I am sure, sure of that, Floj ' " 

He said no more about it. but all that e^cninp sat close 
by her, very ijiiiet; and in the nipht he called out from 
his little room vMthin hers, three or four times, that he 
lo\ed her. 

There is no hiplicr reward than tlint of the synipathetie 
teai'her who for the first time lets liplit into a dark mind 
or heart. 

The Indy whom Florence overlie.nrd talkinp to her 
little oqihanwl niect* about her faihir's cruel eohlne''S 
toward her truly said: “ Not an oriihtin in the wide world 
can be so deserted as the child who is an outcast from a 
livinp parent's care." 

As Iliekeiis wa.s one of tlx- fir^t to urpe that children 
had rights, so he was one of the first to show that there 
had b«?cn altogether loo much thought about the duty of 
children to parents, and too little about the duty of par- 
ents to children. Alice Mnrwood, one of the characters in 
Dombey and Son, said to Harriet f'arker: 

“You brought me here by force of gentleness and 
kindness, and ninde me hnm.iii by woinan's l<M>ks ami 
words and angel's deeds; I hu\e felt, h ing here, that I 
should like you to know this It might evpliiiii, I have 
thought, something that uwil to help to harden me I hu<l 
hear*! »o niiieh, in iiiy %irongdoing, of in\ negleeled iliity, 
that I t43ok up with the lielief that iliity tmd not been done 
to me, and that as the wed was sown the har«est gr*-w.” 

One other point in regard to sympathy was made in 
Dombey and Son, that a rough exterior may cover a sym- 
pathetic heart. 

Long may H remain in this mixed world n point not 
eaay of deciaion, which Is the more lieaiitifii] evidence of 
the Almighty’s goodness: the delicate fingers that are 
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formed for HetiRitivenenB and sympathy of touch, and 
made to minister to pain and pnef, or the rough, hard Cai>- 
tain Cuttle hand, that the heuit teaches, guides, and soft- 
ens in a moment! 

Tn the model mIiooI of Diekmi^ Doctor Strong is said 
to have Ix'cn “the idol of the uhole school ”, and David 
adds, “ it must have been a hadlv composed school if he 
had Ix-cn an.', tiling else, for Iw was the kindest of men.” 
Doctor Strong’s wife, who had been his pupil in early 
life, said; 

“When T was •ier\ .voiing, quite a little child, my first 
assiM-iat ions with knowledge of any kind were inseparable 
from a patient friend and teaeher— the friend of ni.v dead 
father — who was alwa\s dear to me. I can rememlier 
notlimg that 1 know without rememlienng him. He 
stored my niiiul with its first treasures, and stamped his 
cliaraeler U|xin them nil. Thej neier emild haie iK-en, I 
think, as gocxl as the\ hn^e Ix-en to me. if 1 had taken them 
from an.^ other hands.” 

David said, when telling the storj- of his fir«t intro- 
duction to Mr. Murclstoiic: 

“ (lod help me, 1 might have l>een improxed for m.v 
whole life, I might have la'cn made another creature, jjer- 
hups, for life, hv a kind word at that season. wort! of 
em-oiirngeniciit and explanation, of pit.v for m.v childish 
ignorance, of welcome home, of reassurance to me that U 
irnM home, might hnxe made me dutiful to him in ni.v heart 
henceforth, instead of in inx h.V|HK’riticnl oiit.side, and 
might luix*' made me resjM*ct instead of hale him ” 

In Tileiik iroiise Dickens g.ave in Estlicr the most per- 
fect type of human sympathy, and by his pathetic pictures 
of poor .To, Phil, the Jcllyby children, the Parthgglc chil- 
dren, and others, stim'd a gn'nt ware of feeling, which led 
to a recognition of the dut.v of advilthood to childhood, 
and taught the value of sympathy in the training of chil- 
dren. 

Esther laid down a new law. revealed by Froehol, but 
given to the English world b.v Dickens in the weighty sen- 
tence, “ My comprehension is quickened when my affec- 
tion is.” 
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The lack of s.vmpathy in adulthood is rovonlrd for the 
ooiuiormuition of his roadors in Airs. Jtachaol’s parting 
from Esther. 

Mrs. Uiichaid wjis lt>o piMHl t<* tivl nnv emotion nt part- 
ing, but I WHS not so gcMsI. and wept bitterls. I ttioiiglit 
that 1 ouglit to lune known her l>ftt«T after so many 
y»*ars, and ought to ha\e made m_\self enough of a fii\our- 
ite with her to make her hori_\ then Wlien she gave me 
one cold juirting kiss njs>n mj forehead, like a thaw <lrop 
from the stone poreh- it was a \i‘r\ frostv diiv I felt so 
miserable and self-repronehful that I «-lung to her and 
told her it was my fault, I knew, that she could mu gotsl- 
bye so ea.sily. 

“No, Ustherl " she returned ‘"It is tour misfor- 
tune! ” 

Poor child, she cried afterward heeau-<‘ Airs, Kiichael 
was not sorry to jiarf with her. 

\\ hnt a ditli'n-nt parting she had when leaving the 
Miss Donnys' school, whetx- for six tears sji,. hail la-i'n 
a pupil, and for part of the time a ti leht r! 

She n-ceived a letter iiiforining her that she was to 
leave Ort'etileaf. 

Oh, never, never, never hIiivII ! forget tlie emotion this 
letter caused in the house! It was w> t.nder in them to 
care so much for me, it v»a« w> grneioiiH in tliat Father 
who had not forgotten me, to have made nu orpimn way 
HO Hmooth and easy, anil to have inclini'il so nuinv vouth- 
ful natures toward me, that 1 eoiild hnrdh Nar it. Not 
that I w'ouid have hud them less sum — I am afraid not; 
but the pleasure of it, and the pain of it. and the pride 
and joy of it, and the hiinihle regret of it, vsere so blended, 
that my hi-art M-eined ulinost breaking while it was full of 
rapture. 

The letter gave me only five davs’ notice of luv re- 
moval. When e»ery minute added to the pnsifs of love 
and kindricHH that were given me in those fi^e days; and 
when at last the monnrig earoe, and when they bH»k me 
through all the rooms that I might ms- them for the last 
time; and when some one cried, " Ksther, dear, say gofsl- 
bye to me here, at my Wdside, where von first upoke so 
kindly to mel " and when others asked me only U> write 
their names, “ With Ksthcr'a love and when they all 
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8urroHn<l»*<! mo with thoir parting [irewntw, nnd oliinp to 
me Wfopiiifr, mikI onod, “ Wliai mIuiII wo do when dear, 
dour KMlhor'M ^foiiol ” and when 1 tnul to toll thoiii how 
forlMniniifT and hov\ ^immI tho\ had all l«-on to mo. and 
how I hloMW'd and th.niko<l thoin otor_\ ouo -what a hoart 
1 had'. 

Aial wlu-n tho two Mikm Doiinys fn'io'ofl as nuich to 
jMirt with iiio as tho least anions thoni, and wh>-ii tho 
maidK Kind, “ I’loKs \(ui, inihK, w)ioro\or j on po' ’’ and 
when tho nj'l\ luino old frardonor, who 1 tlioufrht U.t<l 
Imrtll.v notnod mo in all tlioao yo.irn, oiitiio pantirip after 
th<- ojiaoh to jri'o mo a little noso^.'ay of poraniums, and told 
me 1 Vlad l«-on the lifjhl of Ins •■yi's imie»-d the iihl man 
tuud Mil what a heart I hud then! 

This wa- inti nded to ■.how tho n-'tihs of her -Nmpathy 
toward the inunls nnd everybody eoiiiU'otid willi the 

hohoi d, 

Mrs .Tcll.tliv is an immortal piotiiro of tho woman who 
noikdoi-t- her fannl.t on iiooonnt of her intoro.»t in Ihirriiv 
hoola (tha, or some other jihus- for whioh her sympathy is 
aroii-.4’d. Diokons hold I hut a woman's first duty is to 
her tdiildron. Tho wretoind .\!r. .Ii llyhy, almost ilistraettsl 
In till' niciils. the disonlor of his home', and tho wild 

condition of his unfortnimto funnly, said to his datiphtor, 
“ Never bare a mi-sion. ni\ dear.” 

C'luhly omphasirod the thoiipht l>nktns had ffiton iu 
IhmilK’y ami Son tlirovi._h AHoo .Munvood when she said 
to Ksthor: 

•• (>h, tlon't talk of tVntv n.s a ohild. Miss Siiiiiinorson; 
where'* imi's duty as a All tnado over to tho pul>- 

llo and Afru’a. I siip|w>so! Then lot the puldio nnd Afrtoa 
Khow duty as u ihihl, it’s niuoli more tln-ir affair than 
mine. > on are slitM-ked. 1 dare mu' Very well, so um I 
fthockod, trKi. so wo me Imlh uhtM-kod. and thoro's an end 
of 1 ; ” 
r* 

’)n anothor iwonsion, ovoro«»mo by oniotion at tho 
thuftht of her mother's noitloot, sh»' said to Esther: 

“1 wish I was dead. I wish wo wore all dead. It 
Imild be a frreat deal iieller far aw" 

; In a moment nfterward •he kneeled on the iriwmd at 
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my side, hid her face in my dress, jMiHNionntely l>efjped my 
jmrdon, and wept. I eoinforted her, and would have 
raised her, but she erieii. No, no; she waiiteil to stay there! 

” You used to toneh jfirls,” slie saiil “ If j'ou could 
only have tnupht me, 1 could have learned from you! 1 
am so very uuseruhle, and like you sti nuieh! ” 

How the Jelly by ehildn'ii loved and tni^ii-*! Esther! 
How all children loved and trusteii her for her true sym- 
pathy ! 

Poor Jo swept the steps at the prnveynrd where the 
friend who spoke kindly to him lay buried, and he always 
said of him, ‘‘ Ho wo-- wery Rood to me, he won” 

And Jo’s other friends, Hr. Snag'by, wIiom- sympathy 
drew half erown-j from his i««-k<-t. and Mr. (leorKe, hiuI 
Ifoctor Woodcourt, and Atr. Jiirndyoe. and Esther, showed 
their kindly sympathy for the wretclu-d boy s<> fully that 
the readinp world loveil them us real friends, and this lov- 
ing admiration led the Chn.stian world to think more 
clearly m regard to ('’hrist’s leaehmgs alaiut the little 
ones. 

Xo heart can resist the plea for sympathy for sueh 
as Jo in the description of his last illness and death. When 
the end was very near, as Allan Woodcourt was watching 
the heavy hn-athing of the suffen-r, 

Affi-r n short relapse into slccji or stiijKir he niiiltes 
of n smltien a strong effort to get out of l»c<l. 

•• Stay , .fo' Whiit now ” 

" It's time for me to jr** •«> that tliere IxTryiii'-groiinr!, 
air," he returns with a wihl linik 

"f.iedown, and tell me. AV hat burvlng-ground, .lo?** 

" Where they laid him ns wo« wery gisal to me. lery 
gCMsI to me indeed, he wos. It's lime fur me to go down 
to that there berryin’-griimid. sir. and ask to In- put along 
with him. I wants to go there and Im* Iw-rried. lie i sed 
fur to any to me, * I am ns ijoor ns you to-day, .Jo,' he ^ 
I wantM to tell him that I am ivs jssir as him now, i»«l 
have eome there to be laid along witli him.” 

■■ By and bye, Jo. Uy and hye " 

“ Ah I P'raps they wouldn’t do It if I was to go mysif. 
Bnt will you promiae to have me took there, air, and dd 
along with him? ” 
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“ I will. ind«^l." 

"'I’hank'w, «ir. TlionkVp, air. Tlu*y’ll have to pet the 
key of the pate afore they cun take me in, for it's alius 
locked. And there’s a sU‘p there, ns I used for to clean 
with my hriKini —ll'a turii€Hl werj dark, sir. Is there any 
lipht ii'Coiiiin'V " 

“ It IS eonilnp fast, .lo.” 

Kiisf 'I'lie curt ts shaken all to jiieces, and the nipped 
road IS \er\ near its end. 

“ .lo, tu\ jsMii fellow' ” 

“ I hear yon. sir, in the dark, but I'm n-propin' — 
n-prtijiin' let me »at<h hold at \our hiind," 

"Jo, I an son sas what I say V ’’ 

" I’ll say unythiiik u.s yon say, sir, for I Knosvs it’s 
potal ” 

“ ( >1 K F STIlKIt," 

" Oiir FuIIht; -yes. that’s wery pofxl. sir.” 

‘•Wiinii .Mtr IS JlKAtKN” 

*‘ ,\rt in lleu\en- i.s the iipht a-eoniin’, sir?" 

*' It IS t loM- at hatal, llAU-owtu UK Tii\ Name'. ” 

•• Hallowed be thy ” ' 

The Iipht IS come UjKJn the dark benighted way. 
Dead' 

Ihnid, yonr majesty. iK'twl. my lorvls and gentlemen. 
Iteaii, ripht reverends and wiunp reverends of every order. 
l>ead, men and women, itorn with heavenly eomjuiKsUm in 
ymir lieurt*. And dyinp thus annind us every day. 

One of tl«> Is'st of Diektms’s iUustrations of gratituvld 
for synijiathy is the cas»' of I’liil Siiuoil. Mr. (leorpe’s as- 
sistant in the shouting piiUery. lie was a mere child in 
everything hut years of hanl exivonenccs, but he de- 
vtited heart and soul to Mr. (teorpe for a kindly word 
tif hearty sympathy. So devottsl was he that he at- 
tached hiiiiself to Mr, (Jeorpo and Uvaine his faithful 
servant, and found his truest happim-sa in his 8crviv‘« 
of love. 

I’hil reealled the story to Mr. tleorpe. 

“It wall after the oiiw-fllling t>low-up when I first se® 
you, eominnmler. You mnemlier? ” 

" I remember, rhll. Y'«u were walking along In the 
sun.” 

" Crawling, guv'ner, again a wall ’’ 
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“True, Phil — shoulflcrinp' ><»ur way on " 

“ 1« a niphtcap! “ e\cluiiiii> I’liil, evi-ited. 

111 a iii^fhti-Hp ’■ 

“And hotihtin^' vitii a eoiiple of stieks! ’’ cries I’liil, 
still more excited. 

“With a omijile of sticks. Wln-n — 

"When you stops, you Knou," erics I’liil. [iiittiniJf down 
his cup and sauctr, and Imstdy reuiowiifr las plate from 
his knees, “and Says to me. ‘ Wiiat. eonirade' You have 
been in the wars! ' 1 didn't say much to you, eoiiininiider, 

then, for 1 wits took by surpnst llun a pi'Tson so stronif 
and healthy and Isikl a.s you was should stop to s|M‘.ik to 
svu h a lini|>iii); hafj of hones us 1 was. Hut you says to 
me, says yon, dchieriiip it out of your chest as hearty us 
possilde. so that it was like a p-l.iss of soiiii I hiii|,' hot ; 

■ Uhat aeiiilent hate you met with ‘ t ou hiixe Im-cii badly 
hurt. \\ hat's unitss, old l«*y ! ( h<-er u|i, and t»’ll us iiIkiui 

it! ’ Chet'r u|il 1 was cheered alieaily ' I says as inueh 
to you, you .say K more to me, 1 says more to you, you wits 
more to 111 *', and here I am, eoniimuidt i ! Here 1 atn. eom- 
niBiider' " erieK I’liil, who luis staited from his ehmr tiinJ 
unaeeounlahly iH-tfUii to sidle away. “ If a mark's wanted, 
or if it will iinproxo the hiisiiuss, ht the mstoniers take 
aim at me. They <‘nn't s|kuI my he.ivity I'm all riffht 
Come on! If they want a iiiun to ls>v at. let 'em Ikix nt 
me. Ijft 'em kniH’k me well iilHuit the In ad. J don't inindl 
if they want a lifflit wei|rht. lo !«• tluowed for jiractiee, 
Cornwall, IX'xonsliire, or Ijinenshire. hi 'em throw me. 
They won’t hurt me. I have heen throweil all sorts of 
Htylch all my lifel " 

l*ip said in (treat K.xiK-elations : 

It 18 not jKi.ssible to know how far the inlliienee of tiny 
amiable, honest-liearfetl, thity-doinjr man flies out into the 
world; but it ih very jKissible to know how it liu« Uiuehed 
01)0*8 self In gointr by, and 1 know rifrht vvt'll that any 
ffoutl that iiitennixed itwlf with my apprentui’iihip came 
of plain contented Jo»-, ami not of restless tispirintr dis- 
contented rue. 

Dear, simplc-hoartt d Joe CiarKory! When ovi'ry one 
ekt; was abusinj; Pip at the Kront dinner party, he showixd 
h»« sympathy for him hy pultinR sonw- more Knivy on his 
piste. 
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In Our Mutual Fric^ml Li«zie Ilfxam, sympathizing 
with Iwr fatluT so rniK’h that «lu' would not loam to read 
bocuust' he wiiri l)i»ti-rly prejudiced agiiiiist education, but 
sympathizing so much with her brother Charley that t-he 
had him educated secrttly ho that he might become a 
teacher, is an illustrulton of nearly perfect sympathy. 

The hajipines.s of tiie httle “ miiulcrs ’’ at old Betty 
Iligdi n’a IS in sharp contrast to the misery of the boardera 
of the n'sjRs-talile (,t) establishment of Mrs. I’iix'hin. In 
the one case was uhji-ct poverty and loving .sympatliy, in 
the otlier plenty and cruel si Itl-hiiess When Mr. and Mrs, 
Bothn Wire iiclo|>iiiig .lohnnn- from Itetty Jligdcn's care, 
the liruve old woman said; 

“ If i eonld liinc kept the dear ehilti wilhoilt the iln-nd 
that's iilwui.s u|H)n me of his <-<>riiing to that fate I have 
H)MiUei) of, 1 eoulil iie\er ha\«' )>aite<l with him, even to _>ou. 
For I Idle him, 1 hoe him. I hoe turn'. 1 lioe niv husband 
long dead iiiid gone, in him; i loie my eluldren dead and 
gone, m him*, I love mv voung and hojx'fnl ilavs dead and 
gone, in turn 1 eonldn't sell that hoe, and lixik you in 
your bright kiml face. It's a free gift " 

lU'ttv was not n logienlly n-asoning woman, hut (JirI 
ia giMMl, and hearts niav eouiit in lienven as high a« heads 

Dickens spoke with great enthusiasm in his ,\me‘rican 
Notes of flic practical ~yinpatli.v of Dmtor Howe with all 
nfllietcsl children. esp»‘cinlly with Idiiid eliildrcn, clo.sing hi» 
sketch of the wonderful work he had d<«no with the s»m- 
tence: “There an- not many persons. I hoix- and Ix-lieve, 
who after n-uding tlu-M- passages can ever lu-ar that name 
with iinlifTenmec.’’ He noted that Laura Bndgiunn had a 
sixx'ial dc.sire for s.vuipathj*. 

She Is fond of having other children notit*ed and ca- 
ressi'd by the teachers, and tlioise whom she r»‘.sjHH'ts. hut 
this must not la- <-arrie<l tcai far. or she Ixx-omes jealous. 
She wants to have her share, which, if not tlie lion's, is the 
greater part; and If she «h>ea not p-t it, she sa.v s. '* .Wg 
mother will U»rr me." 

Dickens’s typos of sympnth.v with children grew more 
perfect as he grew older. In his later years lus head began 
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to catch up with his heart. Major Jackman, Mrs. Lir- 
riper, and Doctor Mariguid arc among his most wonder- 
fully sympathetic characters. 

What an ideal sending away to school Jemmy Lirriper 
had I 

So the Major being gone out and .leminy iwing at 
home, I got the ehilil into iny little room here niul I 
stood him by my chair and 1 took his mother'i. own curls 
in my hand and I sjioke to him lo>ing and seriotis. Aii<l 
when I had reminded the darling ho« that he was now m 
his tenth j'ear, and when I had said to hirn about his get- 
ting on in life pretty much what I had saul tti the Major. 1 
broke to him how that we must have this same parting, 
and there I was fons-d to stop, for there I s.iw of a sud- 
den the well-rt‘inenilH-r«Hl lip witli its tremble, and it so 
brought i>aek that time! lint with the spirit I lint was iii 
him he controlled it stion, and he wij s graielj. nodding 
through his tears: “I un<lerstaiid. tiran 1 knew il mimt 
be, (lrun--go on, ttroii, don't be afraul of tti< ” And when 
1 had saiil all tliat e\er i <suil<l think of, he tinned his 
bright steady fats- to mine, and he siixs just a little biukeu 
here and tlwre, " ^ ou shall we, (iraii, that 1 i an Ik- a man, 
and that I I'aii do aii\tliing that is grati-fnl nml hwiiig to 
3 'ou; iiiid if 1 don’t grow up to t>e wliat >oii would like 
to have me — I ho|H’ it will lie- iwcunse 1 sliiill die ” .\nd 
with that he sat down hy me, ami 1 v4«‘nf on t<i te|| him of 
the school, of which 1 hn<l excellent ircoiiinieudahoiis, ami 
where it was and how many wliolars, and splint gnmea 
they playeil as I htui lieard. and what length of hotidavs, 
to all of which he listened bright and clear And m> It 
came that at last he siiys: “.Niid now, dear llrun, let me 
kneel down In-re where 1 hine Is-en used i.> miy my jiray- 
en», and let me fold my face for just n iiiiniitc In your griwn 
«nd let me cry, for j'oti have Ihsmi more than father - more 
than mother — more than tirothers, sistiTs, friemls--to 
me! " And ho he did ery. and I too, ami we were Ivoth 
much the Ix'tter for It. 

Dear oM Doctor MnrigoM. the trnveHing iiiielionecr, 
in his tender sympathy for his little girl wln-n her mother 
was so cruel to her, whisjiering comforting words in lH?r 
ear as he was calling for hids on hift wares while she was 
diying, and afterward loving the deaf-mute child whom 
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he adopted in memory of his own child whom he had 
lost, has made thousands more kindly sympathetic with 
children. 

In the novel that he was writing when he died Dickens 
makes (’anon Crispnrkle say to Helena Landle'^s; “You 
have the wisdom of Love, and it was the highest wisdom 
ever known upon this earth, nmiember.” 

David Copjwrfield said, “ I hoiie that real love and 
truth are stronger in the end than any evil or misfortune 
in the world.” 

The effwt of laek of true sympathy on the heart that 
shoulii havi“ felt and sliown it is revealeii in what Sydni'y 
Carton said to Hr. Lorrj ; “ If yt)u could say with truth 
to your own solitary heart to-night, ‘ I have B<>eured to 
niywlf the love and uttaehnient, th<- gratitudi’ and respect, 
of no human en-ature; 1 have won my-.elf a tender plaee 
ill no regard; I have done nothing good or wrvieenble to 
Im‘ remembered by,’ your .seventy -<-ight years would be sev- 
enty-eight curses; would tlu’y not f " 

The contrast In twoen the c<)ldnes.s and heart lessnesa of 
his iian nts or guardians and the eneouniging sympathy 
of his teacher is oiu‘ of the 8tronge,st featurc.s in the story 
of liarbox lirothcrs (ilugby Junction). 

"You mnemlier me, Ymiiig Jackson?" 

" Wlint do I rx'memlwr if not ji>u? You are niy first 
reiiieinbrance. It was sou who tolil me that was my name. 
It was you who told me that on en-ry 20th of IVjcemlier 
niv life had a jM“nilcntial annisersnry in it called a lurth- 
day. 1 supiKisc the lost coniuiunicutusu was truer than 
the first; ’’ 

" hat am 1 like. Young Jackson? ” 

"You arc like a blight nil through the year to me. 
You hartl-lined, thin-lip(H>d, represaise. changeless woman 
with a wax mask on! 'Stm are like the IV'sil to inc--nu>8t 
«>f all when you teach me religious things, for you make 
me abhor them ” 

“ Yoti remcinlier me. Mr. Young Jackson?” In an- 
other vou-e fr«'>m another quarter: 

" Moat gratefully, sir. You are the my of hojss and 
pro«i»ering ambition In iny life. When I attendetl your 
oourae 1 believed that I should come to be n gn-at healer, 

in 
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and I felt nliuost hnppy — even though I ^\n8 still the one 
boanler in the house \Mth that horrible musk, and ate aiul 
ilrunk in sileiiee hihI c-onstruint with the musk In-fore me 
c\ery day. As 1 had done every, eiery, every dav through 
my seh(H>l time and from iiiy earliest recollection.” 

"What am I like, Mr. Yoiiiif^ .liiekson " 

“ You arc like a SiijK'nor Iteiiiff to me Yon are like 
.Nature heg-inninj' to reveal heiself to me. 1 hear j'ou 
a^^aiii ns one of the luisheil <‘rovvd of voiiiifr men kindling' 
under the jHivver of \our iire.sein-e and know ledf^e, mid you 
bnniT into iiiv e_v es the only eviiltaiit tears that ever stood 
ill them." 

" "ion remeinlMT .\le. Mr. Younir .liickson? " In a pnit- 
inp voice from iimte nn<»ther ijiiiiiter. 

T<k> well. Yon iiiiide your phostly iipiiearanee in 
my life one day, and niinoiiiieed that its lo.iise was to 
l>e siiddiMily anil wholly elianired. Non slmwed me whnh 
was my wearisonie seat in the (uilley of iiaibu^ I’.rotliers. 
You told me wluit 1 was to <lo, and vvh.it to U* ]iiiiil, you 
told me afterward, at intervals of yiais. when 1 was to 
sipn fur the I’lnn, when I Iwc-iiim- a paitiier, when I U'- 
euuie the Finn. I know no more of it, or of my sell ” 
“What am I like, Mr. Youiis.' .lat Iv.sun? " 

" You are like my father. 1 somelmies think Non are 
hartl enoiii,*-h and cold enough so to have broiiirht up tin 
aekiiow ledired son I ms* your seiinty rii.'iiie, your i lose 
brown suit, and your tiirht brown win; but you, too, wear 
a wax mask to your death Non nevi r by a i hanee remove 
it; it never by a chance falls olf; nnd i know no more of 
you." 



ClIAlTKli X 

niiLi) sn !>Y AM) cmi.i) a\ti iif. 

T^U'KFSh wns a i>r<)foini<l -tiiilfnt of cluldron. nnil h" 
rf‘vcjil( i] hi-^ coii-.oioiisin S-, of tJic iioi il of a f'l iii nil t>tiuly 

of chililhiiod in all hf wrote uli-nit the importnnee of a 
free ehildliood, individuality, the iniiifrmiit ion, eoereioii, 
cruininiiiK. and wroiiu iiu tliod- of tiuiinn^ ehihlren. 

lh‘ entiei'ed th(' lilindne^«> of tlio-.e who saw bo.vs as a 
clii's or in a limited muiiher of ehi'-es, distinjrui-<herl hy ex- 
ternal and eoniparat i vel\ uiiiinporiiuit eliariieterist ics, in 
Mr. (i rmiwij:. “ who m\er saw any difh reiiee in hovs, and 
only knew two sorts of boys. ineal\ bo\s and iHs-f-faced 

boys” 

lie exposed the ij'nor.inei - the wilful nrnoranee — <{ 
vii«t nnmlM'rs of jiarents and leiiehers who indijfiiuntly re- 
M-nt tile suirijesi ion that the\ need lo s|iid_\ ehihlren, in 
Jane Miird'tone. When Jane was niterfi rum m the nian- 
apenient of David, ami with her brother totally niisiinder- 
stiinditiK him and niisrepreseiitiiifr him. his timid mother 
venturi. d to .sa,% : 

•‘1 iH'fr jour parilon. my dear Jane. Init are _Mni quite 
sure I am eertnin oil'll exeiiise iii«‘, my dear June — that 
you quite nnilerstniifl I)a\y'.’” 

"1 slioulil Ih‘ soiuewbiit ahhamed of m\self. Clara. '' r*'- 
ttirneil Miss Munislone, "if 1 i-onhl not uiHlenstuinl tlie 
hoy, or any Ikiv . I don't profess to !«■ priifoiuul, Imt 1 do 
lay elaiin to common sense ” 

Many Juno Miirdstows .still rlaitii that it is not uoces- 
' finry to stud.v so cotnmoti n thinp ns a boy. Yet a child 
is the most wonderful tliiim in the world, and, whether tho 
Jane Murdstoims in the, m-houla and homca like it or nut, 
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the wise people ore studying the child with a view to find- 
ing out what he should U' guided to do in the uccom- 
plisdinient of his own truining. 

Kichard Carstonc had Ik-cu cighi jears at school, and 
he was a miserable failure in life, although a man of 
good ability. 

“ It had never h(H'n nn\btKlyV business to fiiul out nhat 
hi-s natural bent was. oi wlierc his failings la>, or to 
adapt any kind of knowh-dge to luni ” Esther wisely Raid: 
“I did doubt whether Richard would not have proti'ed h.v 
some one studying him a little, instead of iiis stiid.Miig 
I>atin verses so inueh.’’ 

Diekens studu'd every snhjeel almiit which lu' wrote 
with great care and discririiinutioii. .\< an instaiie • of this 
cari'ful study it may Ix' stateil that inedteal authorities 
say that the description of Sinike’s siekne^s and doalh is 
the best diwription of ei»isuuiptu>n i-ver written I>iek- 
eiifl had a wonderful imagination, but lie iicmt r«-lied on 
his imagination for liis facts or hi' jilulosophy. It is 
therefore reasoiiahle to Isdieve that as he wrote inort' 
alj<‘Ut ehihlren than nn.v other man or woman, he was flie 
gr«‘atest and most reverent «tu<lciit of ( luldhood that Eng- 
land has prfiduei-d. 

k^n addition to the revtdafions of his eoneliisions given 
in the evolution of his child eharacti rs. am! in the many 
illustrations «{ goorl mid <»f bud training, he eontinually 
makes dins-t stan-na nfs in regard to rhild nature ami how 
to deal with it in its varied manifi*stniions. / 

Hjs central motivt* was e.\pre-.H4-d hy thc‘ olij gentle- 
man who found Little Nell ostra.v in London “ I lovti 
these little p<>oplc'; and it is not a slight thing when they, 
who arc «o fre«h from God, hive ii'.” 

His ideal of nnjKTverted child nature was entirely 
different from that which had Is-en Iniight hy theology 
and ps.vehoiogy. He lielieved tlw child to pure and 
good, and that even when hen-dity was bad, its baneful 
itiflucnet*« nissl not blight the ilivinify in his life, 
if he was wisely trained and hud a fns- life of self-ac- 
tivit,y. a suitable enviroiinient, and truly sympathetic 
friends. 
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“ It would Ijc o curious speculation,” said I, after aome 
real less turns itcross and across the room, “ to imaK'ine her 
in her future life, holding her soiitar> wa> among a crowd 
of wild, grotesque companions, the only pure, fresh, youth- 
ful olijcct 111 the throng.” 

To keep I'hildrcn pure and frcsJi was the chief aim of 
his life Work. Hi; had no n->jK>ct for those who treated 
childn-n as if they w’cre growti-up. n-asonahle being-.; who 
judgeil children as tliey would judge adults, and therefore 
misjudged thiun. He always remernlx-red that a child was 
a little stranger in a ni'w world, and that his cuniplex na- 
ture had to adjust it-elf to its environna nt. He had a 
lierfei-t, re\tTent, eoiisiderate sympathy for the timid 
young soul venturing to look out tipon its new eonditions. 
On(> of the most pathetie things in the world to him was 
the fact that eluldren are nearly umversully misunder- 
stood and Biisinterjin-ted. How he longed to tear down 
l!ii‘ harriers of formalism, and eonvciitioiiality, and indif- 
fen nee, and imseonception from the lives of parents and 
teachers, so fliat timid children might fa- true to their 
Ix'lter natun's iii tln-ir puusi-m-e. 

When little I'lorencc timiilly pri-sciitctl hcrsi-lf, Mr. 
Dotnlwv sto)>|Ksl in bus pacing up and down and lookixi 
toward her. Mad he looked witli greater interest and 
with a fatlier'a e\e. hc iniirht ha\c read m her keen glance 
the inipulHcs and fears that iii.ide her wa\er; the jiassion- 
utc tlcsirc to run clinging to him. cr\ing. ns she liul her 
fiKi' Ml his ctnlitace. " (Ih. father. tr> to lo\c me', therc'.s 
no one clscl ’’ the dnoid of n n-pnim*; the fear of la-iiig Uio 
IkiIiI, and of ofTcnding him: the pitiahlc need in which she 
strMMi of some assurance and eiicouriigeuicnt , and how her 
oicrchargcd joiing licart wa.s wandering to find sionie 
nutunil resting jiliiee for its sorrow and afTeetioii. 

Hut hc saw nothing of this lie saw her paiisis irn*Ro- 
lutcly nt the ihsir anil hsik toward him: and hc saw no 
more. 

“ Come In.” hc said, “ conic in; what is the child afraid 

of? ’• 

Khe came In, and after glancing round her for a mo- 
ment with an iineertain air, stood pressing her small 
hands hard together, close within the door. 
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“ Come here, Florenee,” «aid her father coldly. “ Do 
you know who 1 am? ” 

“ Yes, piijMi.” 

“ Have ^ ou nothinff to say to me? ” 

The tears that stood in her ejes as she raised them 
qinekiy to his face v\eiv fro/»Mi l>_\ the expression it wore. 
She looked down apiitn mid put out her treinhlnif' hand. 

Air. Doinhev ttsik it linisely in his own, and stiSKl look- 
inJT down upon her for ii iiioiiH'iit, ns if he knew as little 
as the child what to vav or ilo. 

" There' He a ffisid frirl.” he Mild, pattinp her on the 
head, and npardm}’’ her, as it were, l>\ stealth with a dis- 
turlx'd and doiililfiil hsik ‘•<i'o to llieharils. tio.' ” 

Has little daiifrhter hesitate*! foi another instant ns 
thouf>-h she would haie <-liiiijr al'ont him still, or hud stniw 
luiperinp Ikiim' that he nn^lit laise hit in his nrm.'+ and 
kiss her Mie looked up in has fins> oms- nioie He 
thoiifrht how like hei e\pi e.s.sioii was then to what it had 
iM'en when she looked roiitnl at the ihwtor - tiait iiijfht - 
und instiiK tiieli dro(i|>ed her hand niid turned awav 

It was not ililhiMilt to jM-n-ene that rinrenee was nt a 
prsuit disjidiaiitape in her father's pri veins* It was not 
onl> a eonstraint iiism the < Inld's nuiid, lint eien u|)on 
the natural praee and fnnvloni of her actions 

'I he < 111 Id, in her prief ainl lu ph'ct. w a« s<i peritle, wo 
<|iii<*t und iini oni[)laininp. was po"s>-s-s-,l of mi iiiiieh uJlec- 
tioii that mi one si*«'ni*‘<l to laie to lai\e, and so niin-li soi - 
row fill mtelliperice that no one ws-nn d to mind or think 
about flu* w oiiiiihiip of, that I’olh’s In art was sore when 
she was Ii*ft alone apain. 

The same lesson wii' pi\en to parents anil tearhen in 
Munlstone's treatment of 'I'he sen«iti\e. s)iy hoy 

was reparilii! us .stillen. ainl freateil ‘Mike a <iop ’’ in Ooii- 
scffiuenee ()h, whnt hitterm-ss it puts into a eluld’s life 
to be misnnilersf ooil he its (kari st friimls! If tin n* w«*re 
no other reason for the eo-oju rative stmly of cliiMreii by 
parents and traeher«, it would Ik* h suflieient rnison th.at 
tlies' mipht lx* understood mul iip(jrei*iat<*d. .Many lives 
are made barren und wicked by tlie failure of ptiri*iit« ami 
teachers to understatid them. 

It j.s so easy for ebiblren tti pet the impnwtinn that 
they ar»* not likes! by adults. Wheui Walter started lif® in 
Mr. Boinliey’s pn-at warehouse, his uncle, old Solomon 
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Gills, ■with whom he lived, asked him on his return from 
work the first day: 

“Has Mr. DomlK'y iH'on there to-daj'?” 

“Oh, ves! In nfi<l out al) 

“ He didn’t take any notiee of you, I suppose"’ ” 

" Yes, lu‘ did. He walked up to ni> Seat -1 wi.sh he 
wasn’t so solemn niul stiff, unele — and said, ‘Oh! >ou are 
Hie son of Mr. (illls. the sliijis’ instrument maker.’ 

‘ Nephew, sir,' 1 said ‘ I said nephew, Ixiy,’ said he. Hut 
1 eoiild take mj oath he said son, urn |e " 

“Notiie mistaken, I dare Mi_\ It’s no matter." 

“ .No, it's no niatl«-r, lait he neeiin’t have Is-en so sharp, 
I thoiipht. 'riiere w,is no hariii m it, thotiph he did sny 
son 'I'hen lie told me that jou had sjioken to him ahout 
me. and that he ha<l found me eiiiplot meat in the house 
neeord iiiplj , and that 1 w.as exjx-eted to l>e nttenine and 
piinetiial, ami then he went nwa_\. 1 thoiijrhl he didn’t 
seem to like me mueh ’’ 

” ^ on mean, I siipisise," ohseni-d the instrument 
maker, “ th it \oii didn't seem to like him imieli." 

“Well, iini le." retliiiud the 1 h>\ . l.llip-lilllk’. “ JH'rhapS 
so; I never thuufjht of that." 

Tint short selection reveals tlie rimnstjw'et for eliild- 
hood whieh leads adiiltliooil to flatl> eontradiet wh.it a 
eliild sa.vs, whetlii r h> i.s imikiiiir a 'tntiineiit of fact or of 
opinion. This m most ineon-iderate. and naiurnlly loads 
fo a eorn'spominif' di'n-speid for ;idulllioi,d on the part 
of the elllld The seh.'llou ele;ul> intimates that child- 
hood Would he more hajip.v. and like adiihhi'od Isdtir, if 
adulthood was md so “solemn and stiff" I’.ireiits and 
teaehers sJionld It am frotn Solomon's phdo.soph\ th't 

a ehiltl’s fet liiijrs towanl an inhdt paril.v determine his 
impressjon.s ref.':tr(lutj^ the iitlitmle of mlulthood toward 
him 

The fiis^t fhinp neoess.arr in fraininp a ehild to l»o Ids 
ri'al. iH'st self IS to win his nfTeetionatt' repanl niul eon- 
fidetict*. nm» has to 1«* vt-r.v trti«>, ver.v uiieouveiitional, 
and lery jovuu.s. to do this fully. 

Dieki'tis pitie<i (he child lK*eatiso, oven when ho is un- 
derstood, his wishes, plans, and thvisions are not treated 
with resiKHd. This is a pros» injustice to the child’s na- 
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ture. As Pip so truly said: “It may Iw only small injus* 
tiw that the child can be exposj-d to; but the child is 
small, and its world is small, and its rocking horw stands 
as many hands high, according to scabs as a big-boned 
Irish hunter.” 

Adulthood noinls to learn no lesson mon' than that 
childhood lives a life of its own, tliat that life should 
not lx; te.sted by the scales and taia- lines of ndullhood, 
and that within its range* of aetioii its chous* should hi* 
respwted, and its opinions treated with reverent con.sid' 
oration. 

Airs. Llrriper said that when she used to read the Ililde 
to Mrs. Edson, when that lady was ilying, “ tliougii she 
took to all I rend to her, I iwed to fiinev that next to 
what was taught upon tlu* iloiint she took most of all 
to his gentle eonipas.sion for iis poor women, and to liis 
young life, and to how his niotii<*r was proud of him, and 
treasured his sayings in her lit art.” 

The divinity in any child will grow more rapidly if his 
mother “tn'Usurea his sayings in Inr Imurt.” We nwd 
more revoronee for the ehild. 

Dickens tritsl to make parent* regnnl the ehihl as a 
sacn*d thing, which should always Ix' the richest jriy of 
his parents, 

Speaking of Mrs. Daniay, in The Tale of Two Citie.s, 
he says ; 

The time pns.s«“ti, and tier little I.neie lay on lier 
bosom. Tlien, among the atlmncing eelioes, tliere was the 
tread of her tiny feet and flie soniai of lier pnittimg 
wonls. Ix*t greater eelioes resound us tliey woulit, the 
young mother at the erndle side e»ml<l always hear those 
coming. They came, an<l the shady house was sunny witli 
a child’s laugh, and the divine Krieini of eliildreii, tti whom 
in her trouble she had eotifltled hers, vemetl to take her 
ehild In his arms, os he tisik the eliild of oUl, and mode it 
a aacred joy to her, 

Dickens had profoiiml faith in children whose true 
derelopment had not been arreste*!. 

Doctor Strong had a simple faith in him that might 
bare touched the stone hearts of the very uma upon the 
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wall. . . . 11c np{)calcd in ercrything to the honour and 
(PmkI laith of the Imjjk, and relied on their possession of 
those qualities unless they proved theinsehes unworthy. 

ILliance hi gets reliance. Faith increases the qualities 
that merit faith. 

David said tlie doctor’s n-lianec on the boy^i “worked 
Wonders." Xo wonder it worked wonders. We can help a 
hoy to grow no liigher tJiaii uur faith in him can reach. 
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DVD TRAIMNO. 

Tv ndilition to tlii- bad trainini; found in -so many of 
his bo.st-kncnvn H‘h(io|‘«, ti> sbow tljo ovil-s of coirfion in 
aJl forms, of tlio cliild ilcpnn'it.v ideal, of tlic lo-.^ of a 
free, real, rudi ehildhooii. of the dwartinir of iiidu idiiidity, 
of tlif deademiip of I be iiiuifriiuii loii. and other ‘•iinilur 
evils, Dickeii^-V books, from Oluir T wi-r to f-hhMn Prootl, 
contain many illnstr.itioiis of uttirl.v wroiij' nudlnaU of 
trainiii); ebildreti. 

Till' mean and c-nn ! way in whuh (hddren u-ed to la* 
treated by th<- iiian.igi rs of instiiiiti'>ns is di -.enlM-d in 
Olivi'r Twist. i)i( keii' Mild that whtii ()li\4 r w.i' born he 
cried lustilj. 

If lie eoiiUl have known tlnil in- w.ik .m oi|ilKin. left 
to the iiu'iS'Ii's of i huK li w.inli-iis .uul o\eiM-<-r»*, 

{Kfriiaps lie would liav<- cried lln- lt>uil* r 

" flow to till” Ixiaril." sanl llmnlile, when he was 
bl'oiitrht iK'fori" that iiti^fust ImkIi, Olm i hriished away 
t%vo or three feais that wi-ri' linfri'ririir in hih en-i,, mul 
sceinpr no hoiml txit tin- t.-ihle, foituiiafi Iv laiwi-d lo that. 

" What’s your name, ivty " said tin- f.'eiii lemnn in the 
hiph chair, 

OliHT was frifthfened nt th*- sii'lit of sn ju.inv (ETentlc- 
mcn, which made Jiini irtinhle; and the tiejidh' (,'«'*• him 
another tap iKdiind, w hieh made Inni ei \ '] liesi’ two eanscs 
made him answiT in n lery low and heHihitiiifi' \oiie; 
mhcrcujMjn a jrvnileiiian in n white waisttoat wild he wan 
8 f»K»l. W'hii'h was a enjntnl wiiy of rulHiniir Ida aplrita 
and putting' him ipiitc at tiia eaw. 

“ Ikiy," Baifl the gentleman in the liigh elmlr. “ lUten 
to me. You know yon're an orphan, i siipjmse’.' ” 

” W'hat*» that, air? ” inqiiir«sl junir Oliver. 

1S8 
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“ The Ixiy in n fool — I thuuffht ho was,” said the gentle- 
man ill the white wnisteoat. 

“ Hush’ " said the gontloTiinTi v\ho had spoken first. 
” You know you’\e got no father or inotliei, and that ^ou 
Men* hrought up l).v the parish, don’t \ou',’ ” 

“ \'es, sir,” replu-il Olner, Mi-eping Intterly 

“Wliiit are \ on fr\ mg for.'” iii(|uired tlie gentleman 
in the Mliite v»ais»<-oa( And. to Ik* sure, it Mas verv <‘\- 
triuirdiiiart . 1\ hat roiil<l the Imiv Ik* erviiig for'.’ 

"I hope Mill say tour pr:i\erh e\ery iiigiil,” said an- 
otlier gentleiniiii in a gruff Mini, ‘‘and pray for tlie [h*i>- 
ple wliii feed and take rare of _yiiii--)ike a { liristian.” 

“ ^ es, sir,” staiiiinered the liov. The gentleman who 
sjKike last Mas uneonseioiisly right. It would ha\e Iwen 
I'l r/i like a ( 'In ist 1,111. and a niaryellously gissl Christniii, 
too, it IdiMT had jiraseil for the jn-ople w !io fed and tisik 
nil re of liini. 

Tin* ilnadfiil praetiees of first making eliililreii self- 
coiisenuis ami apparently dull 1*.\ ulius,. and fnninih-ni, and 
then eailing theni " fooU,”' or ‘■stiipid." or “ tluiiees," arc* 
hapinly not so oominon uow. 

In Ihiniatiy IJudge he niaki s IMw.ird ('In sfer eomplain 
to his f.itlier aliont the tta.y hi had leeii ediieatid 

Kioin iiiy eliildhood I lime Iweii aeeiistoiiied to Iti'C- 
iiry and idleness, .md IiaM* tu'en lin’d as tlionirh niv for- 
tune well* large and niv e\(»e, tat ions idinost without a 
limit. Till* idea of wealth has l»*en fanuliai i/.eil to me 
from inj eriidle I Iuim* Im*« n taught to lisik ujHin those 
ineaiiH liy whiili men raise tliemselves to i u lies and dis- 
tiiietion as l«-itig Ih-voiuI iii> In ei ding ,ind iH-iieuih my 
rare. 1 haie l>een. as the phra.*s* is. lilu iall_y ediieated, 
and am fit for nothing. 

lliekeiis was in terrihle earnest to kill all the giants 
that jireyi'd on the iifehhi.id of the joy, tin- Iiojh-, tlie free- 
dom, the selfhood, and the imagination of ehiidlmod. He 
waged uiu-i'iising warfare against the system which he de- 
Bcnlied as 

Tlie exwUent and thoaghtfiil old system, hallowed hy 
long prescription, which has usmilly picked out from 
thp rent of mankind the m<i«t dreary nml nnoomfortahle 
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people that could jHjssibly l)e laid liold of, to act as In- 
btructors of youth. 

The selfish and inereennry ideal and its consoqucncca 
are dealt with in the trainiiiK of J turns Chujuilewit: 

The education of Mr. Jonas had lieen condtieted from 
his cradle on the strictest principles of the main chance. 
The \ery first won! he learned to s|Hdl was •• jram." and 
the second one (when he ffot into two sjllahles) " tnoncy ” 
But for two results, whndi were not clearly foicsecn (wr- 
hu|>H hy his watchful parent in the his triiin- 

inp!' may Ih> said to have Is-eii iinevc cpliiiiiahle One of 
these flaws was. that hiiMii^ he^■n lom^ tanirht li\ his 
father to overreach every ImxIv , he had impeiccptililv ac- 
ipiired a love of overreaehiiifr that vciieralile iiiiniilor 
hiniKelf. The other, that from his early hiilniH of loiisnl- 
erinp ever^thinp as a tpieHlion of pro(KTty, he hail fftad- 
ually come to look with imjmticnce on Ins jiareiit as a 
certain amount of ]tenvonal cst.ite which had no riji'ht 
whatever to Ih* poinp at larpe, hut ouprlit to U- semred in 
that particular description of iron safe w hitdi is coininon- 
ly called a cotlin. and luinkisl in the ^'lave. 

When Charitv I’ccksnifT reproved Jotiit' for sis-nking 
irreverctilly “f her father, he '-aid 

“ Tsc-rsl, you may say vyhal yon like of mu father, then, 
and so 1 prive yon Icayc,” said Jonas ” 1 think it’s liipliil 
afTprayation that <'ireiilnt«'H thioiip'h Ins ycins, and not 
repulitt I'lfHsI, ifijyy old Khoiild you think iti^ father was, 
cousin? " 

"(till, no doiiht,” replieil Miss Clmrity; “ hiit ii line old 
gentleman.” 

“A fine old peritletnnn' ” rejs-nted Jonas, giying the 
crown of his hut an iinp'-iy kins k " .\h' It's time he yyiis 
thinking of Is-ing drayvn out a little finer, ItKi. Whj, he's 
eighty! " 

** Is he, indeed? " siiifl the young lady. 

“And *•^011.” eried .lonas. "now he’s gone so far with- 
out giving in, I don't see iniieh to prevent bis Is'ing ninety; 
Do.nor even a hundred. Why, a ninn with any feeling ought 
to be ashamed of Is-ing eighty, let alone more. Where's 
his religion. 1 should like to know, when he gws flying In 
the face of the Bible like that? Threescore and ten’* th« 
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mark; and no man with a conacirnce, and a proper sense 
of what's expected of linn, has any business to live 
longer.” 

When Jdiins was pnrtieularly hnital in the treatment 
of f’hnffey, the old clerk, his faih< r scenud to enjoy his 
son’s shurpiicss. 

It was strarifre enoiiph that Anthony Chu^zlew it, him- 
self Kf) old a man, should take n pleasure in these pibinps 
of hiH estimable son at the ex|K-n.se of the |Kstr shatlow at 
their fable, but he did. uti<|uesf ioiiablii , thoufrh not so 
niueli- to do him justut'- with refereiiee to their ancient 
clerk, us m eviiltation at the shar)mehs of .Jonas. For the 
Buine ri-ason. that jonnn man’s course ulluHions, eten to 
himself, fllleil him with a stealthy plee, eansinp him to 
rub his hands and <’liu<‘kle <'m«Tth, as if he said in his 
alecte, “ I tavipht him f traincti turn 'I'his is the heir of 
my brmpmp up Sh. cuiiiiiiip. ami c'ovetoiis. he'll not 
Ripiniider my money 1 woikeil for this; I hoiH'd for this; 
it has Is'eii the preat end and aim of niy life.” 

What a nohle cn<l and aim it was to eiintemplate in 
the nttninineiit. truly' Hut there Ih' some who manufac- 
tiire idols after the fashion of themsi-hes. and fail to wor- 
ship them when thev ar»* made, ehnrpmp their deformity 
on tmtiaped .Nature, \nihony wu.s U-lter than tin's** at 
any rat*' 

ExapperiUiHl ! Slightly **sappernled. hut terribly tnie 
to Xftture. ('I'titriiip tin- lif* of n child on one Iwim' ma- 
terialistic aim is e*Ttain to make n di*priidf*l if not a dan- 
gerous «’hiira*'ter. Every nohh' energv that sh«>iild have 
given spiritiinl strength ami Isantt is devoiinnl by the 
material monster as he gr*>\vs in the heart. Uesix-ct for 
age. even for panmts, is lost with all otluT virtues, and 
humanity luvomes not a brotherhood to Ihi co-operattnl 
with for nohle purpos«'s, hut a liorde to l«* entrapiaxl and 
cheale*!. Jonas d* lighted hi* father with his rule in bvisi- 
iK'Rs: “Here’s the rule for bargains — ‘ Do other men, for 
they would do yon.’ That's the true business pnwpt. All 
others are eounterfeits.” 

Eiieaking of the conversation heanl by Martin Chu** 
Bkwit at the boartling house in Xew York, ho said: 
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It was rathtr bnrn^n of interest, to say the troth; and 
the greater jiart of it may i)e Hummed uj) in one wonl: 
Dollars. .Ml tlu-ir eares, bojx's, jojs, afTeetions, virtues, 
and assoeiutioiis seemeti to In* melted tion n into dollars. 
\\hnte\er the ehauee lonlrihutums that fell into the slow 
caiililrun of their talk, the\ miide the gruel thu-k ninl slali 
with <lolhirs. Men were weigind liy their dollars, meas- 
ures gauged In their dollars, life was aiiet ioiieered, a|>- 
{iiaised, put up. ami kmx’keil down foi its dollars The 
nevt resjjeelahle thing to ilollnrs »mis iiii\ venture having 
their attainineiit for its emi. The more of th.it woithless 
Ivallast, honour and fair dealing, vv hieh un\ man last over- 
board from the ship of his good name and gi«id intent, 
the more ample stowage riMun he h.nl for dollars. .Make 
cotnmeree one huge lie and mightj theft ]>efins‘ the 
banner of the nation for an idle rag. pollute it star l>y 
star; and out out stri|>e by .stri|>e as fioin the artii of a 
degraded soUher. Do un> thing for dollars! What is a 
flag to tht'in! 

This was a solemn warning against the training of a 
race with such low ideals. 

In the preface to ilartin Chur/lewit Dicken.s shows 
that he deliberately plarintsl J.<na.s fhu/.zlewit u.s n p«yclio- 
logical study. He says; 

I eoiieeive that the sordid i-oniseiiess anil bnitidify 
of Jonas would Is- iiiinatuinl, if tlien- had 1* en nothing 
in liis early eiluentioii, and in the pieetpt and exitinple 
always liefore him, to <-ngender nml develup the vic-es that 
make him mlious Hut, so iMirii am! w’t hr<‘d udtinred for 
that whieh ni.ide Jiim hateful, and jusiified from his eraflle 
in cunning, treaclu-rv, ami avariee I claim him as the 
legitimate issue of the fatlier \i|Htn whom thos<- vires are 
seen to reeoil. Ami I submit tliat their n-«s>d ti|joit tliat 
old man, in his ntihonoun'il age. is not a mere piece of 
poetii-al justice, but is the e\tr« me i'\is>silion of a direct 
truth. 

Mrs. V ifH*liin was descrilsd .ns n child trainer of great 
r©«pect«l>ility. She adopted the business of child train- 
ing because her husbaml lo-t bis money. Dickens did 
great service to the world by ridiculing the outrageous 
praetiec of ta-nding children to trained by women or 
taught by mt n whow only qualiReatioii for the most 
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sacred of all duties was the fact that they had lost their 
money, and were therefore likely to b<* bad tejnjK'red and 
severe. He had already introduia-d Kijiieers to the world, 
but li(' knew that inuii.v people who shuddered at Squeors 
would bend their own ehildri-n to sueli ns ilrs. Pijadnu, 
because she wuh respeelahle and jioor. lie wished to alarm 
such people, hence ills, i’lpehiu. 

.Mrs. (,'hick. Mr. Donda-y's sisti'r, and Miss Tox called 
ilr. Itonibey's attention to Mr.s. I'liH'hin’s ebtahli-hmcnt. 

“ Mr.s. I'lpelwn, my dear rant,” returned Ids hister, "is 
an elderly latlv -Mi.s.s Tox know.s her whole history- who 
has for sonie time de\oted all the enei fries of her mind, 
with the frreatest sueees.s, to tlie stud> and treatment of 
infaiie\, and who has heeii extreinel\ well eonneeted ” 

'I'liis telchrafed Mrs I‘i|H')iin was a iiiarx elloiis, lU- 
fawaiii'd. ill-i'oiiditioiied old ijidy, of a s'tofipiiifr tirsnee, 
with a mollleil (aee like laid iiiarlile, a hook nose, and a 
hind frra,’. e that lookei! as if it mijrht lia\e lieeji hain- 
lliered tit on aniimil without siistaiiniifr an\ injiny I’oity 
lears at least had elajised siiiee the I'eriiMaii mines had 
lieen the death of .\Ii. l'i|>ehin, but Ills reliet still wore 
blink honiha/me. of stieh a lustreless, tieep, dead, soinhrti 
shaile that p.is itself eouldii’t lifrht her up after dark, nnti 
her preseni'e wiis a qiiemher to an_\ ihiiuIht of tandles. 
She was frciier.illy bjMiken of as "a frreat manuk't'r ” of 
ehildren. anil the seeret of lier ■iianaireineiit was. to (rite 
them e\tr\lhinir that they didn’t like and nolhinjr that 
they did wlneh was found to sweeten their di.spositious 
>ery imieh 

When Paul and Florence were taken to Mrs. Pipchin's- 
c«tablisliini-nt, Mrs. Pi]tehin travc them an opportunity to 
study lier dHciplinary s.xstem os soon as Mrs. Chiek and 
Miss Tox went away. “Muster IVitherstone w’as divc.sted 
of ills eollar at onei . wiiieh he li.iii worn on parade,” and 
Miss Pankey, tiic only other little hoanlcr at pnsent, was 
walked off to the enstle dttiifreon (an enipt.v ajiartment at 
the back, devoteil to Correctional purposi's), for having 
siiiffeti thrice in the pn*senee tif x'isitors. 

At one oVIiK’k there was a dinner, chiefly of fhe 
farinaeeoUB and vepetahle kind, when Mins I'nnkey (a 
tniid little hlue-e,\ed morsel of n ehihl, who w^as shnni- 
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pooed every morninjf, and aecnied In danger of being 
rubbed away altogether) waa leti in from captivity by the 
ogress herwlf, and instructed that noixsly who sniffed 
Ix'fore visitors e^e^ went to heaven. ^Yhen this great 
truth hud Ik-cii thoroughly imiircssed \ii>on her, she was 
regaled with nee; and subsequentiv rciwated the form of 
grace established in the castle, in which there was n siie- 
cial clause thanking Mrs. I'ijx-hiu for a giKsI dinner. Mrs. 
I’ipc bin’s niece, llerinthia, t<K»k cold jwirk. .Mrs. I’ljH'hin, 
whose (>ohstitutioii required warm nourishment, made a 
special repast of niutton chops, which were brought in hot 
and hot, between two plates, and Hiiiclled very nice. 

As it raiiicil nft«T dinner and they ctiiiltln't go out 
walking on the la'ach, and Mrs. I’lpcliin'.s constitution rc- 
qiJir*‘fi rest after chops, Ihcj went away with IW-rry (oth- 
erwist’ Ik-rinthia) to the dungeon - an empty nsim l<x>king 
out njKMi a chalk wall and a water butt, and iiiadi- ghastly 
by a ragged firvqdncc without any stove in it. Knlivcnc<l 
by coinpanj. however, this was the Is'st plaee after nil; 
for licrry played vvith them there, and seeriieil to enjoy' 
a game at ronijis as niueh ns th>‘> did, until .Mrs. ihpehin 
knocking angrily at the wall, like the ( <s‘k lame (iliust 
revived, they left off, and Ilcriy told them stones in u 
whisjsT until twilight 

For ten there was plenty of milk anti water, anil Vvreatl 
and butter, with a little black tenjsft for .Mrs. l‘i]Hhin and 
Berry, anti l>uttt“re<l toast iinliniited for Mrs ri|M-biii, 
which was brought lu, hot un<l liot, like the chops. 
Though Mrs Tijs liin got very grcii'-y oiiisule over thin 
dish, it didn’t seem to lubricate her mtenuilly at nil; for 
she was as tierce us ever, and the haul gray eye knew no 
softening 

After tea. Berry brought out a little workbox. vvith the 
Itoyal I'liviiion on the J»<1. and fell to working busily : 
while Mrs. I’ipchin, having put on lier H|«elaele« and 
openexl a great voIuiik- iKiumi in green Imo'c, Is^gan to 
IkkI. And whenever Mrs, |*i|H'li)ii caught herself falling 
forward into the (ire, and woke up, she (illi{K‘d Master 
Bitberstonc on the luna* for luMlding to<i. 

At last it waa the children's Is-fltune, and after prayers 
they went to lieti. \s little .Miss I'ankey was afraid of 
sleeping alone in the dark, .Mrs i'iis-hiii always uuule a 
(joint of driving her upstairs hersidf, like a sheep; and it 
was cheerful to hear Miss I'ankey moaning lung afterward. 
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in the least elig-ible chamber, and Mrs. Pipchin now and 
then in to shake her. At about half-past nine 

o'clock the o<lour of a warm sweelbread (Mrs. I’ipchin’s 
constitution wouldn’t po to sleep without sweetbread) 
diversilied the jirevailinp fraprunee of the house, which 
Mrs. U icknm sanl wa.s “a sniell of buililmp,” and slum- 
ber fell upon the cn.stle shortly nfu-r. 

The breakfast next inorninp was like the tea over- 
nipht, except that -Mrs. I'nK-hin took her roll instead of 
toast, and w-enied a little nioie irate when it was o%er. 
Master Hitherstone read aloud to the rest a {x’diprec from 
(•eiiesia (Jududouslv selectetl by -Mrs. ]*ijK-hin). pettiiip 
o^er the naiiies with the east' anil eleurness of a fierson 
tuiiibhiip uf) the treudinill. That done, .Miss Pankey was 
boi ne awu\ to Is* shuiniMXH-d, and Muster Hitherstone to 
ha\e Koinettiinp else done to him with salt water, from 
whieh he always returned \«-r_\ blue and dejeeted Paul 
and Kloreiu-e went out in the ineantinie on the Isuieh with 
W lekntn -who wa.s eonstantly in ti-urs-and at about mxui 
Mrs ]'i|K-hin presided over some Karlv Keadinps. It l>einp 
a part of .Mrs. I'lpchin’s sjstein not to eneourapc a child’s 
muni to develop and e\)Miiid itself like a .vounp flower, 
but to op«‘n It li.v forts' like an oyster, the moral of these 
lessons vva.s nsuallv of u violent and stunnmp eharaeter, the 
hero— a nauplity Isiy — Keldoni, in tlie mildest catastrophe, 
Ix'inp finished off bj anvthinp less than a lion or a bear. 

Suialay eveninp was the most melaiieboly eveninp in 
the week; for .Mrs I'lpehin alvvavs made a point of beiiip 
jmrtieularl V cross <iii Siindav luplils Miss PauKey was 
penerally lininpht back frtiin an aunt's at Kottinpdean, in 
deep distres.s; and .Master Hitherstone, whose relatives 
were ail in India, and w tio was required to sit, In'tween the 
services, ^ an erect iKisition with his head apain&t the 
|MirIour wall, neither inovinp»hand nor foot, siifferetl so 
neutely in his yoilflp spirits that he once asked Florence, 
on a Sunday niplit, if she could pive him any niea of the 
way luiek to Henii'nl. 

Hut It was penernlly said that Mrs. PuK-hin was a 
woman of sv stein with ehddren; and no doubt she was. 
CerUiinly the wild ones went home tame enouph, after so- 
Journinp for a few months beneath her hospitable roof. 

At this exemplary old huly Paul would sit stnrinp in 
his little uriiiehair by the fire for niiy leiipth of time. He 
never seemed to know what vvenriiiess was vvhen he was 
14 
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looking' flxwlly nt Mrs. I’ipchin, He was not fond of her; 
he was not afraid of her; hut in tliose old, old niooda of 
his, she seeinetl to have a (rrolesipie atfra<‘ti<)n ft)r him. 
There he uould sjt, IcMikinp af her. nn<i warming his 
hands, and looking at her, until he st>iiietinieh (luite con- 
founded Mrs. I*ij)chin, ogress as she was. Once she asked 
him, when they were alone, what he wa-s thinking about. 

“ You," said I'nul, without the least reserie. 

“And what are jiou thinking about me'.'” asked Mrs. 
l*ipchin. 

“ I’m thinking how old you iiiiist Ih*.” said I’liid. 

“ You mustn't sin such things as that, young gentle- 
man,” returned the dame. “That'll never do.” 

“Why not'*” asked I’aiil. 

“ llecausc it’s not i«>lite." said Mrs. l’i{K-hin snajipishly. 

“ N'ot jKilite'.’ ” said 1‘aiil. 

** No.” 

“ It's not jiolite.” said I’aul innrx-etitly, “to i-at all the 
mutton chops and toast, Wi<-kaiii sa\s” 

“ Wifkain,” retorteil Mrs I’liH-hin. (sdouring, " is a 
wicked, impudent, Isild-fuced hussy.” 

“ What'.s that'.'" imnnreil fuul. 

" Nev«*r you mind, sir,” retorted Mrs I’ipehin “ Ue- 
moinber the story of the little 1h>v that was goied to death 
by a innd bull for asking cpiestions” 

“ If the bull was mad,” said Taul, “ how did hr know 
that the lM>y had a.sked questions'.' Nolssly ean go and 
whisper secrets to a mad Inill 1 don’t Is'lieve that story ” 

" You don’t In'lieve it, sir" ” r<-peuled .Mrs. l'i|)chin, 
amazed 

” .No.” Raid I'atil. 

" Not if if should hapjicn to hate Iwen a tame bull, jou 
Utile intidel'.'” said .Mrs, I'lishin. 

“ Berry's very fond of you. ain’t she'.' ” Paul once nsk«*<l 
Mra. Pipchin when they were silting by the liie with the 
rat. 

‘‘Yes," said Mrs. Pijichiii. 

“ Why 7 " askeil Paul 

"Why?” returned the dis<’onc<»rted old lady. ” How 
can you ask such things, sir'.* \Miy are you fond of your 
sister Florence? ” 

“ BeeauH** she’s very good." said Paul ** Ther«**s no- 
body like Florein-e.” 
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“W^ll! ” retorted Mra. IMpchin shortly, “and there’s 
nobody like me, I sup^tose.” 

“Ain’t there really, though?” asked I’ntil, leaning for- 
ward in his chair, and UioUing at her very h.ird. 

“ No," said the old lady 

“I am glad of that,’’ ohserveil I’aul. riilihing his hands 
thoughtfully. “ That’s a very gmsl thing’’ 

To which every one would say “ Amen.” if they could 
believe Mrs. I’ljieliin’s statement to tje actually true. 

Min. PiiH'hin eomhincd in her “ syNtem " innny of the 
evils of child training. 

She was not good-looking, and those who train children 
should Im‘ deculedl.v gooii-looking They iieisi not be 
handsome, they ought to he winsome. Her “ mottled face 
like had iiiarhle, and hard grey eye" meant danger to 
childhood. 

She wins gloomy in npjM'arnnee, in manner, niui in dress, 
all disipndilieat ions for any position conneeted with child 
development. 

She was “a hitter old ladv," and eliildien slmiild he 
surroundisl with an atmo.s]ihere of sweetneAs and joyous- 

lU'ss. 

Her one ihiih<dical rule was “ to give ehildreii every- 
thing they didn’t like and nothing they did like.” This 
rule is the logieui limit of the doi-triiie of child depravit.v. 

She wa.s generally spoken of as a “ gn'at manager,” 
simply because she eomiH'lhsl eluldron to do her bidding 
by fear of puiiishuK'iif in tin- “dungeon,” or of la'ing sent 
to bt'd, or robbed of their meals, or by Rome other mean 
form of contemiitihie coercion. These proee.sses were 
praised as excellent till Hiekens di'sfroy-ed their rcsix'eta- 
bilit.v. His title “ child-queller ” is iidmirahle, and full of 
philosopli.v. Many' a man has been able to form a truer 
eoneeption regarding child fna-dom through the influence 
of the word “ child-qucller.” Kvery teacher should ask 
himself every day. “Am 1 a child-queller ^ ” It will lie 
a bh'«w>d thing for tlu* children when there shall be no 
more Pipchiniiy teachers. 

The environment of the ogress was not attractive. The 
rardetiR grew only niurigolds, snails were on the doors, and 
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bad cKlours in the hous«>. “In the winter time, the air 
couldn’t bo got out of the oa.sllo, and in the summer time 
it couldn’t ffot in.” Dickens km'w that thi* environment 
of childrt'n has a diit'ct inlluenee on their clianielers, and 
that ventilation is essimtiul to jrood health. These lossonB 
wore mvded fiftj years a^ro. 

AIn>. PijR’liin made idiildnoi liislionest by puttinR on 
collars for pariule. 

“The farinaceous and ve^’etahle” diet. l!i(‘ “ n'fjaletl 
with ru‘e ” criticisms show tlial Dickiois anticipated by 
half a eentur> tiie preM-nt intcri'st in the study of nutri- 
tion fl-s one of the most important ediieationnl sulijects. 

Till' Combination of coercion and u htrion is ridiculed 
in the theidoirical eonstruint ot Mrs Ihitclan, wleu she 
told little Mivs Panki'V “that nolwidy who siutTi d before 
visitors ever went to heaven.” 

The oxitraReoiis M'ltishness of adulthood was e\pi>,ed by 
the d< serijit ion of Mrs. I'lpehin’s linger at llie phiN of the 
children in the back room when it was rainin)<- and they 
cuuhi not po out. 

The injustice of the “ child-ipn Her ” was shown he- 
cavi»e she tilliiH'd Master Hiiherstotie on the nose for 
Tioddinp 111 the cvenlnp, when<Mi sh.. woke u]> from lier 
own noddinp. 

The snerih'pe of havinp iirayers between two proees.si’a 
of cruelty is worthy of note Kilipion should never las 
aKHoeiated in the miml of a ehild with iiijiistna*, cruelty, 
or any meanness. 

The dreadful practice of driiinp limiil cliihiren to sleep 
in the dark was another of Mrs. I'ljx'hiii's iifs'omplish- 
ments. The retiniip hour of eliildliood should }«< tnailc 
the huppii'st and most nerve stiothimr of the dav. Wise 
and s.vrnpathetic aduliliood, es|Mei)i!ly motherhood, ran 
then reach the central nature of the diild most suceemt- 
fully. 

The formal readinp of a meaninplew wloction from 
the Bible bj' HifherNfoiie temleil to prevcjit the develop- 
ment of a true interest in tliat most inter(s«titig of all 
book*. 

The Early licadinps, with the bad boy in the utory 
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“ beinfr finished off generally by a lion or a bear,” were a 
fit nccompaniirieiit to a system in which no ehihl’s mind 
WHS encouraged to j'Xpand like a flower naturally, but to 
be opeiieil by force like an oyster. 

Dieki'iis began with Airs. Ihpehin his revelation of the 
great blunder of ehe<-king the questions of children. “ lle- 
metnber the story of tlu' littU- boy that was gored to death 
by a mad bull for asking questions,” .she .said to Paul The 
saine evil is jxnnted out in the training of J'lp in Oicat 
ExiM'etatioiis. 

Anotlx'r common error is revealed by Airs. Pipehin, 
when she called Paul “a little intidel.” In'cause he did not 
uec( pt her statenu at about the mad bull, allhoiitrh she 
kiu-w it to he false hersi If. Even win n children d«uiht the 
truth they should not h» ealled “ infidels," uiih'SS. indeed, 
It IS desired to make them di finitely and eoiiseiously 
sceptical. 

The Puritan Sabhath was a part of AIr.s. Pipchin's 
qut'lhng system too. 

It wa.s little wonder, therefore, that the wild eldldren 
wetit home tame emmgh after a few months in her awful 
institution. 

Few men who have ever lived havt' studieil the child 
and his training so thoroughly as to be able to eonden-se 
into su<‘h brief sjaiee so many of the evils of had training. 

Mrs. Pipelun and Air. Squeers have been made to do 
good work for childhood. 

Piler was 80 badly tnuiteil at the grinders' school that 
ho played hookey, but tliat was not the worst featun> of 
his education. They did not feel any n\sponsibility for 
chnraeti’r development in the .school of the Clinritablo 
Grinders, 

But they never taught honour at the grinders’ seluHil, 
where the syKtein that prevailed was particuinrly strong 
in tlie engeniiering of hyitoerisy ; insomiioh that many of 
the friends and inn 8 ters of jaist grinders said, if this were 
w'bat came of education for the common people, let us 
have none. Some more rational anid, l^et us have a better 
one: but the governing powers of the grinders’ eompan.V 
were always ready for them, by picking out a few boys 
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■who had tiiriHMl out wfll in spite o( the systcra, and round- 
ly asserting- that they eimhl have mily turned out well 
beeaiist' of it. Whieh settled the husiness of those ol>- 
jeetors out of hniul, and established the glory of the griiid- 
er.s’ institution. 

In David ('oiiperfit Id. I’riah lleep. utterly iletestalde in 
character, is tiie nutuial prudiict <>f the svi-teni of training 
under which botii he and liis fuliier were brought up. 
Uriah stiul : 

*■ Kiither and me was both brought up at a foundation 
sch<H>I for liovs; and mother, she was likewise brought 
Uji at a piiblK, .sort of ehai itable, esiidilisbuimit. 7'hi'y 
taught us all a deal of iiinbleiuss not lliiich else Ihat 1 
know of -from morniiig to night Ue was to Ik- tiiiilde to 
this js-rson. and iinible to that; and to pull olT our caps 
here, and to make Ikiws there and iilwiivs to know our 
place, and abas*- oiirs*-|ves la-fore our iM-iti-is Vml we 
bad siieh a lot of Is-lteis’ ratln-r gi>t Ibi nioiiifor medal 
by Is-irig uinblt-. Sti did 1. Fath*-r got mad*- a s* \ton by 
being unible. lie laid the * hara* ti r, among the genlle- 
f*dk.s, of Ix-ing such a v\ell-lH-iiav»-<l man that they were 
dt-lermine*l to Itniig him on ' If*- nnil'h-. 1 riah,’ says 
fath<-r, ‘ aiul you’ll get <in It was what was always Ix-ing 
difiiied into you and me at s(lio«>l, it's wbiil giK-s ilown 
iM-st. lie iimble,’ says fatliei, " 1111*1 v*iiril *lo’ * .\.nd really 

it ain’t done bad’ ” 

It was the first time it bad *'vrr (><<-iirr*-il to me that 
this il*-t*-.stabl*- (-ant of fals«- liuinility imglit have origi- 
nated out of the Hec(i family 1 had seen tin* harvest, but 
had never thought of the seed I bini never doubted Idit 
meatiness, bis craft and inalu-e; but 1 fully eomprebended 
DOW, for the first time, wlnit u has**, uni (-lent ing, and re- 
vengeful spirit must have Is-en engendentl by this early, 
and this long, suppression, 

David himself t<-lls how he suffend after tin* dt-nth 
of his mother front th** cold n<*glcct of Mr. Murdstone 
and .lane Murdstone. No child enn bo ao destitute as the 
ehihl who is negleoted through dislike. 

Ami now I fell into a state of neglect, which 1 can not 
Ux»k back upon without compnsslon T fell at once info a 
solitary condition— ajtarf from all friendly notlw, apart 
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ffotn the society of nil other bojs of my o\%-n ag-c, apart 
from nil eoiiijminonship but my o>vii HpintlesH thuughta — 
■which seems to cast its gloom ujion this paper as 1 write. 

Wluit would I iuue gnen to base l>een sent to the hard- 
est school that e\er was kept' tf> hii\e lieeii taught some- 
thing. an\liow, an\wherel No such ho|H> davMied Ufion 
me. TItcv disliked me, and tln'V sullenly, sternlj , steadily 
o\erlooke(l me. I think Mr Murdstone's means were 
stiaileii*-d at alanit tins time, but it is little to the pur- 
pose. He eoiild not liear me; and in putting me from him 
he tried, as 1 Isdieve, to put away the notion that I had 
any claim u|>oii him--aud siiee«*edeil. 

I was not actncly ill usi-d. 1 was not Iwaten or 
sta^^e^l, but the wrong that was iloiie to me had no inler- 
\als of relenting, and was done in a systematic, jiassionless 
niaiiiier. Day after day, wca-k aftiT week, month after 
month, I was eohlly m-gleeted 1 vtonder somelime.s, when 
1 think of it, what they would hate done if 1 had been 
taken with an illness whether 1 should have* lain down in 
my lonely room and languished through it in my usual 
Holit.iiy way. or yshethet any Ualy yyould hate hel}jed me 
out 

liiit the greiiti'st less.m in yyrong Iraimiig given in 
Dnyid ('oppertleld is th«‘ rharncter d< velopnituit of Stecr- 
forth. He yviis niiiiei] Iw th<* inisilirei'teti love of Lis 
motlii'T. and liis life is a fine' psychological study. 

He yyas a bo,v of utuisuallv good ahilit.v and great at- 
tractiy ciicss He possessed by nature every idenienl of 
jioyver and grace reipiinsl to riiakc liim a strong, true, and 
very successful man; but the love of his mother degener- 
ated to pride atid ndiniration. imhilgenee was suhstitutctl 
for gtiidniut', and the strong woman Iss'nme weak at the 
vital point of training her bov. She alloyved him to be- 
come sc lti-sh and vain by yielding to his eapriees She 
flioughl she was jnakiiig iiis ehameter strong h.v allowing 
no restraint to he put upon it. She failed to distinguish 
betwct'ii license and liln'rty. She had eoncr'ived the ideal 
of the need (>f freedom, hut «he knew naught of the true 
harmony belwwn control and spontaneit.v. She allowed 
the spontaneity, and gloried in his resistance to controL 
She was hlind to the balaneing element in “ the perfect 
law of liberty.” She made her boy a powerful engine 
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without a ffovomor valve. So his selfhood In’carne self- 
ishness, aud his character was wreck«-4l. Aiiiouk other 
immoral opinions that Im ('uiiual fioin his mother's train- 
ing was the idea that he lielonged to a select class su- 
jierior to common humnniij. ilow Ihckens hated this 
thought! Kosa Dartlc a^ked Stci-rforth about 

" That sort of )>eo))lc an- tlu’v rcnll.\ aniinnls and 
eloiis, aud licings of ntu»tlnT «irder? 1 want to know «« 
much.” 

"Why, there’s a pretty wide sc(aira1ioii liciweeii tlieni 
and ns," saiil Steerfortli, with imlitTcn-ncc “‘They arc not 
to be ex|jected to lie as m-iisitm' as tie urr. 'Their delicacy 
is not to tie shiK'ked <ir hint yerj easily Tln'> are nou- 
derflilly urtuous, I <lare say some (teople ituitenii for 
that, at least, and 1 atn sure t don't y\aiit to contnuliet 
them; but thej have not y*‘r_\ line n.ttuies ami they may l>i« 
thankful that, like their eiMirse, rough skins, they are not 
easily yyounded.*' 

Ho was trnineii to lie-piM- yyork, yihii’h i* n goi-d start 
toward the utter loss of eharaeter. hoy yylio despi-e« hi# 
fellow-lK‘ingH yyhuin he assumes to rank Is loyy lum. and 
who also despises work, instead of n < ognising the duty of 
every' man to l>e a prodms r or a distributor of poyyer, may 
easily full into moral degineraev. 

" Help yourself, (’o[>pert}eld ' ’’ said .Slet'rforih “ We'll 
drink the daisies fif the field, in eoinjilirneiil to you: anrl 
the, lilies of the valley that foil not. neither do they spin, 
in conipliiiieiit to me the more shame for me' 

His <'hapaefer Inckeil R<‘riou*-ne“s, Uf. )ind the fatal 
levity that Ie*l him to discu.s-s the most saensl subject# in 
a {]i|ipant manner. 

His mother knew that Creakle's school wa# not n 
proper place for him, but she wish'-d to muke him eon- 
acious of Ilia «upcrionty even over bis teacher, and she 
knew that Cnutkle, tyrannieal bully though he yvn#, would 
yield to Steerforth, iK-cauw his mother yva# wealtliy, 

" It waa not a fit achool generally for my non,** aatd 
«he: “ far from it: htit there were jiartlcular clrewmataneeii 
to be conaklered at the time, of more imixirtance even 
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than that Beiection. My Hon’s high spirit made it desir- 
able tJiut he siiould be placed with Koine man who felt 
Its HUiK'rHinty, and would Im‘ content to bow himself be- 
fore It, and we found such u man then*." 

What H jH'n'crsion of the ideal of freedom in the devel- 
opment of cliarueler, to '-uppo-c th.it it could only reach 
perf<*<-tioii by a e(.)nsciou'*iu '>-> of hUperionty ; by having 
home OIK! who .should control him bow down before him! 
.No man in the world is trul.i fn-e wdio has a di*sire to 
doinimite some one <■!-.( — another mun. a woman, or a 
child. Yet .Mrs. Steerforth sacrilieed her son'.s ciliication 
in order that liis manly 'pint miglit In- cultivated by tho 
subordination of the man wlio should have governed him. 
She showed fsttir jinlgment in d«H*tdiug tliat a coercive 
tyrant like (’reakle would niiike a huhscrvient sycophanL 

" .My son’s gr<*at <'a|ia<'ity was tempted on there by a 
feeling of loluiitaty cimilation anil eonseioiis pride," the 
fomi lady went on to say. " ife would hu\e risen against 
all const rai lit ; but be found luiiiM-lf the niuuarch of tlie 
plaic, and he tiuuglitily determined to be worthy of his 
vtalKin It was liKe Uims4*lf." 

As Steerforth began coiiscioU'ly to feel his better na- 
ture surrendering to his sensuality. lu‘ (‘.VfK'riemx'd tho 
pangs that all strong imfun*s fei 1 at tlie loss of moral 
power, and olu* time when he ami l)avid wi*re visiting Mr. 
I’fggotty at Varnioutli he seemcil to 1 h' moody and dis- 
posid to .sadnes.s. He said suddenly to David when they 
were alone one day: 

"Dai ill, I wisli to tiiKl I hud hail a judioiouK father 
these last twenty vears' ” 

“.My dear Steerforth. what is tlie matter’.’" 

“1 wish with all my soul i had Ihs-u iM'tter guidi*tl! ” 
he exelaiined. "I wish with all my soul I could guide 
myself Iwtter! " 

'J'liere wa.s a |uiKsionnte deteefion in his manner that 
quite amareil me. He was more unlike himself than I 
(Hiuld have siipfKiHed possible. 

It wouhl be lietler to lie this poor Peggotty, or his 
lout of ft nephew." he said, getting up and leaning mood- 
ily against tho chimney piece, with his face toward the 
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fire, “ than to be myself, twenty times rieher and twenty 
times wiser and be the torment to myself that I have b<‘en, 
in tliis Devil's bark of a Ixiat, within the last half hour! ” 

lie had already Ix’gun to poison the fountains of little 
Emily’s puntj. 

Win ■n Stevrforth, after runninfr awnv with Emily ami 
de.sertiiiK her, was drowned and hroii^rht home. Kosu 
Dartlc, who had loved him, eharffed his mother with his 
rum. She had a s<-ar on her hp. made hy a hiiiimier 
thrown by Sti-mfeirth when he was a Ian. 

" 1)0 you reineiiilHT vsheii he «ltd tins'’" she pro<H>i*il- 
etl. "Do j oil reiiienilxT when iii Ins iiilnTit:iiiee of \f>iir 
miture, and in Noiir ]uiiii|KTin)r of Ins priile ami passion, 
he <li(l this, and disliuitred me for life’ I.ook at nie, 
marked until I <lie with his in^h displi. .isuri , uiut iiionii 
and projin for what joii niade hiin! 

" ,\liss Durtle,” 1 entieuleil her, “ for Jleinen's 
sake ’’ 

" 1 mil 8{»eak," she said, tiiriiin); on nn' with her huht- 
ninp eses. "Ik- silent voni lesik .it im , 1 ivii>, proud 
mother of a proud false son' Moan for yoiir luirltire of 
hull, moan f«ir \oiir eon ti|»tion of Inin, niouii for jour hiss 
of him, moan for mine' " 

She eltmdied her hand, and tremlded throuph her hjiare, 
worn tijriire, ns if tier passion wi-is- killni)' her bj iiielieH. 

“ Vof rewnt hi.s self-will' " slip evelaitiieil. " Yof in- 
jureri by lus haiifrlity tein|nTl Yot . who opiKisial to iMith, 
when jour hair was pnij. the tpialities w tin h tmuie Imth 
when you pave hiin birth' Yot, v^ ho from hia erudle 
n*are<i him to Iw what he was, and stunted what he shoiilii 
have l»t*en! ,\re you rewardisl, noir, for vour yeura of 
trouble'/ " 

"Miss Dartle," said I, "if vou cun l»e so uUlurate as 
not to feel for this aftliet<“d mother ” 

" Who feels for me'.”’ she sharply retorted. “ She hna 
■own this. I>et her moan ftir the harvest tiinl she reu|m t4>- 
day! ’’ 

To allow that the seed for the harvis*t had ls‘«n sown 
by bis mother was Diekeris’s aim in thu dulinoation of hia 
charimtor. Yet she loved him as a part of hrr own life, 
Shn aaid to Mr. PegROfly, when he eamc to plead with her 
for Emily : 
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“ My Kon, who ban Ix-en the object of my life, to whom 
itH e\ery tboug’bt baa la*en cle^oteil, whom 1 ha\e grati- 
Med fioiii a child in every wisb, from whom I have had no 
Hejmrate cMstence aiiice his birth." 

I'licre was a (loiiblc sadiic— , in David's soliloquy about 
Stocrforth, who hud hecn hi' friend: 

In the keen distress of the disi-overv of his nnworthi- 
nesK, 1 thoiifrbt more of all llnit was bid limit in him, I 
HoftiMicd more toward all that was pood in him, I did 
more justice to the <|uabties that miplit liave maile him a 
man of a indile nature and a preal name, than ever 1 had 
done in the hciplit of mv ilevotion to him. 

In Jlleak House a great deal of attention is paid to 
child traiiiiiip. 

K'IIut's siidneH.s Imcuusv* of her ni-glected birthday 
tiniehes 11 tender ehoid. 

It was iii_v birtliday. There were holiduvs nt school on 
other biitlidavs, none on mine 'I'liere were rejoieinps at 
home on other birtlula.v s, as I knew from what 1 heiirtl 
the girls relati' to one another, tlu-rv' were none on iniiie. 
,\ly birthduv wn.s the most iiiehincliol y daj at home in the 
whole vear. 

There is more thiiii mere sentinieiit ni birthday cclc- 
briilioii' both at home nml in 'oliool It develojis a pleas- 
ant eun.sciou'iies.s of individuality and I'ommunity — two 
of tile greatest eduentiojial nh als. 

The cruelly of telling eliildnMi of nnv sU]ipo«ed blight 
of heredity or of any other shadow tluit arrogant con- 
vent joinility dares to throw over them, i- criticised in tiio 
hard, gloomy way in which Kstlii'rV godmother referred 
to lier mother. 

Kvon worse than this in the refinement of its cruelty 
was her parting iiijnnetion. It is a slvameful thing to 
make a child lH‘lieve that she is vlitTen nt from other chil- 
dren in any sense of either badness or goodness. 

“ SiilimiHKion. «>lf-dciiial. diligent work, art' the- prepti- 
mtiona for a life begun with such a ahiidow on it. You are 
different from other ebildren, Esther. Iwcatise you were 
not born, like them, in common einfiilncss and wrath. 
You are aet ajMirt.” 
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I went up to my room and crept to l)ed, and laid my 
doll’s elu*ek iifrainst mine wet with tears, and holdinjf 
that solitary friend uj>on my Imsoin cried myself to sleep. 
Im|»erfeet as iiiy iinderstandinj' of m\ .'•orrow vsas, 1 Knew 
that 1 had brtnijjht no joj. nt iiii\ time, to an\liod\'s heart, 
and that I na.s to no one ii|M>n earth «hiit Oollv nmd, to me, 

Dieki iis eviileiitK meant to re\eal nmn' than her pod- 
mother’s cruelty III her elosinp inonili/iiip-*. Slie miule the 
ini.stake of u'^inp self-<leni«l and dihpeiit work ns curses 

insteail of hh'ssinps. Thev were fur the tune none the 

less curses t(i the child, howevm. 

The pross neplipeiK'e of pareiiK in repard to the '-a- 
orwliievs of the <dnldr<irs n tinnp hour is exposed m ihr- 
rnanapenunt of thc.Iellxh.x ehildn-ii. ]iulee<I. Mrs. .Tellyhy 
may be repardtxl a** several volumes of treatises on Imvv not 
to train idiildreii. Cadilt express! d h(>r \iew,s of the 
traininp fht'\ reeeivi'd l«y s-aymp “ 1 wuh 1 wii' deinl 1 

wish we wen- all dea<l It wotihl la* a pn-at dt-al Is ttir for 

us.” She wi«<-Iv addl'd' “Oh, lion’t talk </f dut.i ;is a child! 
where's tiia’s duty as a paretit f ” Esther sail! wisi-ly: 

It struck m<- that if \(rv .felltio Imd ■ I isi harped her 
oxsn tiiitiiral dufh-s ami oldipat ions lx fore she suept the 
horizon with a leleM-o|i*' in wareh of otht-rs. she woiihl 
have taken the la-st preeailtions iip.iinst lx-rf>ininp nbmird, 
but I need seiini-l^ oliM-rve lliiit 1 Kept this l<i intHell 

f^sther describes the pror< ss of juiMinp the ehildn n to 
bfd one exeiiinp ahe was vi>itiiip nt the Jellyhv hoim- ; 

.Mrs. Jellyhy stop|M-<l for a moment her eoli\erMntlon 
with .Mr. Quale, on the Itrolherliood of 11 uinaiiit}', l«»np 
enoiiph to order the «-liiI<lreii t<* Uol 

.V» I’eepy erieil for me to lake him to bed, I eiirrl**»l 
hhn iijtstairs, wbeie the >ouiip woman with the llnnnel 
bandapc ehnrpetl info the inhlst of the little fniuily like a 
tlmpnn, and oxerturned them inl<» eriba. 

Peepy was the unfortunate ehihl who hn*! fallen d«>»n- 
Ktefrw, who now interrupted the eurreafKuuleiiee by pre- 
MlUxiif himself with a slip of planter on hin forehead. 
tgi> vxhShit hin woiindetl knees. In which .\da and I did not 
Know which to pity mtwit, the bruises or the dirt. Mrs. 
Jellyby merely added, with the serene compcwure with 
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which she said overythinjf, “Uo along, you naughty 
Pc«‘j)y! ” and fixed her fine eyes on Africa again. 

Here Mrs. Jellyby wa.s guilty of two wrongs, one of 
connrii>>‘<i(>n, the otlier of oinisMori. She did a positive 
wrong in unjustly calling the child “naughty” when he 
was merely unfortunate. Km-u if children arc so badly 
guided that they do wrong, it is a s<‘rious mistake to make 
them fe*.l consciously “bud” liy calling them unvdeasant 
nnine.s. It i.s always wrong to ilctine in the child's con- 

bcionsnc.ss a passing wave of evil. 

Alr.s. .Icllyby’s sin of omission wa.s her neglect of the 
oiiportunitji of sympathizing with the suffering boy, and 
of training him to bear .suffering bravely by the suggestion 
that he wa.s “ a brave little soldier home from the war.” 

Mr. .lariid.M'e. in siH-aking of Harold Skinipidc's chil- 
tlreii. said, when Kiehard (’arstoiie asktsl if he had any 
children : 

“ Yes, Itiek' Half ii dozen More' Nearer a dozen, I 
should tiimk But he has never looktd after them. How 
could lie" lie wanted soinelKMl^ to look after hint, lie is 
a ehdd, yon know! " sjud -Mr .iariidyee. 

"And hiu«' tlie eliddieii Itaiked after thenisehes at nil, 
sir? " in<inired |{iehar<l. 

"Why, just as yon n»a\ snpjKise.” said Mr. .larndyee, 
his eoniitenanee suddenly falling "It is said that the 
children of the very jioor are not brought up. tnit drugged 
up Harold SkinijHile's ehihlreli have tninhled up some- 
how or other 

Again Dickens was impressing the responsibility of 
parents for the care nml projx'r training of their children. 

Mr. .larndyee accounted for the utterly unpractical 
naturi' of Mr. Skunpole by saying: 

“ Why, he IS nil sentiment, and - nnd susrs'ptilulity. and 
- and sensihility and and iuinginntion. .Viid tlics** ipial- 
itics arc not reguhit*sl in him. somehow. I Riipjwse the. 
IMSiple who admired him for them in hi« youth attached 
too nuioh importam-e to them, nnd too little to any train- 
ing that would have hnlancvd nnd adjusted them; and so 
he became w hut he is ” 
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Mrs. Pardig:Kle was given as a type of the philan* 
thropie woman who does not negleet her ehildnMi, but 
whost' training i> worss' — niuelk tt4>rs»- than Mrs. Jellyby’s 
neglect. The Jell\by children bad as much motherly sym- 
pathy as the Pardigglcs, and tlno luni fncdoiii. 'riicn' 
IS ahviiNs this advantage in negUs't. Louisa (.iradgnnd 
gave utterance to u jilulosophical jirinciiilc when she said 
to her father: ‘‘Oh! if you hu<! <ini\ ni-gl«x'ie<l me, what 
a much Is'tter and iiiiieh happier cuatuse 1 should have 
bet'll.” Dickens did not teach that ncgliTt is good train- 
ing. but he did tench that if is a ligliier mirsi- than the 
(iradgrind or Panligglc training. 

The .Iclltby children hail a .-light chnn'-c to turn out 
moderately well, but the Ihiriligglc ehildrcn were certain 
to lie moro-4>, h> pocrit ii'.d, and vicious. 'I'bev wi lu cer- 
tain to hate all forms of ('hristian philanthropy. Mrs. 
Pardigglc's intentions were uniioubii-dl\ good, but she 
destroyed the character of her childieii. nevi rtlnhss. 

"These, young ladies,” said Mrs I’urdigglc with gn'nt 
xoluhilily, after tli*' first salutations, "an nil five Im>\ s. 
You may hake seen their names in a printed siihseriplion 
list (jKThaps more than one) m tin possi-ssion of our 
e*t*'emrsl friend Mr. .larmlvis- Lgtsit, in% idilcst 
(twci'c), is the Iwj who wnt out liis ]«s-Kct nioney, to the 
fillioilill of fi\e anil Ibrecjs'iiie to the 'roel.alimi|Mi Imli- 
nns. Oswald, m,\ seeond (ten and a half), i" l tie i lold who 
fs>ntrihtiled two and nine|S'nce to tin (ireat National 
Smllhers Testimonial btiuieis ni\ third mine), om* and 
Kiv{M-n<'e h2tlf|K'nii\ ; Felix, iiu fourth (sioeiil. eiiflitiM'iiee 
to the Ku[*erMrinunted Wuiows, Vlfu'd. my \oiingi-sl (fl'e). 
has rolnritnrily enrollci! himself m the Infant Itonds of 
Joy, and is pbslged neier tliioiigh life to usi‘ toUucco in 
lUT.v form." 

\Ve had nei<>r wert siii h dissatisfied cbildri'ri. It wn« 
not merely that th<M were wea/eiied and stirividleil - 
though the\ were certainly that tisi hut they IiMiktsI abso- 
lutely ferocious with <Itscont«‘nt At the mention of the 
Tocknhfwipo IndlnnH I could realH have siipisisi'd ^;glH•rt 
to be one of the most Imleful inemlM-rs of that trilic, he 
gave me. such a savage frown. The face of each chtld as 
tjje ariolinf of Ids eonf riluif ion was mentioned dnrkenist 
in a {JccuJlnrly tlndicthe ntniiner, Imt Ids was li\ far the 
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worst. 1 must except, however, the little recruit into the 
Infant Bonds of Joy, who was stolidly and evenly miser- 
able. 

*' You have been visiting', I understand," said Mrs. Par- 
diggle, "at Mrs, Jellilvy’s?” 

\\e said yes, we. hud piis.sed one night there. 

" Mrs, .Ii-lljby is u lienefaetor to soeietv, and deserves a 
helping hand. .\ly Iwijs have eoiitril>ut«“d to the African 
pr«)j«'ct I'iglxTt, one and hi\, iH-ing the entire allowance 
of nine weeks; Oswald, one and a }K‘nny halfiienny, Ix'ing 
the same; the re.st, aeeordiiig to their little ini’ans Nev- 
ertheless, 1 do not go with .Mrs. .Jellytiy in all things. I 
do not go with Mrs .lell>b_v )ii her treatment of her voiing 
fuinilj. It has U‘eii noticed It has b«“en observt'tl that 
her voung funiily are- excluded from luirticipution m the 
ohjeets to which she is devoteil. She may l>* right, she 
niav ls‘ wrong; hut, right or wrong, this is not niv course 
with »«;/ young' family. I take tlwin everywhen* " 

1 was uflirward coiiviin-ed (and so was .\da) that from 
the ill-conditioiK’d eUlest child the.se woriK extortetl a 
sharp yell. He turned it ofT into u > aw n, but it lx*g'an as 
a jell 

"They attend nintins with me (very prettily ilone) 
at half past six o'ldoek in the morning all the jear loiiiid, 
iiieliidiiig, of course, the depth of winter," said .Mrs Par- 
diggle raptdlv, "and they are with me during the revolv- 
ing duties of the day I am a .scIhmjI hnl v , I am a visiting 
lady, I am a reading' lady, I am a distributing lady; 1 am 
on the lis-al linen Isix isimiiiittee, and many general com- 
mittees; and my cniivn.s.siiig' alone is vitv extensive — ix'r- 
haps no one's more w>. But they arc my companions 
everyvv here ; and bv these means they nei]uire that knovvl- 
e<lge of the |KH)r, and that eujiacity of doing charitable 
Imsiiiess in general in short, that taste for the sort of 
thing- w hieh will render them in after life a service to 
their iicigliboiirs, and a satisfaction lo theniM'lves. My 
young family arc not frivolous; they exfieml the entire 
uniount of their iillowanei'* in sulvscriptions, tinder my 
dir«*<*lion; and they have attemlvsi as many piiidie meet- 
ings, and listened to as many leet tires, ortitions, and dis- 
eusaiuns as generally fall to the lot of few grown |veople. 
Alfred (five), who, na I mentioned, has of his own election 
Joined tho Infant lionds of Joy, was one of the very few 
ehildren who manifested conaeiuUMiieHs on one oecuHion, 
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after a fervid address of two hours from the chairman of 
the evening.” 

Alfred glowered at us as if he never could, or would, 
forgne the injury of that night 

” You may liaie ob.st'rved. Miss Summerson,” said Mrs. 
I’ardiggle, “ in some of the lists to whii'h 1 have referred, 
in the (lossession of our esteemed friend Mr .larndyee, 
that the names of my young family are concliuled with the 
iiuiiie of O. .V. I'ardiggle, F. li one pound. That is 
their father. We usually obser^e the same routine. I jiut 
down my mite first, then ui> young fuinilv enrol their 
contributions, according to their ages and their little 
means; un<l then Mr I’ardiggh- bring.s up the rear Mr. 
I’ardiggle is happy to throw in hm (hm.ition. under 

my direetion, and thus things are made, not milv pleu.suiit 
to oursehe.s, but, we trust, impioviiig to others.” 

Mrs. Pardigglo invited Esther iiinl Ada to go out with 
her to visit a “ tricked bnckmaker” in tlie neighbourhood, 
Ada walked ahead with Mrs. I’ardiggle and Esther fol- 
lowed with the five children, yiie Inid an interesting ex- 
perience. 

I am very fond of lieing confided in by children, and 
am happy in lieing usually fatoured in that respeet, but 
on tlins oci'.'ision it gate me great uneasiness. .Vs soon 
as we were out of door.s, Egla-rt, with the inanner of a 
little footpad, demanded a shilbiig- of me, on the ground 
that Ills j><x*het money was “ lioned ” from him On my 
pointing out the great impropriett of the word, esjawially 
in eonneetion with his parent (for he added sulkily “ Ity 
her! ”), he pinehed me and said, ” Oh, then! Now! Who 
are you? You wouldn't like it. I think! What does she 
make a sham for, and jiretend to give me money, and take 
it away' again? Why do you call it mit nllowanee, and 
never let me spend it*’” These exiis))eriiting questions so 
inflamed his mind, and the minds of Oswald and Franeis, 
that they all pinehed me at onee, and in a dreadfully' ex- 
pert way'; serewing up such little pieces of my arms that 
1 could hardly forbear crying out. Fell.x at the same time 
stamped ujKin mv toes. And the Hond of .Toy, who, on 
account of always ha\ing the whole of his little Income 
nntiei|iated, stood, in fact, pledged to abatain from cakes 
ns well ns tobaeeo, so swelled with grief arid rage when we 
paHsed a pastry-cook shop, that he terrified me by becoro- 
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ing purple. I never underwent so much, both in body and 
iriintl, in the course of a walk with young’ people, as from 
these unnaturally constrained children, when they paid 
me the compliment of being natural. 

In the brickinaker's liovel they heard something of 
how the very poor brought up children, or failed to bring 
them up, in Dickmis's tune. I'be briekmaker was lying at 
full length on the Iluor, smoking liis pipe, lie gave them 
no ■welcome, 

1 want.s a end of these lilau-ties took with my place. I 
wants a end of lieing driiwed like a badger Now you 
are a-gomg to poll-pry and question according to custom 
— 1 know what jou’re a-goiiig to lie up to. Well! You 
liaien’t got no occasion to lie uji to it. I’ll save you the 
trouble. Is nij daughter a-wushm’? Yes, she ts a-wash- 
in’. Look at the water. Smell it! That’s wot we drinks. 
How do you like it, and what do vou think of gin, instead’/ 
An’t my jilace dirt)’/ Yes, it is dirty— it’s nat’rally dirty, 
and it’s lutl'i.ill) onw holesonie; and we’^e had five dirty 
and on wholesome ehihlicii, as is nil dead infants, and so 
much the better lor them, and for us besides. 

I'lie utter curelessnoss of some “society gentlemen” 
in regard to the education of tlioir children is referred to 
in tlie description Caddy Jellvby gave of her lover, the 
son of tile great Turveydrop. 

(’addy told me that her lover’s ediiejition had been so 
neglcetc<l that it was not alwujs easy to read his notes. 
She Htiid if he were not so anxious about his sjwlling, and 
took less pains to make it clear, he would do betWr, but he 
put so many unnecessary letters into short words that 
they Koinetunes quite lost their Kiiglish uppeuranee. “ lie 
does it with the Inxst intention,” obsened Caddy, “but it 
hasn’t the elfeet he means, poor fellow!” Caddy then 
went on to reason how eoiild he Is' exjiected to lie a 
scliolar when lie had passed hi.s whole life in the daneing 
Bciuvol, and had done nothing hut teaeh and fag, fag and 
teach, morning, noon, ami night! .And what did it mat- 
ter? She could write letters enough for both, ns she knew 
to her cost, and if was far lietter for him to be amiable 
than learned. '* lies ides, it’s not as if I was an aeoom- 
> plished girl, who had any right to give hei’self airs," said 
^addy. “ I know little enough, I am sure, thanks to ma! ” 
15 
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The products of the fashionable education of Dickens’s 
time (there is not so much of it now, thanks largely to 
Dickens) were shown in the cousins of Sir Leicester Ded- 
lock. 

The rest of the cousins are lfl<lies and (j-cntlemen of 
larious ages and capacities; the major jiart, aiiiiublc and 
sensible, and likely to have done well enough in life if 
they could ha\e overcome their cousinship, as it is, they 
are almost all a 111 tie worsted by it, and lounge m purpose- 
less and listless paths, and seem to be quite as much at a 
loss how to dis[)ose of themselves u'^ anybody else cun be 
how to dispose of them. 

In Little Dorrit Mrs. General is used ns a type of two 
varietie.s of false training. Her piipiK were never to be 
allowed to know that there was iinylhuig vulgar or wrong 
in the world. She believed the go(>d old theorv, that 
adulthood had two duties in developing {lunty of char- 
acter, one to prevent ehilda-n knowing that there wa.s 
any evil, the other to eliain them back or beat them back 
from evil, if they accidentally found it and wished to 
investigate it. She nevi-r thought of training a eliild to 
do its part in reducing the evil around liiin. Seclusion 
and exclusion took the place of cuminunity in her per- 
verted philosophy. 

She believed, too, in educating the surface. She did 
not work from within intelleetiially or spiritually. She 
varnished the surface that it miglit receive the proper 
eociet.v polish, therefore neither lieart nor li«*ad ri'quired 
much attention. According to her theory, young Indies 
should never be so unladvlike as to have great piin>ose 8 
or great ideas. Unfortunately sonic of her descendants 
are still living. 

“Fanny,” observed yfrs (Jenerul, "at jircaent forms 
too many ojiinions. 1‘erfeet breeding forms none, and i» 
never demonstrative, 

“ I have conversed with Amy several times since we 
have been residing here on the genenil subject of the for- 
mation of a demeanour. She has expressed herself to me 
as wondering exceedingly at Venice. I have mentioned to 
• her that it is better not to wonder.” , 
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Her father sent for Amy to reprove her for her lack of 
what Mrs. General regarded as true culture, and Amy 
said : 

“ I think, father, 1 require a little time.” 

“ I’upa is a jirefeiahie iiiixle of uihiiess,” obser\ecl ilrs 
General. “Father is rutlier Milgar, niy clear. The ^cord 
papa, besides, gi\es a jiretty form to the lips. I’apa, jjola- 
toes, poulliy, prunes, and prism itrc all vi-ry good words 
for the lips; especially prunes and pri.sm. You will find 
it serviceable, in the furinatiun of a denieanour, if you 
sometimes say to your.seif in companj’ — on entering a 
room, for instanee— papa, potatoes, jioultry, prunes and 
prism, prunes and prism. 

“If Mis.s \my Dorrit will direct her own attention to, 
and will accept of my poor assistance in, the formation of 
a surface, .Mr. Dornt will have no further cause of aii.v- 
lety. May 1 take this opixirtunity of remarking, as an 
instanee in iKiint, that it is scuireely delicate to IcHik at 
Migiaiit.s with the attention which 1 hace si'en bc'stowed 
upon them hi a very dear young friend of mine? They 
should not be looked at Nothing disagrc'ealile should 
eier be looked at. Apart from such a habit standing in 
the wa.i of that griieeful equanimity of surface which is 
so e\pressive of gocxl brc-eding, it hardly seems comjiatiVile 
with refinement of mind .\ triili refined mind will seem 
to be Ignorant of the existence of anything that is not 
jierfeetly ]iro|M*r, placid, and pleasant.” 

Great ExiwetHttons has luimeroits ilUistratiuns of bad 
training. Mrs. Gargery liud many of the worst charac- 
teristics of diHresp<>ctful and coercive adulthood. Sho, 
abusi'd Pip for asking qm-stioiis, .sc'olded him, thiinbled 
him, and sent him to bt'd in tlic dark. Slie told him he 
was on tlie way to commit murder and a groat variety of 
crimes, heoniise criminals always ‘‘begin by asking ques- 
tions.” Sho kept him in a state of eonstiint terror. Slie 
tried in every possible wa.v to lower his opinion of him- 
self, which is a crime agiiinst cliildhoud. One of the worst 
features of the old education x\as its leaching of a spurious 
humility, a depreciation of si’lfhood. One of the greatest 
weaknesses of liumanit.v is the general lack of true faith 
of men and women in their own powers. He was told that 
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he was “ naterally wicious,” and made the butt of all the 
observations relating to boys who possessed any vices 
whatever. 

Diekens revealed all these eharneteristics to condemn 
them. 

Pip discussed a very grave question for students of 
childr«‘n uhen he was aeeouiiting for the fact that he de- 
libi’rately misstated facts so systematieally ni answering 
the questions of his sister and Mr. Putnbleehook. in re- 
gard to Miss Ilavisham and the peculiarities of her mys- 
terious home. 

tVlien I rt'aclu'd home my sister was \erj eurious to 
know all alauit Miss llaM.shaiii’s, and asked a niiniher of 
questions. Ami I soon foiiml iiijself getting lie!i\ily 
buiTijied from heliiiid in the ii.ijm* of tlie iieek and tlic 
siiuill of the liaek, arul ha\iug my face igiiouiiniously 
shoved against the kiti-hen wall, iie<ause J vlid not answer 
those quest ioiu> at sultieient length 

If a dread of mit iK-iiig uiideistood he hidden in the 
bnuists of other voting [H-ople to uiivthing like the extent 
to which it used to Ik* hidtien in mini — which 1 eonsuier 
prolmble, as 1 have no partieiiiai reason to sus|s‘et mvself 
of having lieen a monstrosity- it is the key to iiiuny reser- 
vation.s. 1 felt <■01011101^1 that if 1 desenlaui .Miss llavi- 
Bhani’s ns my eves had seen it i should not be iiiiderstotHl. 

Whitevvasti on the forehead hardens the brain into a 
state of obslmaey {MThups .\n>lio\v, with whitewash 
from the wall on iny foreheml, my obstiiiuej was atlaiiian- 
tine. 

Two thoughts arc worthy of iiot<> in ihLs part of Pip's 
training: abuse, c-pi-eially of the tliumping, humping, 
shaking variety, makes u child ohstinule; and many of 
childhood's ilifKeulties ari«e from not being understood, 
or the fear of being rnisuiKlerstood. 

Pip rcsfuilcd, as all rhildren <lo. more than they can 
show, the unpleasant habit of taking patronizing liberties 
with them. 

And here I may remark that when Mr. Wopsle referred 
to me, he consi<lere<l it a neecRsiiry part of such refer- 
ence to rumple my hair and jioke it Into my eyes. I can 
not conceive why everybody of his standing w-ho visited at 
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our house should always have put me throug'h the same 
iiifluiiimutory profess under similar circumstances. Yet 
1 do not call to mind that 1 was ever in my earlier youth 
the subject of remark in our social family circle, but 
some larffe-handed jierson took some such ophthalmic 
stejis to patronize me. 

And Mr. Pumblechook 1 What could a boy do but hate 
him? 

Meanwhile, councils went on in the kitchen at home, 
fraught with almost insu]>i>urtubie aggravation to my ex- 
asjH'nited sjiint. That ass, I'uinblechook, used often to 
come over of a night for the jiurjiosc of discussing my 
proHjiects with my sister; and J really do Ixdicve (to this 
hour with lcs.s penitence than 1 ought to feel) that if 
these hands could have taken a linchjiin out of Ins chaise 
cart, they would have done it. The miserable man was a 
man of that confined stolidity of mind that he could not 
discuss my iiro.siM‘cts without having me Ivefore him — as 
it were, to oiierate upon— and he would drag me up from 
my stool (usually Viy the collar) w)iere 1 was quiet in 
a eorner, and, jiiitting me l»*fore the fire as if I were 
going to be cooked, would begin by saying, “Now. mum, 
here is this boy! Here is this Iwiy which you brought up 
by hand. Hold up your licml, boy, and be forever grateful 
unto them whieli so did so. Xow, uiuiii, with res|>eetions to 
tins Ikh ' ” And then he woiihl rumple iny hair the wrong 
way — which from iny earliest renicnibi ant'e, ns already 
hinted, I have in my soul denieil the right of any fellow - 
erenlure to <lo — and would hohl me liefore him by the sleeve; 
a si»eclacle of imbeeility only to Ik- equalled by liiinself. 

Mrs. Poeket’s training was giwn us an illustration of 
the folly of giving girls no praelieal edueation. 

Her father had direeled Mrs. Pocket to lx* brought up 
from her cradle as one who, in tJie iiatm-e of Hungs, iinist 
marry a title, and who was to he guarded from the ncqiii- 
sitioii of plelxMiin domestic knowlctlge. 

So successful a watch and wnnl had lieen established 
over the young lady by this yndiciotis parent, that she had 
grown up highly ornamental, but perfectly helpless and 
useless. 

Her homo proved that she had grown up a credit to 
her training. There never was a family more utterly 
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without order, mnunpement, or system than Mrs. Pocket’s. 
Servants and children indulged in unending turmoil and 
condict. Dickens added a grim humour to the picture by 
saying : 

Mr. Pocket was out lecturing; for he was a mo.st de- 
lightful lecturer on domestic economy, and his treatises 
on the management of children and seriiuits were consid- 
ered the very best text-liooks on those themes Hut Mrs. 
I’ocket was at home and was in a little diHienlty, on tie- 
count of the haln ’.s haMiig been aceominotliited with a 
needle-case to keep him quiet during the nnaccoimtahle 
absence (with a iclatoc in the Fo<it (liiards) of Millers. 
And more needles were missing than it could tie regarded 
as quite wholesome for a patient of such tender years 
either to apply extonialiy or to take us a tonic. 

Mrs. Pocket continued to road bi'r one book about tbo 
dignities of the titled aristoeracy. and presscnbed “ Bed ” 
as a sovereign remedy for baby. 

Diekeiis ladieved a mother should find her highest joy 
and most sacred duty in training her own children. Mrs. 
Pocket was a tyiio to lie avoided. 

The description of the dinner at Mr. Poeket’.s, after 
which the six ohildrim were brought in. and Mrs Pocket 
attempted to mind the baViy, is one of the raeii'st bits 
of Dickens’s humour. One observation in eonneetion with 
the dinner is worth studying. 

.^ftcr dinner the children were iiil roduecd, and Mrs. 
('oiler made nflmiring coiniiients on their c\i>s, noses, and 
legs— a sagacious way of improving tlieir minds 

How few yet clearl.v' understand this profound criti- 
cism of had training’ How inan.v children are still made 
vain and frivolous by having their attention directed 
especiall.v to their physical attributes and their dress, 
rather than to the things that would yield them much 
greater immediate happiness and a much truer basis for 
future development! 

In his last book, Edw'in Drood, Dickens showed that he 
still hated the tyranny that dwarfs and distorts the souU 
of childnm. 

Neville I.,andlc8s described his own training to his 
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tutor, who had won his confidence as it had never been 
won before. 

“We lived with a stepfather there, (hir mother died 
there, wlien we were little children. We have had a 
wretched existence. She made him our guardian, and he 
wa.s a miserly wretch who grudged us food to eat and 
clot lies to wear. 

“ 'Phis stejifather of ours was a cruel brute as well as a 
grinding one. It was well he died when he did, or I 
might have hilled him.” 

.Mr. Cnsparkle slojiped short in the moonlight and 
looked at his hopeful pupil in <-on.s1ornation. 

“ 1 surprise you, sir? ” he said, with a quick change to 
ti submissive manner. 

“ You shock me, unspeakahiv shm-k me ” 

The [iiipil hung lus head lor a little while, as they 
walked on, and then said. “ Von never saw him Ix'at your 
sister. I liave seen linn Iwat mine, more than once or 
twice, and I never forgot it. 

“ I liave liiid, sir, fiom mv earliest remembrance, to 
suppress a (lea<ll_> and bitter hatred Thus has made me 
secret and reieiigrful i have been always t> rannically 
held down by the strong hand. This has driven me, m my 
weakness, to the resoiirec of being false and mean. I 
have been stinted of edin-ation, libel ty. money, dress, the 
very necessaries of life, tlu> comnionest pleasures of ehild- 
IkhmI, the conimoncst po.sscssions of youth. This has 
caused rue to lie iitlerlv wanting in I do not know w'hat 
emotions, or reniembranees, or goorl instincts — I have not 
even a name for the thing, you sec — Hint you have had to 
work upon in other young men to whom you have been 
accustomed ” 

iralred instead of love; product, a secret and revenge- 
ful character. “ Tyrannically held down hy a strong 
hand”; product, falseness and meanness. “Stinted of 
{•ducatioii, liberty’, money, dress, the very necessaries of 
life, the eomiTioiiest jih-asiires of eliildhood, the eommon- 
ost possessions of .youth ” ; product, a manhood utterly 
barren in true emotions, or pleasant memories, or good 
instincts. 

No other writer has described so many phases of bad 
training as Dickens. 
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GOOD TKAININO. 

Dickens wrote much less about good training than 
about bad training. It was the part of a true philosopher 
and a profound student of human nature to do so. Pic- 
tures of wrong treatment of children accomplished a 
double purpose. They made men hate the wrong, and 
made them more clearly coiis<‘ious of th<“ right than pic- 
tures of the right alone could have doiu'. Itcscriptions of 
ideal conditions can not make ns deep impressioii.s ns 
descriptions of utterly bad conditions in the present stage 
of human evolution. 

His revelation of cruel tyranny, of will breaking, of 
cramming, of dwarfing of indivi<lunlity, of distorting of 
imagination, of harshner^s, of lack of sjmpatliy, of evil in 
a hundred hideous forms, made men more eonseious of 
their corresponding ojiposites than attempts to reveal 
these opposites by direct effort could have done; and in 
addition it stirred in human hearts everywhere the de- 
termination to remove or remedy the wrong. 

Little \<ll’s grandfather gave her a good training. 
Omitting poverty' and loneliiu’ss, and some strange com- 
panionships, she had a training calculated to make her 
the supremely pure and attractive child she was. Her 
grandfather loved her passionately; he had never Imnui 
unkind to her, he hud taught her earidully in the virtues 
that are learned by the unselfish performance of duty; 
she had the opportunity for simple, loving service, and 
she was trained to have profound reverence for and true 
faith in Ood. 

Her grandfather left her alone every night, yet she was 
never afraid. Dickens describt's their usual parting in 
the evening. 
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Then she ran to the old man, who folded her in his 
arms and hade God biusa her. 

“ Sleep soundly, Nell,” he said in a low voice, “ and 
anffels g-uard thy bed! Do not forget thy prayers, my 
sweet.” 

“ No, indeed,” answered the child fervently, “ they 
make me feel so happy! ” 

"That’s well, I know they do; they should,” said the 
old man. “ Bless thee a hundred times! Early in the 
iiiorniiig I shall be home.” 

“ You’ll not ring twice,” returned the child. " The bell 
wakes me, e\en m the middle of a dream.” 

The Toodle family is painted in direct contrast to the 
Donihey family in the relationship of parents to children, 
ilrs. Toodle came to nurse Paul Domhey when his mother 
died, ilr Toodle hinisdf came too, and Mr. Dombey 
culled him in to speak to him. 

He was a strong, loose, round-shouldered, shuffling, 
shaggy fellow, on whom his clothes sat negligcntlj ; with 
a good deal of hair and whisker, dee|)ened in its natural 
tint, perhaps, by smoke and eoal-dust, hard knotty bands; 
and a square forehead, ns eoarse in gram as the bark of 
an oak. A thoriiugh contrast in all resjieets to .Mr. Ikiin- 
Ix'y. who was one of those olose-shaied, close-eut moneyed 
gentlemen who nre glossy and crisp like new bank notes, 
nnd who seem to tie nrtifiemlly hraiH-d and tightened us 
by the stiniulutiiig action of golden shower bnths. 

“ You ha\e a sou, I lielie\e? ” said Mr I'kuiiliey. 

“ Four on 'em, sir. Four hmis and a her. .Ml alive! ” 

“Why, it's as much us you i-aii alTord to keep them! ” 
said Mr. IhimlK-y. 

“ T I'ouIdiTt hardly afford hut one thing in the world 
less, sir ” 

What is that? ” 

“ To lose ’em, sir.” 

“Can you read?” asked Mr Doinliey. 

“Why, not partick'ler, sir.” 

“Write?" 

" W’ith chalk, sir? ” 

“ With anything? ” 

“ I could make shift to chalk a little Vut, I think, if I 
was put to it,” said Toodle, after some reflection. 
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“ And yet,” said Mr. Doinliey, “ you are two or three 
and thirty, 1 suppo.sc?” 

“ TherenlK»ut, 1 bupjxjse, sir.” answered Toodle, after 
more reflection. 

“Then why don't j'ou learn?” asked Mr. Dombey. 

“ So I’m apoinp to, sir. One of my little boys is ajfoing 
to learn me, when he’s old enough, and been to school 
himself.” 

What a beautiful picture of the true relationship that 
should exist btdvvi'cn a mother and her children i.s given in 
the reception to Mrs. Toodle when she went home to visit 
her family ! 

“Why, I’olly! ” entsl her sister “You! wliiit a turn 
you hail’ gieen me! w ho'd haee thought it' come along in, 
i'oUy! How well you do )iM>k, to l>e sure! The children 
will go half wild to see you, Polly, that they will ’’ 

That the% ilid, if one might judge from the noise they 
made, and the way in whi<-h they dashed at Polly and 
dragged her to a low chair in the ehininey corner, where 
her own honest apple face became immediately the centre 
of a bunch of smaller pippins, nil lujing tlnur rosy cheeks 
close to it, and all eiidenfl\ the growth of the same tri»e. 
As to Polly, she was full as noisy and \eheiiient ns the chil- 
dren; and it was not until she was iputc out of breath, and 
her hair wa.s hanging all aliout her flushed f.ice, and her 
new christening attire was very niueh dishe\elled, that any 
pause tiHik place in the eonfusion, Exen then, the small- 
est Toodle but one remaineii in her lajs holding on fight 
with l>oth aims round her neck; whil>' tli(> smallest TikhIIo 
lilit two mountisi on the bai-k of the cliiur. and made des- 
yierale efforts, with one leg in the iiir. In kiss her round 
the corner. 

Unfortunately the el<lc“f Toodle, iiK'knnnied Biler, was 
sent to the grinders’ sidiool by Mr. l)onilH\v, and he was so 
badly treated that he played truant and got into bad 
company; but Viis mother elung to him and treated him 
kindly, and hoped for him still. Mr. Cnrker went home 
with Biler to .sati.sfy him.self in regard to his family. 

“ This fellow.” said Mr. Carker to Polly, giving him a 
gentle, shake, “ is your son, ch, ma’am? ” 

“ Yea, sir,” sobbed Polly, with a courtesy; “yes, sir.” 

“A bad son, I am afraid?" said Mr. Carker. 
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“ Never a bad son to me, sir,” returned I’olly, 

“To whom, then?” demanded Mr. Carker. 

“He has b<'en a Jittle wild, sir,” replied Polly, check- 
ing tlie bahj, who was making convulsi\e efforts with his 
arms and legs to luiineh himself on Jhler, through the 
ambient air, “ and has gone with wrong companions, Init I 
hoj>e he has seen the misery of that, sir, and will do well 
again.” 

When Mr. Caiker had concluded his visit, as he made 
his way among the mowding children to the door. Hob 
retreated on his mother, and took her and the baby in the 
same re{M‘ntant bug. 

“ I’ll try hard, dear mother, now. Upon iny soul I 
will! ” said Uoh. 

“Oil, do, toy dear boy! 1 am sure you will, for our 
sakes and your own!” eried I’olly, kissing him “But 
you'ie eoining baek to sjwuk to me, when you hate seen 
the gentleman away?” 

”l don’t know, mother” lloli hesitated, and looked 
down. “Father — when’s he eoming home?” 

"Not till two o’clock to-morrow morning” 

"I’ll come tiaek, mother, dear! ” cried Kob .Vnd pass- 
ing through the shrill eiy of liis brothers and sisters in 
reeejition of tins promise, he followed Mr. Carker out. 

“What' ” said Mr Carker, wlio had heard this, “You 
hate a Vind father, hate you? *’ 

“ No, sit' ” returned Uoh. amured "There ain’t a bet- 
ter nor a kinder father giiing than mine is ” 

“Why iliiii’t you want to sec him, then?” asked his 
patron. 

"There’s such a difference lietween a father and a 
mother, sir,” said Uoh, after faltering for a moment. “He 
couldn’t hardly lieliete yet that I was going to do lietter — • 
though 1 know he’d try to; hut a mother — she always be- 
lietes what's gisid, sir, at least 1 know my mother dtx'S, 
God bless her' ” 

It was not the fault of his home that Biler went a.stray. 

Nor did Dickens fail to give a picture for the fathers 
too. Mr. Toodlc was a workman on a train, and great was 
the joy in the family when father came homo. 

“ roily, my gal.” said Mr. Toodle, with a young Toodle 
on each knee and two more making tea for him, and 
plenty more scattered about — Mr. Toodle was never out 
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of children, but always kept a good supply on hand — 
“ you ain’t seen our Hiler lately, have you? ” 

“ No," replied I’olly, “ but he's almost certain to look in 
to-nipht. It’s hiB ripht evening, and he's very regular.’’ 

’’ I suppose,” said Mr. 'I'oodle. relishinB' his meal in- 
finitely, “ as our Ililer is a-doin’ now about us w'cll as a boy 
can do, eh, I’olly V ” 

“ Oh! he’s a-tloing beautiful! ” responiled I’olly. 

‘‘He ain’t got to Ih- at all secretlike — has he, Polly?” 
inquired Mr. Toodle. 

“N'o' ’’ said Mrs. TckkIIc plumply. 

" I’m glad he ain't got to Iw ai all secretlike, Polly,” 
observed Mr. Toodle in his slow and measured way, and 
shovelling in his bread and biittei with a clasp knife, as if 
he were stoking himself, “ because that don't look well; do 
it, Polly?” 

“ Why, of eoiirse, it don’t, father. How can jou ask? ” 

"You see, niy lio>s and gals,” said Mr. TixhIIc, bMiking 
round uixin his family, "wotever you’re up to m a honest 
way, it’s my opinion as you can’t do lietter than la* o[N*n. 
If you find yourselves in cuttings or in tunnels, don’t you 
play no secret games. Keep your whistles going, and let’s 
know where you are.” 

The rising Toodles set up a shrill niiirinur, expressive 
of their resolution to profit by the paTeriml adMce. 

" But what makes you say this along of Kob, father?” 
asked his wife aiiMously. 

“ Polly, old ’ooniaii,” said Mr. ’Poodle, “ 1 don’t know 
as I said it partiekler along o’ Kob. I'm sure. 1 .starts 
light with Kob only ; I comes to a braneb; I takes on what 
I finds there; and a whole tram of ideas gets coupled on 
to him afore I Knows where I am, or wliere they eomeH 
from. What n .luiietioii a man’s thoughts i.s,’.’ said Mr. 
Toodle, “ to be sure' ” 

This profound reflection Mr. Toodle washed down with 
a pint mug of tea. and proceeded to soliilify with a great 
weight of bread and butter; charging bis young dnugliters 
meanwhile to keep plenty of hot water in the pot, as he 
was uncommon dry, and should take the indefinite quan- 
tity of “a sight of mugs” lH*forc his thirst was appeased. 

And as the jolly old fellow ate his supjier he was 
surrounded by all his smaller ehildren, some on his knees, 
and others under his anus, and all getting bites of bread 
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and butter and sups of tea in turn, although they had 
had thoir own supper before he came home. 

Dickens did not wish to teach that such relationships 
should exi.st between parents and children in the homes 
of the labouring cla.ssc3 only, lie used Toodle and his 
family us representing one extreme of society, as at pres- 
ent eoiiblituted. in shani contrast with Mr. Dombey’s 
family at the other extreme. IIow happy the one home 
with liarely I'liough to w-eure tlie nece.ssarie& of life! how 
miserable the other with unlimited wealth! And the licst 
things in the Toodh* home were the children, and the love 
and uneonveiitionul freidoin lu-tween them and their par- 
ents. With such a fi'cling of community and love in all 
homes, and with sehook of a proper character, the chil- 
dren will Iw trained for higher, and progressively ad- 
vuneing manhood and vvoiniinhood. 

David CopiH'rfield's tniinuig was not all coercive and 
degnnliiig. I5efon> the Murdstones came to blight his 
young life he had joy and sympntliy to stimulate all that 
was gottd in him. lliv iiiotluT and I’eggotty were kind and 
true. 'I'he thn'o hud i>t‘rfect faith in each other. They 
formed a bles>e(l unity. “ The memory of his lessons in 
those hapftj dav' reenlled no feeling of disgust or rcluc- 
tanee. On the I'oiitrary. he seemed to have walked along 
a path of flower^, and to have biM-n ehei-red hy the gentle- 
ness of his mother’s voii-e uiul maimer all the way.” 

Again, after the .Murdstone interval of terror and 
cruelty. David was kindly treatisl and well trained by his 
aunt. Her relationship toward him throughout his whole 
youth i.s wi'Il presented in her parting words, as she left 
him nt Mr. Wn-kfield’s house, where he was to live while 
at Doetor Strong’s school. 

.She told me that everything vvoiikl be arranged for me 
Viy Mr. Wiekfleld, ami that I should uiint for nothing, and 
gave me the kindest vvortis nnd the l>est advii-e. 

“ Trot,” saul niy aunt in conelnsion, “ tie a credit to 
yourself, to me, nnd Mr Hick, nnd Heaven l>e with you! ” 

I was greatly overeome. and could only thank her again 
and again, and send my love to Mr. Dick. 

” Never,” said iny aunt, “ be mean in anything; never 
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V>e false; never be cruel. Avoid these three vices, Trot, 
and I can ahva^'s be Loijcful of >ou.” 

In Mr. Wickficld's home and in Doctor Strong’s soliool 
he had ideal eonditiun.s of development. He received re- 
spectful consideration, fatherly interest, vise counsi'l, and 
generous hospitality from Mr. Wiekfield. With Agnes he 
had the most delightful relationship of sympathetic and 
stimulating friendship. There is no bi'tter inlluence in 
the life of a hoy opening into young manhood than the 
true friendship of a girl of the character of Agnes. 

Ill Doctor Strong’s school David met with the la'st 
conditions of good training yet levi uled by the “ new 
education.” 

The boys were taught politenc'-s, court e«\. and con- 
sideration for the feelings of others in Doctor Strong’s 
school. 

,\bout fn e-nnd-t\venty boys were Htiiibousl\ engaged 
at their txKiks uh<‘n we went in. t»ut they rosi> to g-ne ttie 
Doctor good morning, aiut leiuaiiH'd st.iiuiiiig when tln^y 
Raw .Mr. Wiekrtotd and me. 

“A new iKiy, young gentlemen," said tlie DiK'tor; 
“Trotwood t’opporfield ’’ 

One Adams, wlio was tlie heiut t)o\ , ttien stepped out 
of his })laee and weleonied me He liMiked like a \OMng 
clergyman, in ids while eravat, l>ut he was very atfable 
and good-hiimoureil , am! be showed me my place, and jne- 
seiited me to the masters in a g<*ntlemiinlv way tliat wuultl 
have put me at iny ease if anything could 

■/ Physical education received due attention at Doctor 
Strong’s school. “ We had noble games out of doors.” 
These outdoor sports have iloiie nion- than anything else 
to develop the strength and energy of the Jfritish char- 
acter. Thoughtful educators every'where reeogni-e the 
■value of play’ in the development of the jibysical, the in- 
tellectual, and the si>irilual nature ns taught hy Froehel. 
The love of play has been one of the distinctive elements 
of the British people. 

Doctor Strong’s pi'rsonal influence was good, “ Ho 
was the idol of the whole school.” Tie was not coercive 
nor rratrictivc; he was an inspiration to effort and to 
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manliness of conduct. “ lie was the kindest of men,” full 
of syrnj>alliy with boyhood and with individual boys. 
“ lie had u siinjilo faith in him that might have touched 
the stone hearts of the very urns upon the wall.” Mr. 
Wiekfield told David that he feared some of the bojs 
might take advantage of his kindness and faith, but bo.\s 
do not abuse tlie eontidence of such teachers. “ He ap- 
jR'aled in evei’ything to the honour and good faith of the 
boys, and avowed his intention to rely on the possession of 
these qualities unless they proved themselves unworthy.” 
David says this “ workeil woiidiT.s.” lie had no spies in 
schoolroom or grounds. He trusted his hois in a frank, 
uneoiiveiitional way, and thev proved themselves worthy 
of trust. In such an atniosplii're a hoy grows to he re- 
liable. He does not need to be hyiioentieal or false. 
“The hoys all Iwennie wuriiily attached to th*‘ mIiooI — I 
am sure I did for one. and I never knew, in all my time, 
of any other boy Ixung othenvis(' — and leunied with a 
good will, desiring to do it ertdit.” 

They had iiiileiieiuU'nt sidf-uetiy ty. “We had plenty 
of liberty.” Without this no ehiKl can reach his best 
growth. The ho vs did not nhiise their privilege. The.v 
respi-cted thi'msidves more boeniise thev liad lilx'rty. “As 
I romernber, we were well spoken of in the town, and 
rarely did any disgrace, by our nppearnnee or manner, to 
the reputation of Doctor Strong and Doctor Strong’s 
boys ” 

I'he eommunify ideal was wrought into tlie lives of the 
boys by their exiH'rionee in this model school. “ We all 
felt that we had n port in the mnniigcTnt'nt of the place, 
and in sustaining its <*hnriicter and dignitv.” Tlie highest 
work of schools, eolh'ges. and universities is to fill the liv’cs 
of men aiul women with the apperoeptiv'c centres of the 
eorninunit.v ideal. Christian community can not lx* made 
clear by hooks or teaching or sermons unless its founda- 
tions are laid by e.xpenence, by “.sharing in the manage- 
ment ” of the conditions of the life of the boy, or girl, or 
student. Froebol pleadetl for a college and university edu- 
cation in which students should “ share in the manage- 
ment.” Dickens applied this high ideal. 
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There is another most important element in Doctor 
Strong's influence. lie was not “ a human barrel organ,” 
like Mr. Feeder, “ playing a little list of Greek and Latin 
tunes over and over again without any variation.” He 
was an original investigator. He was pn*paring a dic- 
tionary of Grt'ek root.s. He was not merely an accumu- 
lator of knowledge as it had been prejiiired by some one 
else. He was not a mere canal througli wliieli knowledge 
slowly flowed through artificial elinnnels, nor a marsh in 
which knowledge hud become confused and stagnant, nor 
a dead sea into which knowledge flowed, but from which 
there was no outlet. He was a fresh fountain from which 
knowledge came clear and pure vSo the hoys gainiHl 
knowledge readily from him. but. far he>ond knowledge, 
they learned incidentally the habit of work, and were 
filled with the dcsir** to add to the sion* of knowledge ns a 
ba.sis for the progressive evolution of luimamty. 

What a farce it is to say that Dickens was not con- 
scious of the iK'dagogic value of his work. He had great 
facility in leaniiiig, but he was also a hard student. No 
one could have written so much and so wisely about edu- 
cation unless he hud studied carefully the thought of the 
most advanced educators. 

David’s aunt had the wisdom to try to develop in him 
the charaeteristics of exeelleiice that were lacking in his 
parents. This is a thought that is slowly making its way 
in the minds of educators. 

“ But what I want you to he. Trot," resuined niy aunt 
— ‘‘I don't mean phNsh-ally, but inoia]l,\ , \ou are very 
well physically— IS a firm fellow A fine firm fellow, with 
a will of your own. With re.solution," said my aunt, shak- 
ing her cap at me, and idinehiiig her hand. “ With deter- 
mination. With character. Trot— with strength of eh.-ir- 
Bcter that is not to be iiifliieiieed, except on g4H«l reiiKon, 
by anvborly, or by anything That’s what I want jou to 
W. That'a what jour father anil mother might l>oth ha\e 
been, Heaven knows, and l>een the la-tter for it." 

I intimated that I hoped I should be what she described. 

“ That j’ou may Va-giii, in a sinnll way, to have a re- 
liance upon j'oursolf, and to act for yourself,” said my 
aunt, “ I shall send you u|k)ii your trip alone.’’ 
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In pursuance of my aunt’s kind scheme, I was shortly 
afterward fitted out with a handsome purse of money and 
a ijortmanteau, and tenderly dismissed upon my expedi- 
tion. At parting, iny aunt gave me some good advice and 
a gcMxl many kisses; and said that as her oliji'ct was that 
I should look about me, and should think a little, she 
would recommend me to stay a few days in I.ondou, if I 
liked it, either on my way down into Suffolk, or in coming 
back. In a word, 1 was at liberty to do as 1 would for 
tliree weeks or a month, and no other conditions were 
iiiilKised upon my freedom than the before-mentioned 
thinking and looking nhoiit me. and a pledge to wiite tliree 
times a week and faithfully report ni^tself. 

l^etsy Trntwodtl niny safely be taken as a model in 
dealing with boys during the adole^-ent jH'riod, and with 
young men just about to start in the real work of life. 

Dickens puts into the words of David Copperfield a 
statement of the elements of eharaefer which he regarded 
as most essential to success in life, and which he w’ould 
take pains to develop by the training in homos and schools. 

I will only a<ld to whnf I have already written of my 
IK'i'severniiee at this time of my life, and of a jmtient and 
continuous energy whu-h then lH*giin to Ih* matured within 
me, mid which i know to be the strong j>art of my char- 
acter, if it hate any strength at all, that there, on looking 
back, 1 find tlie MUins* of niy success 1 haie bi‘en very 
fortunate in worklly matters, manv men liave worked 
iTiiK'h hnriier, ami not sin-eeeded iialf so well; but I never 
could have <lone \v hat I have done witliout tlie iinbits of 
])une1 uality, order, and diligence, without the determina- 
tion to coneentrafe no self on one olijcct at a time, no mat- 
ter bow ijuii'kly its successor should come upon its heels, 
which 1 then formed. My ineaning sinipl.v is, that what- 
ever I have filed to do in life, I have trieil with ail my 
heart to (to well; that whatever I have devoted myself to, 
I have devoted m.vself to eompietel.v; tliat, in great aims 
and in small, I have always la'en thoroughly in earnest. 
I have never iH-lieved it f>ossn»le that any natural or im- 
proved atiility can claim immunity from the eompnnioii- 
ship of the steady, plain, hard-working qualities, and hope 
to gain its end. There is no such thing as such fultilment 
on this earth. Some happy talent, and some fortunate 
16 
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opportunity, may form the two sitles of the ladder on 
which some men mount, but the rounds of that ladder 
must be made of stuff to stuiul wear and tear; and there 
is no substitute tor thorouphffoiiip, ardent, and sincere 
earnestness, .\ever to put one huntl to anything’ on whieli 
I could throw iny v hole self and never to affect deprecia- 
tion of my work, whatever it was, i find, now, to have 
been my golden rules. 

Bleak Ilouse, t\hich is so ncli in illustrations of bad 
training, contains little direct teaching regarding the 
proper training of elnldren. 

The value of a doll in the trninnig of a girl is shown 
in Esther's early experieiiee. Tlie doll had a real iiersoiuil 
relationslnp to lier. She made it her coniiilant, and in 
various ways gate it a distinct pcrsonul .stiiiidiiig. She 
could pour out to it the joys and sorrows of her heart 
more fully than to any real person. The doll was uu out- 
let for the pent-up emotions that were checked in their 
flow by the adults with whom she was nssoeiatei]. A 
doll is more than a more plaything to a child, or iwrliaiis 
it would be more exact to say play with a doll means 
much more than most jieople believe. Dickens was able 
to aymiiathize with even a little girl. 

Esther says : 

I can reinemlwr, when I whs n verv little girl indeed, 
I used fo say to my doll, vvin'n we were alone together, 
"Now, Doll.i, I am not clever, yon know very well, and 
yon must he jmtienf with me, like a dear' ’’ And so she 
useii to .sit ])ropiH“d ufi in h great anneliair, with her 
iM’nutifiil eompJexion and rosy lips, staring at me— or not 
so much at me, I think, as at mithing while I busily 
stiti’lied away, nnii foki her everj one of my secrets, 

,Vfy dear old doll! I was such a shy little thing tiiat 
I M'ldom dar**tl fo ojwn m\ lips, and never dared fo ojieu 
my heart, to anybody else. It almost makes me erv to 
think what a relief it used to lie to me, wdum I eatiie home 
from iichool of a day, to run upstairs to rny rcKini, and say 
“Oh you dear faithful liolly, 1 knew you would lie ev- 
peotlag' me! ’’ ai^d then to sit down on the floor, leaning 
on the elbow of her great chair, and tell her oil I bad 
noticed since we parted. I had always rather a noticing 
way — not a quick way, oh, no! — a silent way of noticing 
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what passed before me, and thinkings I should like to 
understand it better. 1 have not by any means a quick 
understanding. When 1 love a jierson very tenderly in- 
deed, it seems to brighten. 

When on her lonel.y birthday she had been told by her 
godmother that a shadow hung over her life she says: 

I went up to my room, and crept to ImhI, and laid my 
doll's cheek against mine wet with tears, and holding 
that solitary friend ii(K) 1 i my bosom cried mjself to sleep. 

Ih-ar, dear, to think how iniiidi time we passed alone 
together afterwanl, and how often 1 repeated to the doll 
the story of my birthday, and confided to her that 1 would 
tr^, as hard as e\er I eould, to repair the fault 1 had lieen 
born with (of which 1 confessedly felt guilty and yet 
innocent), and wouhl strive as I grew up to be industrious, 
contented, and kind-hearted, and to do some gotxl to some 
one, and win some love to myself if I could 

ilr. Jarndyco emphasized the ojiinion of David Cop- 
IK'rfioId when he gave advice to Kiciiard Carstonc: 

“Trust in nothing but in Providence and your own 
efforts. Never sejiarate the two. iike the heathen wagoner, 
(’onstaney iii love is a gmal thing; but it moans uothiiig, 
and is nothing, without constancy in everv kind of effort. 
If you had the abilities of all the great men, past and 
present, you eould do nothing well without snieerely 
meaning it and .setting olmut it. If yon entertain the 
sn|i]K)sition that any real suei'ess, in great things or in 
sniaU, ever was or eonld lie, ever will or ean lie, wrested 
from fortune by fits and .starts, leave that wrong idea 
here.” 

Mr. Oeorge gave Woolwich Bugiiet kindly counsel re- 
garding his duty to his mother; 

“The time will come, my boy,” pursues the troojier, 
“when tbi.s hair of your mother’s will be gray, and this 
forehead all crossed and rccros.sed with wrinkles — and a 
fine old Ind.v she'll Ik‘ then. Take care, while you are 
young, that yon ean think in those days, ‘ I never whitened 
a hair of her dear head — / never marked a sorrowful line 
in her face! ’ For of all the many things that you can 
think of when you are a man, you had better have that by 
you, Woolwich! ” 
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Mr. Measles in Little Dorrit, good, kind Mr. Mcagles, 
explained why Little Dorrit, amid all her trials mid all 
her difficulties, had grown to be so true a woman, loved 
by so many people. 

If she had constantly thought of herself, and settled 
with herself that e\er^tHKiy Msited this jilaee upon her, 
turned it against her, and cast it at her, slie wouhl have 
led an irritable aiui prolmblj a useless existence, Yet 1 
have heard tell, Tattycorum, that her ^oinig life has been 
one of active resignation, gooilness, and noble service. 
Shall I tell you what 1 consider those e_\es of hers that 
were here just now, to have always look»-d at, to get that 
e.vprcssion V 

“ Yes, if you please, sir.” 

“Duty, Tattyeorain. llegin it early, and do it well; 
and there is no aiiteoevlent to it, in aiiv origin or station, 
that will tell against us with the Aliiiighly, or witli our- 
selves.” 

Although Mr. Pocket was not alilc to manage ills own 
household and family, chiefly owing to llie 1 iojh-1css in- 
competence of iirs. PiK'kct, lie was an excellent teacher, 
and knew how to treat his pupiis. Pip found him a most 
satisfactory guide. 

Jfe advised niy attending certain places in London 
for the nctpiisition of such mere rudiments as 1 wanted, 
and iiiy investing him with the functions of explainer and 
director of nil my studies. He IiojhmI that with intelligent 
assistane*- I should meet with little to discourage me, 
and should soon lie aide to diH|>enm> with any aid but his. 
Through Ills way of saying this, and much more to simi- 
lar puriJose, he plaefsl liiinsetf on eonfideiitial terin.s with 
me in an admirable manner' nnd 1 mav state at oiiee that 
he was alwiiys so /.ealoiis and hoiiouralde in fulfilling his 
compact with me that he made me /eiilous nnd honour- 
able in fulfilling mine with him. If he had shown indiffer- 
ence as a master, I had no doubt I should have returned 
the compliment as a pupil; he gave me no such e.vcuse, 
and each of us did the other justice. 

In Our Mutual Friend Petty Higdon and Mrs. Boffin 
are giren as true types of the proper spirit of adulthood 
toward childhood. Betty, poor as she was, wept at the 
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thought of parting from Johnny, and Mrs. Boffin said to 
her; 

" If yon trust the dear child to me he shall have the 
best of homes, the best of care, the best of education, the 
best of friends. 1 ‘lease tiod, 1 will be a true good mother 
to him! ” 

Jemmy Lirrijior had an ideal training in many ways. 
He had freedom and love, and his imagination and indi- 
viduality were doveloped as fully as ilrs. Lirnper and the 
ilajor eoiilil si'cure these desirable results, llis boyish 
personality received respectful consideration. Tlie Ma- 
jor's method ot ri'Veiihng nmtheinatieiil oonceptions and 
proeessi's, while it elid not fully rcvisil Froebel's processes 
in reaching the same rc-iults tcven the great mathemati- 
cians have been slow in doing that), was much in advance 
of tlio iiedagogy of his tunc, and it shows the spirit in 
which Dickeii.s would have the cliild treated, and this is 
much more important than iiuitheiiiatics. 

Mrs. Lirnjicr tells the story: 

My dear, thi' system upon which the Major com- 
nieiieed, and, as I may say, |>crfected .leiiimy's learning 
wlien he was so snuill fliiit if the dear was on the other 
side of the table _>oii liail to look under it in.stend of over 
it to see him with hi.s mother’s own hright hair in beauti- 
ful curls, IS n thing that ought to !«• known to the Throne 
and I.ords and ('oinmons, anti then might olitnin some 
promotion for tlie Alajor, whiidi he well descries, and 
would be none Die worse for (sjM’aking between friends, 
L. S. D-ienllyb When the Major first undertook his learn- 
ing he says to me. 

•' I’m going, .Mndtini,” he says, “ to make our child a 
Calculating Ho>." 

" Major.” I sajs. “ you terrify me. and may do the pet a 
jwrinniient injury you would mwer forgive yourself.” 

“ Madam,” savs the Major. ” I would regret if this fine 
mind was not early cultivated. Hut mark me, Madam,” 
Bays the Major, holding up his forefinger, “ cultivated on 
a principle that will make it n delight.” 

“ Major,” 1 says, “ 1 will lie candid with yon and tell 
you openly that if ever I find the dear child fall off in his 
appetite 1 shall know it is bis calculations, and shall put 
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a stop to them at two minutes’ notice. Or if I find them 
mounting to his head," 1 says, “ or striking anyways cold 
to his stoniai'h or lending to any thing iipproaehing flabbi- 
ness in his legs, the result will be the same, but, Major, you 
are a eleier nuiii and lm\e seen inueh, and you love the 
child and are his own godfather, and if you leel a eonft- 
denee in trying, fiy." 

" SjHiken, iMiidain," says the Major, “like Emma Lirri- 
per. All 1 ha\e to ask, Mtulam, is that you will leave 
iiiy godson and myself to make a week or two’s prepara- 
tions for surprising you, and that you will gi'c leave to 
ha\e up and ilow a any sniall articles not actually in use 
that 1 may retpiire from the kitehen ” 

“ From the kitehen. Major' ’’ 1 says, half feeling as if 
he had a mind to eook the ehild. 

“From the kitehen,” says the Major, and smiles and 
swells, and at the same tune l<«>ks taller 

bo I passed my word, and the Major and the dear 1h\v 
were shut ui> together for half an hour at a lime through 
a eertain while, and never i-oiild 1 hear anything going on 
betwixt them but talking’ and laug'liing' and .leininy elnp- 
ping his liamis and sereurning out niiinl><>rs, so i says to 
myself " It bus not harineil him yet," uhl I, on ex- 

amining the dear fiiul any signs of it anywhere nismt 
Ivim, which wus likewise a gieut ieli»*f. At last one day' 
Jemmy brings me a card in joke in tlie Major’s neat writ- 
ing “The Messrt_ Jeiuniy .laekinan.’’ for wi- hail given 
him the Major’s other name too, ’’ re<|uest the honour of 
Mrs. LirriiHT’s company at the .laekinan Institution in 
the front [larloiir this evening at live, niilitury time, to 
witness a few slight fcat.s of cleinentarv urithiiietic." And, 
if you'll Vielieve me, there in the front parlour at live 
pimotually to the moment was the Major iMdiiiid the Pem- 
broke table with both leaves up and a lot of things from 
the kitehen tidily set out on ohi newKpa|M‘rK spread atop 
of it, and there was the Mite stood up on a ehntr, with his 
rosy cheeks flushing and his eyes s|>arkling clusters of 
diamonds. 

“Now, fimn,” says he, "oo tit down and don’t oo 
touch ler [Ktojile for he saw with every one of those 
diamonds of his that 1 was going to give him a squeeze. 

“ Very well, sir,” I says, “ I am olievlient in tliis gotsi 
company, I am sure.’’ And I sits down in the easy-chair 
that was put for me, shaking my sides. 
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But picture my admiration when the Major, going on 
almost as quick as it he was conjuring, sets out all the 
articles he names, and says, " Three saucejians, an Italian 
iron, a hand bell, a toasting fork, a nutmeg grater, tour 
potlids, a spice box, two egg cups, and a chojiping board — 
how manyV ” and when that Mite instantly cries “ Tif- 
teen, tut down tive and carry ler 'topping board.” and then 
claps his hands, draws up his legs, and dances on his 
chair! 

My dear, v\itli the same astonishing case and correct- 
ness, liiin and tlie Major added up the tables, chairs, and 
sofj, the pictcrs, tender ami hre irons, their own scl\C8, 
me aiul the cat, and the e>eK in Miss Wozenhani’s head, 
and whenever tlie snin was done Young Roses and iJia- 
inoiuls claps his hands and draws up his legs and dances 
on ids chair. 

The iinde of the Major' (" Heif's a mind. Ma’am! ” 
he sajs to me lichind his hand.) 

Then lie savs aloud, “ VVe now come to the next ele- 
mentary rule-- which is callt'd ” 

" I’liitrui-tion! ” cries Jeiniiit. 

" Uight,” sa\s the .Major. “We have here a toasting 
fork, a jiotato in its natural .state, two jiothds, one egg- 
cup, a woikIcii RiKKHi, Slid two skewers, from which it is 
necessary, for coniniercial purpose.s, to subtract a sprat 
gridiron, a siiiall pickle jar. two lemons, one jK-pjH'r castor, 
.1 hlack-lK'ct le trap, and a knoli of tlie dres.ser drawer — 
wlint reiiuuns? ” 

“ Toatiii fork! ” cues Jemmy 

'■ In numlH'rs, how many?” says the Major 

“ One! ” cries Jemmv. 

(" //lie's u boy. Ma'am' "*80X8 the Major to me, behind 
his hand.) 

“ We now approach the next elementary rule — which is 
entitled ” 

“ Tickleicat ion," cries .Tommy. 

” Correct ,” saj s the Major 

But. my dear, to relate to you in detail the way in 
which they nuiltijilied fourteen sticks of firewood hy two 
bits of ginger nncl a lanling needle, or divided prettv well 
everytliing else there was on the table by t^'C neater of 
the Italian iron and a chamber candlestick, and got a 
lemon over, would make my head spin round and round 
and round, as it did at the time. So I says, “ If you’ll 

/ 
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excuse my addressing the chair. Professor Jackman, I 
think the perivxl of the lecture has now arri\ed when it 
becomes nccessar 3 ' that 1 bhould mkc a pood hup of this 
younp scholar.” Unoii which Jemmy calis out from his 
station on the chair, “ Gran, oo oinni oor arms and me'll 
make a ’prinp into ’em.” So I oix-ncd iiij' aims to him, as 
I had oijenetl mj' stirrowfiil heart when his jK>or j'miiip 
mother laj- a-d^ iiip, and he had hi.s jump and we had a 
pood lonp imp lopether, and tlu- Major, prouder tiiaii any 
peacock, sat s to me behind his iiaiid, “ \ou need not let 
him know it, Aladain ” (whicli 1 certainlj' need not, for 
the Major was quite umliiile), “ Init he is a Inn ! ” 

Doctor Marigold’s traininp of the little dcaf-niutc 
girl and “Old OiiccMunairs ” trcalincnt of children are 
revelations of thi' mature nlcals of Du keiiH rcparding the 
projKr attitude of adulthood townui childhood. 



CHAPTER XIIT. 

COMML'NITY. 

Wim K lh^“ ()|iiiiioiis of l)ickf‘iis on the suhjeet of oom- 
iminity may not seem very a<Ivarieecl to some of the most 
prof^ressive na ii and women of tlie present, they wer© 
much ahead of hi'' own tune, and they are beyond the prac- 
tice of our time. 

1 h!i\e liad my slmre of sorro\ss— more than the com- 
mon lot, }K‘ih,i|i.s, l)ut I buM* Ixiriie them ill 1 have broken 
^^he^e 1 hboiilil have bent; and hme mused and brooded, 
%\hen my spirit sboiiid ba\e nii\ed nith all (lo<l’s great 
creation. The men who learn endnranee are they who 
call the whole world brother. 1 ha\e turned fnm the 
world, and I pay the penally 

Tints .siKike Hr. llaredale to Edward Chi'^ter, in Bar- 
naby Hiidge. 

Xo one who has lived since the time of Diekcns could 
write, a more .strikiiiit stutenient of the responsibility of 
every man for Ins brother, and of the terrific eonsequeiiees 
of neglect of the dnfit's of hrolherhood both to him who 
is neglected and to him who neglects, than Dickens wrote 
in Donihey and Son. Tlu-re is no phase of sociology that 
has stt'pped lieyoiid the position taken by Dickens in the 
following .selection: 

'as Mr. Domlicy’.s master vice, that ruled him so in- 
pxoriihly. an nnn.itnrul ehnraeteristie? It might lie worth 
wlnle. sornel lines to inquire what Nature is, and how men 
work to ehiinge her, and whether, in the enfori-ed distor- 
tions so jirtKlueed, it i.s not nofnrnl to Ik* unnatural. Coop 
any son or daughter of our mighty mother witiiin narrow 
range, and hind the prisoner to one idea, and foster it by 
servile worship Of it on the part of the few’^ timid or de- 
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eignin^ people standing round, and what is Mature to 
the willing captive who has never risen up upon the winga 
of a free mind — drooping and useless suon- — to see her in 
her comprehensive truth! 

Alas! are there so few things in the world aliout us 
most unnatural, and yet most natural in being so! Hear 
the magistrate or judge admoiuhli the unnatural outcast 
of society; unnatural in brutal habits, unnatural in want 
of decency, unnatural in losing and confounding all dis- 
tinctions between good and evil, iinnutural iii ignorance, 
in vice, in recklessness, in eontuninc-y, in ninid, in J<h>I<k, in 
everything. Ibit follow the good clcrg,\ ingii or doetor. 
who. with his life imjierilletl at i-very breath lie draws, gix's 
down into their dens, 1} ing within the echoes of our car- 
nage wheels an<l iliiily tread ii]mui the paveiiieiit sUiiicH. 
Look round u|>on the world of odious sights —iiullions pf 
immortal creatures have no other world on earth — at the 
lightest mention of which humunily revolts, and dainty 
delieaey living in the nevt street, stop.s her cars, and lisps, 
“I don’t lielieve it' ” Hreathe the {Milluted air, foul with 
every impurity that is poisonous to health anti life; anil 
have every sense eoiifernsl ii}M>n our race for its didight 
and happiness, offended, stekened, anil disgusted, iinil niaile 
a ehannet l>y which misery and death alone can enter. 
Vainly attempt to think of any simple pliint, or llovver, or 
wholesome weeil that, set in this fetiil l«-d, could have its 
natural growth or jait its little leaves ulT to the sun us (ioli 
designed it. And tlien, calling up sonic ghastly chilil, 
with stunted form and wicked face, hold forth on its un- 
natural sinfulness, omi lament its Is-ing so early far away 
from heaven — but think a little of its having been con- 
ceived, and ixirn anti bred, in hell! 

Those who study the phj'siral sciences, nntl bring 
them to iiear upon the health of man, tell us that if the 
noxious particles that rise from vitiated air were palpalile 
to the sight, we should see them lowering in a dense black 
cloud above such haunts, and rolling slowly on to corrupt 
the better {lortions of a town. But if the moral ivestilent** 
that rises wdth them, and in the eternal laws of outl|H||^ 
nature, is inseparable from them, could t>e made 
fble too, how terribj" the revelation! Then should we wie 
depravity, impiety, dr-inkenness, theft, murder, and a long 
train of nameless sins against the natural alfectiona iftid 
repulsions of mankind, overhanging the devoted spots, 
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and creeping’ on, to blight the innocent and spread con- 
tagion among the pure. Then siiuiild we see how the 
same poisoned fountains that flow into our hospitals and 
lazar hous<*K, inundate the jails, and make the convict ships 
swim deep, niul roll across the seas, ami overrun vast con- 
tinents with crime. Then should v\c stand a)>])alled to 
know that where we generate iliseuse to strike our chil- 
dren ilown and entail it.self on unliorn generations, there 
also we breed, by the same certain process, infancy that 
knows no innocence, youth without mcxlesty or shame, 
maturity that is mature in nothing but in suffering and 
guilt, blasted old age that is a M-amlal on the form we 
l>ear. I niiatural huniariitv ! When we shall gather 
graiK's from tbot ns. and figs fiom thistles; when fields of 
grain shall s[>ring up from the offal in the byvvuj.s of our 
wicked cities, and roses bloom in the fat churchwards that 
they cheiish, then we maw look for natural humanity and 
find it growing from such seetl 

Oh, for a gotxl spirit who would take tlie housetops off, 
with a more [Miteiit anti iM-nigiiaiit hand than the lame 
demon in the tale, and show a Christian people what dark 
sha|>es issue from amidst flieir lu>im>s, to swell the retinue 
of the tlestroying angel ns lu* moves forth among tliem! 
For only one night’s view of the pale phantoms lising 
from the sisuies of our too long neglect: and from the 
thick and sullen air where vice and fever propagate to- 
gether, raining the treinemUuis and swinl ret rduitions 
which arc ever pouring ilown, anil ever coming thicker! 
Bright and blessed the morning that should rise on such 
a night: for men, delawed no imm* bw' stnmlilmg-bloeks 
of their own making, whieh are but specks of dust upon 
the jiuth iietween tliem and eternity, would then apply 
themselves, like crtuiturea of one common ongin, owing 
one diitw" to the father of one fnniily, and tending to one 
common end to make the world a better plnt>e! 

Not the less bright and blessied would that day be for 
rousing some who never have looked out upon the world 
of human life around them to a knowledge of their own 
relation to it, and for making them acquainted with a 
perversion of Nature in their own contracted sw'niiiathies 
and estimates: as great and yet as natural in its develop- 
ment when once begun as the lowest degradation known. 

This selection is worth rereading. The most advanced 
thinkers will understand it best. 
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Dickons showed that he understood clearly that a man 
becomes marred and detrrudod by shutting the world out 
of his heart, even though the reason for the exclusion may 
in itself 1 k' good. Love is the highest of all sentiments, 
and Dickens used it in the case ol Mr. Wiekfu ld to show 
that even the ti'iuler love he had for liis dead wife beeiimc 
a source of evil to him, when it made him eeasi' to think 
of the sorrows of his fellows, and only of his own afflii-- 
tion. Either in joy or sorrow the betu'tit to the indi- 
vidual results from a deejiening of his eon-eioiisiiess of 
unity with the whole of humanity. .Mr. Wukfield said 
to David : 

“ tVeak indiilgenee has ruined me. Imlnlgenee in re- 
niernliraiiee and indiilg-enee in torgef fulness. My natural 
grief for my child's mother turned to disease; ni> natural 
love for my ehiUl turned to disease. 1 have mfeet<-(l every- 
thing I touched. I haie hrong'ht iniseri on what 1 clearly 
love. I know — Vou know! 1 thoiig’lit it [Hissible that I 
ooukl truly love one c-reufiire in the world, anci not love 
the rest; I thought it |K)ssilde that I could truly niourii 
for one creature gone out of tlu* vvorlil. and not have some 
part in the grief of all who mourned, 'riais the lessuiiK 
of rny life have* lH*en (w-rverted! I have prevt'd on my own 
morbid coward heart, and it has preyed on me. Sordid in 
my grief, sordid in ni> love, uordiil in niy riiiwridile eseajav 
from the darker side of ixdh. cdi, see the rum 1 am, and 
hate me, shun nic! ” 

Tn Tom Tiddler’s Ground Dn-kens attneks the ideal 
that thc'rc may Im- merit in s<>elusion. Mr. Traveller visits 
the hermit who had become famous, and who was so vain 
on account of his dirt and simplicity of living, and he 
tells him some plain Irutlis ngnnling himsedf and the 
duty of man to his fcllow-mcn. 

“ Now," said he, “ that a man — even bc-hind bars, in a 
blanket and a skewer-- -should tell me that he can see from 
clay to day any orders or csinditions of men, w'oinen, or 
children, who can by any possibility tench him that It is 
anything but the niisemldist drivelling for a human crea- 
ture to quarrel with his social nature — not to go so far as 
to say, to renounce his common human decency, for that 
is an extreme case, or who can teach him that he can in 
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any wise separate himself from his kind and the habits of 
his kind, without Ijceominp a deteriorated spectacle caleu* 
lated to ffive the Devil (and perhaps the moiikejs) pleas* 
ure — is something' wonderful! ” 

" You think yourself profoundly wise,” said the Her- 
mit. 

"Bah,” returned Mr Traveller, “there is little wisdom 
in knowing that every man must be up and doing, and 
that all inankiud ure iiiiule dejs-iident on one another. 

" It IS a niornl impossibility," continued Mr. Tra^cIler, 
“ that any son or daughter of Adam can stand on this 
ground that 1 put my foot on, or on any ground that 
mortal treads, and gainsa> the healthy tenure on which 
we Iiold our evistenee.” 

•• Whith IS," sneered the Hermit, “according to 
you ” 

“Which IS," refurneil the Traveller, “ ai'cording to 
Kternul I’nnidence, that we must arise and wash our faces 
and do our gregarious woik ami act and reai't on each 
other, leaving only the idiot anil the palsied to sit blinking 
in the coiner." 

])i< kens saves Little Emily from her great sorrow, and 
lifts the load of “.shame” from her heart by giving her 
the opportunity of helping to care for others. 

But theer was some |ioor hdks aboard as had illness 
among 'em, ami hhe took care of them; and theer was the 
ehildren in our <-oinpany, and she t<H>k rare of them; and 
so she got to be busy, and to be doing good, and that 
hel]K‘d her. 

And in the siiinc great book he ridicules the misuse of 
the sacred word “ society ” by applying it to the sham and 
mockery’ of all that sliould lx* tmly helpful and ennobling 
in the social intercourse of mankind. 

Or jM*rlinps this i» the De.sert of Sahara! for, though 
Julia has a stalely house, and mighty company, and sump- 
tuous dinners every dn,v, 1 see no grtum grtiwth near her; 
nothing that can ever »>ome to fruit or flower. What Julia 
calls “ society," 1 see among it Mr. Jack Maldon, from his 
Patent I'laev*, sneering at the hand that gave it to him, 
and speaking to me of the Doctor, as “ so charmingly 
antique." 
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But when society is the name of such hollow f^ntlemen 
and ladies, Julia, and when its breeding' is professed indif- 
ference to everything that can advance or can retard man- 
kind, I think 'ue must have lost ourselves in the same 
Desert of Sahara, and had better find the way out. 

When he spoke of Little Dorrit as “ inspired ” he pro- 
ceeded to say : 

She was inspired to )>e something which was not 
what the rest were, and to Iw tlmt something, different 
and laborious, for the sake of the rest. Insjiired? Yes. 
Shall we sjveuk of the inspiration of a jss-t or a priest, and 
not of the heart mifadled by love and self-devotion to the 
lowliest work in the lowliest way of life! 

Dickens had rc-aehed the great conception that the 
duty of every individual is to add something by his life 
to the general good. That we should not leave the world 
as we found it; that our work is not done well if wc 
spend our lives in digging among the nelu-st tn asures of 
the past and revealing them unselfishly to our fcllow-meu, 
but that each should make some existing thing or condi- 
tion better, or reveal some new' thought or pniieiplc, or 
plan, or process, so that Immaiiity may eliinh more easily 
and more certainly from the mists and shadows to the 
higher glory of the clearer light. 

Mr. Doyce had made an invention, hut had met with 
almost insuperable ditficulties in getting it Ixfore the 
peofile. 

“ It is much to Ive regretted," said ricnmim. " th.vt you 
ever turned jour Ihoiights that way, .Mr Doyi-e " 

"True, sir, true, to a certain extent. But what ia a 
man to do? If he ha.s the iiiiKfortiine to strike out some- 
thing serviceatile to the nation, he must follow where it 
leads him.” 

" Hadn't he Wtter let it go?” asked f'lennnm. 

** He can’t do It,” said Doyce, shaking his head, with a 
thoughtful smile. “ It’s not pul into his head to lie buried. 
It’s put Into his head to be made useful. You hold your 
life on the condition that to the last you shall struggle 
hard for it. Every man holds a discovery on the same 
terms.” 

“ That is to s4y." said Arthur, with a growing admlra- 
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tion of his quiet companion, “ j'ou are not fully discour- 
aged even now ? ” 

“ I have no right to be, if I am,” returned the other. 

The thing lu as true as it ever was.” 

Throughout his writings Dickens vigorously con- 
demns the class distinctions that separate mankind into 
sections, and thus destroy the bond of unity and brother- 
hood that should exist between them. 

M iss Monflathers, in Old Curiosity Shop, dn'w the line 
very definitely between genteel cliildreii and the children 
of the poor. 

Mr. Dombey pompously eonwiited to have the children 
of the poor educated, bi'cause “ it is necc.s.sary that the 
inferior olassi's should continue to be taught to know their 
position.” Taney using education to prevent the unity 
of men, when its highest function should be the revelation 
of community and the qualification of individuals for the 
functions of brotherhood. 

In David Copperfield the pathetic side of the evil of 
class distinctions is shown by the apjieals of Mr. Peggotty 
to Mrs. Stoorforth that she would consent to her son’s 
marriage with Little Emily, and her indignant refusal to 
allow her son to do so. 

In Bleak House Sir Leicester Dedlock was amazed at 
the audacity of Mr. RounccwcH’s democratic ideas, and his 
miiul was filled with gloomy forebodings of the evil that 
such principles ns those held by Mr. Rouncewell would 
work in the soeial organization as planned and fixed by 
the Dedlock class. These were his thoughts: 

From the village school of Chesney Wold, int.iot a.s it 
is this niiiiute, to the whole framework of society; from 
the whole framework of society, to the aforesaid frame- 
work receiving tremendous cracks in consi'queuce of peo- 
ple (ironmnsfers, lend mistresses, and what not) not mind- 
ing their catechism, and getting out of the station unto 
which they are called — necessarily and forever, according to 
Sir Ijeioester's rapid logic, the first station in which they 
happen to find themselves; and from that, to their educating 
other people out of thfir stations, and so obliterating the 
landmarks, and opening the flood gates, and all the rest 
of it; this is the swift progress of the D^lock mind. 
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In American H'otea, after describing at length the ad- 
mirable co-operative /irrangement.s, and the varied means 
of culture, amusement, and refinement enjoyed by the 
young wonieii in tlu* factories at Lowell, Ma.ss., he says: 

The large cla.ss of renders, Rfnrtled by these facts, will 
exclaim with one, \oiee, “How ■very jirejwsteronsl " On 
my defert'ntially inipiiring why. fl>»‘y will answer, "These 
things are uIkjvc their station " Jn reply to that objec- 
tion, I wouhl Iwg (<i ask what their station is. 

It is their stalion to work. .Vinl they ilo wotk. They 
labour in these mills, n|)on an average, twelve hours a day, 
■which IS untjiiestionubly work. And pretty tig'ht ■vs'ork 
too. IVrhaps it is alxive their station to indulge in such 
aimisenients on any terms. Are we quite sure that we in 
England have not formed onr nleas of the " station ’’ of 
working [leople from aceustoiinng on i selves to the eontem- 
plntion of that elass as they are, and not a-s they miglit lie? 
I tliink that if we examine our own feelings, we shall find 
that the pianos, and the emulating libraries, and even 
the Lowell Offering, startle us witli tlieir novelty, nnd 
not liy their lH*aring upon any uhstraet ipiestioa of right 
or w roiig 

For riivself, 1 know no station in wliieh, the o<'<'il|)n- 
tion of to-day < heiTfiilly done and the oi'ciipntion of to- 
morrow cheerfully looked to, any one of these pursuits 
is not most hiiniaiii/.ing and laud.itile I know no station 
wlm h is renderevl more emlurulih' to tlie |s‘rMon in it, or 
more wife to the jktsou out of it. l>y having igiioiaiie<> for 
its asswiate. 1 know no station wliieli has u right to 
nionoiMilize the means of mutual instruetion, im}irovement. 
nnd rational enterlaimnent . or wliieh has ever cvintinued 
to l>e a station very long, after seeking to do so. 

Walter Wtliling plunmsl an ideal relationship Ix-fvrccn 
employer and employed in No Thoroughfare, lie adver- 
tised for a housekeeper ho that he “ might sit daily at the 
head of the table at which the jauiplc in my employment 
eat together, aiul may t-at of the Bamo roast and hoib-d, 
and drink of the same beer, and one and all form a kind of 
family.” 

He planned, tfio. to train his cm|iloyees to sing 
" Handel, Mozjtrt, Haydn, Kent, Pureidl, Doctor Ame, 
Greene, Mendelssohn, to make music a part of the bond 
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betwoon us. We will form a Choir in some quiet church 
near the Comer.” 

He touched the tnic chord of community when Joey 
IvOdle used tho word “ thej-” Joey asked, when Mr. Wild- 
ing unfolded his plan : 

“ Iss all to live in the house. Young Master Wilding? 
The two other eellarnu-n, the tliiee porters, the two 
’prentices, and the odd nu'n?” 

“ Ves. 1 hope \se .shall all l>e a united family, Joey.” 

“Ah! ” said .loev. “I hoja* they may bc\” 

“ Thej ? Rather say tre, Joey.” 

Not many tinployers have reached the ideals of Dick- 
ens yet. 
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NUTRITIO.N AS A FAlTt>R IN I.DUCATION. 

The influence of diet in the detelopment not only of 
physical power, but of intellectual and spiritual power 
also, has now begun to attract general attention. There 
is no longer any doubt that the character of the bones, of 
the muscles, of the nerves, and of the brain itself, is de- 
cided to a considerable extent b.v tbe food that is eaten. 
There is no longer any doubt that many children have 
been urged to do work which becomes destructive bi-yond 
the fatigue point of their little brains, i^hen their brains 
have not been jiroperly nourished, either from lack of 
proper food or of properly cooked food, or from eating 
too much or too little. 

The deterioration of the ph,\sieal svstem, and espe- 
cially the deterioratKui of the ncuridogicul system, is one 
of the most startling subjects within the range of view 
of educators and psyelndogisls. One of the most at- 
tractive departments of child study is that which inves- 
tigates the means of deciding from externa! maiiifisita- 
tions of form, proi>ortion, action, voic<-. and attitude the 
nature and condition of tin* hrmn and neurological s.vs- 
tern of the child. WTa-n this discovery has Imtii made, 
however, it but prepares the wn.v for further Invi'stiga- 
tion to discover in what way abnormal or weak systoma 
may b«‘ helpisl to Ikssiuk' nonmil and strong 

One of the fundamental things to be done by scien- 
tists and educators is to discover the kinds of fornl adapt- 
ed to different stng<»« of the child’s growth, and to the 
varied functions of stud.v and work rcijuired of him- By 
proper nutrition and b.v prop*.*r exercise much may be 
done to increase the power and effioiency of the body and 
the brain and the rest of the neurological system. 

244 
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Dickens saw the need of attention to the problems of 
nutrition very clearly, lie begun to write about it in 
Oliver Twist. 

He first exposed the horrors of baby farming, with 
its terrible pcrceniage of deaths, resulting almost entire- 
ly from the villainous indifference to the diet of the 
children. Children yet die in homes from similar causes, 
or, if they do not die, they go through life weakened and 
dwarfed. 

For the next eigtit nr ten months Oliier was the victim 
of a sysleniatic etnirs*- of trcaclier^ anil deception. He 
was brought up iiy hand 'J’be hungry and dc.slitute situ- 
ation of the infant or))liau was duly reported by the work- 
hous«‘ authorities to the parish authorities. The parish 
authorities inquired with dignity of the workhouse author- 
ities whether there was no female then domiciled “ in the 
house ” who was in a situation to impart to Oliver Twist 
the consolation and nouriKhiueiit of which he stood in 
need. The workhouse authorities replied with huiuihty 
that there wa.s not. U{X>ii this the fiarish authorities mag- 
lianiinously and Immanely resolved that Oliver should be 
“funned,” or, in other words, that he should lx‘ de- 
spatched to a branch workhouse some three miles off, 
where twenty or thirty other juvenile offenders against 
the poor laws rolled about the floor all duv , without the 
incoiiveiiienee of too niiwh fooil or tvo much clothing, 
under the parental sujxTintendenee of on elderly female, 
who received the culprits at and for the eoiisideration of 
sevenpenee lialf|M‘iiiij j»er siiinll head jier week, tjeven- 
jjenee halfpenny’s worth per week is a good round diet 
lor a child, n great deal may lx gat for sevenpence half- 
penny, quite enough to overload its stomach, and make it 
uncomfortable. The elderly female was a vvoiiinii of wis- 
dom and exjHTienee, she knew what was good for chil- 
dren; and she hud a very accurate perception of what was 
good for herself. So she appropriated the greater part of 
the wixkly stiixnd to her own use, and eonsigneil the 
rising parochial generation to even a shorter allowance 
than was originally provided for them. Thereby finding in 
the low'est depth a deeper still; and proving herself a very 
great experimental philosopher. 

The system did not work well for the children. 
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For at the very moment when a child hnd contrived 
to exist upon the sinallest possible jwjrtion of the weakest 
]KiHHible ftHsl, it did [>er\ersely liapjs'ii in eif^lit and a half 
cases out of ten, either that it sickened from want or cold, 
or fell into tVie fire from nejjle<'t, or ffot lialf-sniotheretl 
by accident; in an\ one of which cases, the miserable little 
b«’inp was usu.ill_\ suriimoiicd into anotlier world, and 
there pnthered to tlie fathei-s it liinl ne>er known in tliis. 

It can not be e\|H'cted th.it this sNsteni of farniinjf 
would produce tint \erv cxtiaoiilinai.v or hi\iin.int crop. 
01i\er Tw ist's ninth lurtlida^ found liiin a pule, tliin child, 
soDicvx hat diniinutne in stature, and dccidediv sinull ill 
cireuiiifereiu'e it irtix ins iiiiitli liiithilav, and he was 
keeping it in the coal cellar with a seh'ct party of two 
other ^^oun^ ^ent lenieii, wlio, afti-r (Uirtii ipatiii).^ with iiim 
in a sound thrashiufr. had be«-ii kicked up for atriM-iously 
presuming' to be hungry 

The famous meal in the workhouse when Oliver asked 
for more was mtemled to diteet Httmilioii to the way 
childrtni wore fed and treutetl m iiisUtutioiis. The ho.vs 
were fed on gruel. 

Of tiiis festive ooni|K>sitioii eacli l«ty liad one jHvr- 
nnger, and no inore---exc<>pt on oi'eusions of great public 
rejoicing, wlien he had two ounces and a ipnirter of lireud 
besidcH Tlie Isiwl.s never wiuiteil vvasliiiig The iioys 
polishevl them with their s|>oon.s till tiu-v slioiie again; 
and when tliey Imd jierforiiievi this ojH'nitioii (vvlneh never 
took very long, the sjioons iM-ing nearly as large as the 
bowls), they wtuild sit staring at tlie eop|wr, with such 
eager ejes, as if they eotiid have tievoured the very bricks 
of w’liieh it was i‘oni(Hjsed; eiiiploviiig tlieiiisclves. mean- 
while, in sucking their fingers most assiduously, with the 
view of catching tip an> struj spkislics of gruel that might 
have ls*eii i-ast tliereon. itoys have generally evisdlent oj>- 
petites. Oliver Twist and his eoinpntiions stiffcrcd the tor- 
tures of slow starvation for fhre«' months; at last they 
gtrt so voracious and wild with hunger that one boy who 
was tall for his age, anil hadn't Is-eii us<*d to that sort 
of thing (for his father Imtl kept a small cookshop), 
hinted darkly to his coinfiauions that unless he had an- 
other irnsin of gruel pti dlnn, he was afraid he might Kinte 
night happen to eat the boy who slept next to him. who 
hapiiened to be a weakly youth of tender age. He had a 
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wild, hungry rye; and they implicitly believed him. A 
council >Mi8 held; lota ^^pre cast who should walk up to 
the master after siijiper that evening, and ask for more; 
and it fell to Oliver Twist. 

The evening ni rived; the hovs took their places. The 
master, in Iiih cook’s uniform, stationed himself at the 
eopjier; Ins pauper assistants ranged thcmselvcb behind 
him, the gruel vva.s served out, and a long grace vvas said 
over a short eoninmns The gruel disajiiieared , the boys 
whispered each vither and winked at Oliver, while his next 
neighbours nudged him Child ns he was, he vvas desixT- 
Hte with hunger and reckless with misery, lie rose from 
the table, anfl nilvaneiiig to the master, basin and Hjxxin 
in hand, said, somewhat alarmed at his own temerity: 

" IMe.ise, sir, I want some more.” 

The master vvas a fat, healthv man; but he turned 
very [lale He ga/ed iti stuiiefied astonishment on the 
small rebel for some seeoiids. and then ihing- for supivort 
t<i the cop|«T. 'I'he assistants were pnruli,zed with won- 
der; the ho_v.s vvitli fear 

“ What'. ” said the muster at length, in n faint voiee. 

*■ Please, sir,” re(ilied Oliver, ** 1 want some more." 

The master aimed a hlovv at Oliver's he.nl with the 
ladle, pinioned lus arms, and shrieked aloud for the 
lieadle. 

The iHMird were sitting in solemn eoneluve, when Mr. 
Humble rushed into the room m great eveiteinent, and 
addressing the gentleman in the high ehaii, suul: 

" Mr biiiihkms, I In-g jour puidoii, sir! Oliver Twist 
has asked for niore." 

There was a general start. Horror vvas depleted in 
everj' eounteiianee. 

" Kor mure!” said Mr. Limhkins. “ Comfiose yourself. 
Bumble, and nnswv*r me distinetly Ho 1 understand that 
he asked for more, after he hutl eaten the supiier allotted 
by the dietary ? ” 

” He did, sir,” replied Bumble. 

"That iHiy vvill lie hung.” said the gentleman in the 
white waisteont. " 1 know that lioy will be hung.” 

Having shown how infants were starved in “ farm- 
ing,” and how boys were starved in the workhouses, he 
next directed attention to the way apprentices were 
treated. 
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Mr. Sowerberry was an undertaker, who decided to 
take Oliver from the workhouse, lie took Oliver “ upon 
likinp,” which meant that “if he could get cnouph work 
out of him without puttinp too much food into him, he 
should keep him for a term of years to do what he liked 
with him.” 

When Oliver had been driven to desperation by Noah 
Claypole, and had puni'shed him as he deserved, Mr«. Sow- 
erberry sent for Mr. Bumble. When .Vfr. Bumble asked 
Oliver if he was not afraid of him. Oliver bravely an- 
swereil “ No! ” The Beadle was jx'tnfit d with amazement, 
and he accounted for Oliver’s wiekislness bj sayinp; 

“ It’s ineut " 

”\Vhaf'" evelaimed Mrs Sowerlwrrv 

“Meat, ma’am, meat,'’ replierl Hiimtile, with stern em- 
phnsis " You’ve overfeil him, ma'am. Von’ve rais«>(l a 
artiticial soul and spirit in him, ma’am, unlawomtnp a {wr- 
soii of his condition; ns the Ivoard. -Mrs Sowerlierry, who 
are practical jihilosophcrs. will tell joii. What have pau- 
pers to tlo with soul or spirit'' It’s (piite enoiiph that we 
let ’em have live b<Klies. Jf >ou had kept the Iki) on priiel, 
ma’am, this would never have hap|«Mied '* 

“ Dear, tlear! ’’ ejaculated Mrs. .Sowerlierry , piously 
raisinp her eyes to the kiti'hen eeiliiip, “ this eoiiies of 
1>einp lilswaP ’’ 

The liberality of Mrs SowertsTry to t)liver lind eon- 
sisted in a profuse liestowal uihui him of all the dirtj othls 
and ends vvjiieh nolxKly else would eat. 

By this eonversntion Pickens meant to teueh that a 
well-fed child is a different type from one who is not 
properly nourished; that food has an influenee on the 
spirit, as well as on the body. He did not di.sapprove of 
Oliver’s spirit, but he heartily' commended him for re- 
senting the way he was treated. This lesson was needed 
too, as children were expected to submit uncomplainingly 
to those who were their legal guardians, whether stran- 
gers or parents. Now, largely through Dickens, children 
are not only encouraged to defend themselves against 
cruel and tyrannical guardians or parents, and to run away 
from them, hut the state itself will take them away, if 
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cruelty is proved against those who should be their pro- 
tectors. 

Dickens also revealed by this incident the meanness 
of adults not only in institutions but m homes, in giving 
to the children the “ odds and < nds,” the scraps, the parts 
of the fowl or the meat that older people do not care 
for. lie broiitrht the matt<-r up again in Great Exiiec- 
tations. At tiie Clin.stmas dinner Pip “was regaled with 
the scaly tijis of the drumsticks of the fowls, and with 
those obscuH' corners of jiork of which the pig, when liv- 
ing. had least reason to be vain.” 

Giie of tlie reasons given by Snawlcy to Squeers to 
induce him to take Ids stepsons at a lower rate was that 
“ they were not great eaters.” 

The si'lfishness of adulthood toward childhood, and 
the stupidity of the geiM-ral idea, that children do not 
require good food lafaus** they are young and do not 
ha\e to work hard, were hehl up to dest^rvod ridicule, 
in Squeers’s manner of breakfasting in London, and 
the fooil ho iirovided for lln' the hungry little boys to 
stnMigthen them for their long ride to Yorkshire in cold 
weather. 

He found that learned gentleman sitting at breakfast, 
with the three little Ik>\s iM-fore not teed, and two others 
who hud turinul up In some lucky i-hanee since the inter- 
view of the previous da>, rangeel in a row on the op[H>site 
seat Mr SijUeers hud Ivefore tiim a small measure of 
coffee, n plate of hot toast, and a cold round of lieef; but 
he was at that luuiiient intent «»n prejwnng breakfast for 
tlie little boys 

“This is two j-ienn’orth of milk, is it. waiter? ” said Mr. 
ftqueers, looking down into a large bine mug, and slanting 
it gently, so as to g»“t an accurate view of the quantity of 
liquid eoiitaiiied in it. 

“ That's two ptenn’orth. sir.” repilied the waiter. 

“What a rare article milk is, to Vh* sun*, in London! 
said Mr. Squeers with a sigh. “.Just fill that mug up 
with lukewarm water, Williara. will you?” 

“To the wery top, sir?” inquired the waiter. “ Why» 
the milk will be drownded.” 

" Never you mind that,” replied Mr. Squeers. “ Serve 
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It rig’ht for Wing so dear. Yon ordered that thick bread 
and blitter for three, did you? ” 

“ Coming directly, sir.” 

“You needn’t hurry 3 ’onr.sclf." said Sqneers; "there’s 
plenty of time. Conquer jour imssiona, Iwys, and don’t 
be eager after vittle.s” .As he uttered this moral precept, 
Mr. Sqneers took 11 large bite out of the cold lieef, and 
recognised Nieliolas. 

“Sit down, Mr. Nickleby," said Squeers. “Here we 
are, a-breakfasting you see’. ” 

Nicholas did nat see that nnvlHsly was brenkfiisting, 
except Mr Squeers; hut he bowed with nil beioiiiing rev- 
erence, and looked as eheerfiil as he could. 

“Oh! that’.s the milk and water, is it, Williain?” said 
Squeers “ Very good; don’t forget tlie breaii and butter 
presently.” 

At this fresli mention of the bread and butter the five 
little iKijs looked \erj eager, and followeil tlii“ waiter out, 
with their ejes, meanwhile .Mr. .Sipieers tasted the milk 
and water. 

“Ah' ” suul that geiitlemnti, stnneking his lips, “here's 
richness! Think of the main beggais and orplitins in the 
street.s that would be glail of this, little Inns. shin'kitig 
thing hunger is, isn’t it, .Mr. .Mekleln ? “ 

“ Verj- shoi'king, sir,” sai<l Nk'IioI.is 

“When I say niinil«-r one,” pursued Mr. Squeers, put- 
ting tile mug Wfore tlie ehildr«-n. "the tsiy on the left 
hand nearest tlie window may take a ilniik; and when 1 
say numlier two, the boy next him will go in, and so till 
we come to numlier flic, which is the last Im»\. .Are j'ou 
ready ? ” 

” A'es, sir,” cried the little latys with great engerness. 

“That's right,” said Squeers, cnlmly getting on with 
bi« breakfast; “ keep readj* till 1 UdI you to Wgiii. SiilKiue 
your apjietites, my dears, and j'ou’ve conquered human 
natur. This is the way we inrulente strength of mind, 
Mr. Nickleby,” said the whool master, turning to Nicholas, 
and HjWBking with his mouth lerj' full of beef and tiaist. 

Nicholas murmunsi something — he knew not what- -in 
reply: and the little Ikwh, dividing their gaze between the 
mug, the bread and butter fwbieh bud by this time ar- 
rived), and everjf morsel which .Mr. Stpieers took Into hi* 
month, remained with strained eyes in toriiieiit* of ex- 
pectatioD. 
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Thank God for a (rood breakfaat,” aaid Squeers, when 
he had finislied. “ Nutnl>er one may take a drink.” 

Nuuiljer otie received the miijr ravenously, and had just 
drunk cnoufrh to make him wish for more, when Mr. 
KijueerH pave the sipnal for nunilier two, who pave up at 
the siimc intere-stiiip moment to niinilx’r three, and the 
process was reia-ated until the milk and water terminated 
with numlH'r live. 

“And now,” said the schoolmaster, diiidinp the bread 
and butter for thiee into as iiiiiny jKirtioiis as there were 
children, “jou had iM'ttcr look sharp with vour breakfast, 
the horn will blow ui a initivUe or two, and then every 
lioj leaves olT ” 

I'eriiiis.sion beiiip thus piven to fall to, the Isiv s bepan 
to eat voriieioiislv , and in desjH-rati- baste, while the 
schoolmaster (who was in hiph pood Iniinonr after his 
meal) jiicked Ins teetli with a fork, and looked sinilinplj' 
on. In II very .short tune the horn vv.is heard. 

” 1 tlioupht It Wiiuldn’t Iw lonp." said Squeers, jiimpinp 
up and iirndiiciiip a little basket from limit r the seat; 
“put wh.it ,vou haven't hatl time to e;it in here, IkijisI 
Ytm'll want it on the ro.ul' ” 

Ynuiip Wiickfoni Stpiccrs wa.s fed on the fattest meats, 
so that he niipht U‘ kept plump iiiitl eiierpetic, in onlcr 
that he inipht he taken to London to show intending 
patrons how well tht“ Ixivs were fed in Dotheboys Hall. 

Again, in The Old (’iinosity .‘simp, the starving of • 
ehild servants is condetiined by the wtiy Sally Brass fed 
the Mareliioiiess. Diek Svvntdler's curiosity led him to 
peep through u eraek in the kitehtn dotvr one day while 
Sally was giving tlie little seivaiit her dinner. 

Kverjthinp was locked up; the coal cidlar, the candle 
Ixvx, the salt box, the meat safe were all padlocked. There 
was nothing that a lieetic could have lunched u|von. The 
pinched and meagre asjs'el of the pluiH> would have killed 
a ehiimeleon; he woiilil have known, nt the first mouthful, 
that the air was not cataUle, and mvisl have given up the 
ghost iu despair. 

The small servant stood with humility in presence of 
Miss Sally, and hung her head. 

“ Are you there? " said Miss Sally. 

"T’ea, ma'am." was the answer, in a weak voice. 
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*• Go farther away from the leg of mutton, or you’ll be 
picking it, 1 knon,” said Miss Sally. 

The girl withdrew into a corner, while ^iiss Grass took 
a key from her ptn-kct, and opening the safe, brought from 
it a dreary waste of <'uld |K>tut(M‘h, looking as eatable us 
Stonehenge. This she phiee<l Iwfore the sinaU 8er\ant, 
ordering her to sit down lK*fore it. and then, taking up a 
great carving knife, niu<le a mighty show of shariteniiig 
It ujxin the carving fork. 

“Do you see this?” said Miss Itriiss, slicing off alHiiit 
tw'o scpinre inches of isild iniittoii, after rill this prepara- 
tion, and holding it out on the |K»int of the fork. 

The small sc-rvant IcHvkc-d har<l c-noiigh nl it with her 
hungry eyes to see every shred in it, small a.s it was, and 
ansvverc-d, " Ves." 

“Then don’t you ever go and sny ,” retorted Miss Sally, 
“that you hadn't meat here. Thc-re. eat it up." 

This was scKiii done* “>ovv, do you want any itioreV ’’ 
said Mi.SK Sully. 

The hungry erealure answered with a faint "No.” 
Tliey were evuieiitly going through an established form. 

“ You've Wen heljied oiic’e to liieat," said Miss ilniKN, 
gumming up the f.aels; “ you’ve have hail ns inueh ns you 
can eat, you're asked if you want any more, and you uu- 
Kwer ‘.No* ’ Then don’t you ever go ami say you were 
alluwants'd, mind that.’’ 

Dickens showed the evil effects of eating too rapidl.v 
in his description of the dinner in iirs, ravvkinsV iHiard- 
ing liou,s<> in New York, when* Martin ( ’liii/.zlevv it Ixuird- 
ed for a short time after reoehiiig America. 

It wn« a numerous company, eighteen or twenty per- 
haps. Of these, some five or six wi*re IndicN. who sat 
wedged together in a little phalanx by thc-niselves. All the 
knives and forks were working uvvnv at a rate- that was 
<{uite alarming, very few words were sjMiken; and every- 
body' seemed to eat his utmost in self-defenee, as If a 
famine were exjM-eted to m*t in la-fore breakfast time to- 
morrow morning, and it had Wrxime high time to assert 
the first law of Nature. The poultry, which may perhaps 
be considered to have formed the staple of the entertflln- 
ment — for there was a turkey at the top, a pair of ducks 
at the bottom, and two fowls In the middle — disappeared 
aa rapidly as If every bird had bad the use of Its wlnga. 
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and had flown in d^Bperation down a human throat. The 
oysters, stewed and pickled, leaped from their capacious 
reservoirs, and slid hy scores into the mouths of the as- 
sembly. 'I'he sharjH'st pickles vanished, whole cucumbers 
at once, like sufrarplums, and no man winked his eye. 
Great heaps of indif^estible matter melted away as ice 
before the sun. It was a solemn and an awful thinp to see. 
Dyspeptic indhidiinls Ixilted their food in wedges, feeding 
not I hein.seJ les, hut hrooil.s of lughtinares, who were con- 
tinually stundlug at livery within them. Spare men, with 
lank and rigid cheeks, eauie out iinsutisfled from tlie de- 
struction of heavy dishes, and glared with watchful eyes 
tijMin the imhtrv. What Mrs. Pavvkins felt each day at din- 
ner time IS hidiien from nil human knowledge. Hut she 
hud one comfort. It was very suuii over 

Dickens repeats this critieisin of rapid eating in his 
American Notes, when sjH'cifying the causes of disease 
among American ticojilc. He says- “ Tlic custom of 
hastily swallowing large ipiantitii's of animal food three 
time.s n day and rushing back to sedentary pursuits after 
each meal must b<' changed.” 

I\w»r Paul DomlH-y was ^aerified to his fathers pride. 
Mrs. Toodle was dismissed by Mr. Dombey because she 
dared to take his infant son with her when she went 
to SCO her own children. I’nul was thus roblKHl of the 
natural food, vvhioh hi.s sensitive nature needed so much. 
This w’as largely responsible for the fact that Paul was 
delicate. By first depriving him of proju'r fiMxl, and then 
siMiding him to Doctor Blimber’s school ‘‘ to learn every- 
thing.” Mr. Dombey led directly to Paul’s death. His 
pride and vanity overreached themselves. 

In Mrs. Pijvchin’s meals Dickens tried to show two 
things: First, the selfishness of adulthood in regard to 
children's diet as compared with its own; second, the 
absolute insufficiency of the kind of food commonly sup- 
plietl to children for building up strong, energetic, and 
well-deve,loped men and women. 

She regaled the children with a repast of “ farinaceous 
and vegetable foods— chiefly rice,” but she herself had a 
good hot dinner with mutton chops. 

The children were required to repeat a form of grace 
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thanking Mrs. Pipchin for a good dinner. Oliver was 
told he niu>t be thunkful to the kind gentlemen who pro- 
vided food for him in the workhou.se. The same mockery 
of religion by mixing it up with the starvation of child- 
hood is made ridiculous in the letter which Squeers 
iT*ad to the unfortunate chihln'ii in Dotheboys Hall, pre- 
tending thnt it had b«en written by the stepmother of 
Mobbs. 

“ Mobbs’s stepmother,” said Squeer-s, “ took to her bed 
on hearing that he wouldn't eat fat, and has Is'en very 
ill ever since. She wishe.s to know, by an early post, 
where he expects to go to if he quarrels with his vittles; 
and with what feelings he <-ould turn up his nos<> at the 
cow's liter’s hrcith, after his good master had a.skcd a 
blessing on it.” “ Cow’s liver's broth ” would not be a very 
strengthening diet for children even with the blessing of 
80 good a man as SqiieiTs uism it. 

Dickens makes a chanietenstic hit at the fashionable 
idea which was popular at one time, that it was rather 
iiidelieute, es|a'eially in a lady, to have a gooil robust 
constitution and a vigorous digest uui in dewrihing Mr. 
Vholea in Hleak House. “His digestion wa.s impaired, 
which is alwavs liighlt rts-iwetahle.” 

Mrs. (Irunelu'r, in A Tab* of Two (’itu'S, ohj(*ete<l to 
the questionable ways in which Mr. f’ruiieher earned his 
money sometimes. Her hii«han<l eharged her with dying 
in the face of Providems- hy n-fiising the “wittles and 
drink” he providid for her, anti esiMcially for neglect- 
ing to give it to their son. “ With you flying into the 
face of your own wittles and drink! I don’t know how 
scarce yem mawi’t make the witlhs and drink here by 
your flopping tricks and your unfeeling conduct. Look 
at your boy; he is youm, ain’t lie? He’s as thin as a 
lath. Do you call yourwdf a mother, ami not kmiw a 
mother’s first duty is to blow her son out.” 

Abel Mngwiteh, when describing the terrible training 
he received at the hands of a Christian community in 
the most advanced Christian civilization of the world, 
said that when he was in jail some philanthropists 
" measurod bis head to find out the cause of his wicked* 
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iietw,” and added with ffrcat wisdom, “they had better 
a-measured my stomach.” 

The folly of liopiiig that healthy infants can be 
nourished by riKjthcr.s who are coiiipelled to labour con- 
tinuously through long iniurs without rest is shown m 
the des<‘ription of the chihl whoM- mother was a waitress, 
in Somebody's Luggage. Incidentally, too, Dickens re- 
veals in this case the facts that the power of assimila- 
tion of little cluldren Is Usually impaired, and that, as a 
eoiiseipu'nee, thc\ become more ]>eevish. and thendorc 
get shaken and otherwise abu'ed lor the ignorance of 
the adults re-iionsible for then care Speaking of the 
treatment of tlu' baby, he says. 

You were coineycil -ere yet your dawning powers 
were otherwisi- de\elo|K-d tliaa to tiniOoiir laeaiicy in your 
inside— you were coin eyed tiy surreptitious means into 
a luiiitry adjoiumg tlie .\diiiirul Nelson, ('me and General 
Dinmg-HooiuH, there to re<*«*ne t>y stealth that healthful 
i^uKteuanec which is the pride and boast of the Dntish 
female eoiistitiitioii I nder the eombineil intlueiiee of the 
Kiiiella of roast and Ixnled, and soup, and gas. and malt 
Ininors, you isiitisik of your earliest iioiii ishinent , your 
uriviilling grandmother sitting preparetl to catch you when 
your mother was (ailed and dropi»ed you; your gmiidiuoth- 
er’s shawl eier ready To stirie your natural eomplainmgs; 
your innoeeiit mind surrounded by inn ongeniul cruets, 
dirty plates, dish eoiers, amt <s)ld graw ; your mother call- 
ing down the pija* for \euts and ixirks. instead of soothing 
you with nursery rluiiies. I'inJer tln's»> iiiitownnl eireuin- 
stiinees you were early weaned. Your tinw illing grandmoth- 
er, ever growing iiior*' unwilling as \(>nr f(x>d a.ssiiiiilated 
less, then eontrnefed hiihifs of shaking yon till yonr sys- 
tem curdled, and your foot! would not ussiiuilnte at all. 

The sehnolmaster iu Jemmy l.irrijwr’s original story 
was captured and put into confinetuent for his treat- 
ment of the boys, and he was to liavt* nothing to t'at but 
the boys' dinners, and yvas to drink half a cask of their 
b<»r every da.v. 

v/ The schoolboy in The Rclnadlioy's Story descrilK's the 
food given to the Iwiys as one of the grievances they had 
against the institution. 
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As to the b«^f, it’s shnniefiil. It's not beef. Regular 
beef isn’t veins. You can chew regular bet>f. Besides 
which, there's gravy to regular l>eef, anti you never see a 
drop to ours. Another of our fellov^s went home ill, and 
heard the family d<K‘tor tell hia father that he i-ouldn’t ac- 
count for his <‘oinplnint unles-s it was the lH*er. Of course 
it was the lieer, and well it might Iw! 

However, la*ef and Old Cht'esenitin are two different 
things. So IS lx‘er. it was Old C'heehenian 1 meant to tell 
about; not the manner in w hi<-h our fellows get their 
constitutions destroyed for the sake of profit. 

Why, look at the piecrust alone. There’s no flakiiieaa 
in it. It’s solid — like damp lead. Then our fellows get 
nightmares, and art- bolstered for calling out and waking 
other fellow^. Who can wonder! 

Old t'heeseinan one night walked in his sleep, put hi* 
hat on over his nightcap, got hold of a fishing lotl and a 
cricket hut, iiiul went down into the jjurlour, where they 
naturally thought from his ap(>eiirunee he was a tihost. 
Why, he never would have done that if his meals had l>cen 
wholesome. When we alt lu-gin to walk in our sleei>s, 
1 supjKise theii'll bt‘ sorry for it. 

At Doctor lilimbt-r’s school they used “ to crib the 
boys’ dinners.” Then; is no more outrageou.s prni’tice 
than that of dejiriving a child of food as a means of 
punishment. 

Ifiekens ended his sketch entitled A Walk in a Work- 
house with a |»lea fui Ix-half of the inmates for ‘‘a little 
more lilierty — and a little more bn-ad," and evi-n in his 
last book, Kdw-in Drood, he was still directing attention 
to the poor food sufipliisl in Ixmnling schools. 

Mrs. Tiillickiii was very plaiti in her hints iilxiut the 
poor board supplied to Hosa at Miss Twinkleton’s when 
she received the .s<'hoohnistrrs.s in lier own home. Ih'fer- 
ring to Il^isa, who was now residing with Mrs. Billickin, 
she said : 

“ 1 did think it well to mention to my cook. which I ’ope 
you will agree with, MIks Twiiikleton, was a right pre- 
caution, that the young lady being used to what wc should 
consider here but )x>or diet, had bt-ttt-r lie brought forward 
by df^pees. For a rush from scanty fi-ciilng to generous 
tliedlng, and from what you may call inesaing to what you 
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may cull method, do require a power of constitution, 
which is not often found in youth, purticulurly when un- 
dermined by bourdiiiff hchoiil! I was put in jouth to a 
very g’enteel boiinling' m-bool, the nii>.tress lieinp no lees 
a lady than yourself, of nliout jour own upe. or, it may be 
some years youiiper, an«l a jaxiriieKs of IiIikkI llowed from 
the table which has run through my life.” 
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VINOH .s( IKHil.S. 

Thk. 4)f S<iiu‘«T^, Hliinlx r. Afr. (^rcakle. 

Doctor ytroiiK. aii<l ^r. iinKl^rninl mid Mr. M’(’hoakum- 
chiKl fire tiu* ino-’t cclcbrjiteil M‘hi>nK ut Du-kens, and 
they <-oittiUii the (jreiit<*r i>firl of iii- pedaL’oirieiil tencliing. 
Hi.s other schools ure, hoHcier. uorilu ol \er.\ careful 
study. 

One of th(> first of the Skeielie- hy Fioz de'crilfed a 
man who had jiassed tliroutth many vieisMt tides, and at 
Iciifrth was reduced to such iH>\ert.v that he applied to 
the parish hoanl for chanty. Tins led to liis .ippointinent 
as a M'hoidnia.sler. Du-keiis eh-ariv mtendeii to tcficli the 
Icsson, afti'rward einpha.si/,ed in Nicliolas Xicklchy and 
other hooks, that poverty slmuiii not estahlish a claim to 
the position of a school-teacher. 

Minerva Hall, iil-o in Sketi-hes bv nor. n'venls “one 
of those public nuisances, a spoiled ehdtl," spoileil Ix*- 
caiisf his papa wjis too busy with public duties and his 
mamma with siKdefv dutii-s to train him jiroiK'rly. It also 
allows the noison Mrs. (’ornelins lirook Dinirw'iiII hail for 
Bcndinff her daujrhtrr to schitol. Hlie said: “One of my 
princijial n^nsons f<ir parfiuK with in.v dfitiithfer is that she 
has lately acrpiired some MUitiriienfal ideas, which it is 
most dcftiralflc to eradicate from Ja r youiur mind.” 
Here the piildic mii“nnce fell out of a chair, and mamma 
end papa “howed their usual mode of tniinitifr him. 
Mamma called him “a naughty hoy.” and tlimatenod “to 
send for James to take him nwny’'-- hoIh name and 
threat beittR wrotijr. Papa merely excused the cherub on 
the ground of “ his great flow of sfiirits." The school also 
shows the sill.r training of so-enlled “flnishing schools,” 
258 
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ns chiefly intended to tench young ladies the small con- 
veiitioiuilities of “society.” 

In The Old (^uriij'-ity Shop there are four .schools: Mr, 
Marten's two scliools, Mrs. Wacklcs's school, and Miss 
Monflathers’s .school, lllr. Marlon’s first school was intro- 
duced to reveal all the good qualities that Mr. Squeers 
lacked, esjw'cially syinjiathy. Mr Marton was the imme- 
diate successor of Mr. S(iue<*rs, and they possessed directly 
opposite, traits of character in their relutioiiihii) to child- 
hood. Mr. S(|uecrs wuh coar-is unsympathetic, and coer- 
cive. Mr. ilarton was kind, considerate, and a perfect 
type of true simjiatliy with the <hild. It is reu.sonable to 
bel U'vc that Air. Marton and Air. Squeers were drawn as 
compiinion jncturcs to lllu^lrate ami eiifon'C the same 
truth — that sympathy with the chilil is the fundamental 
elermuit in tlu' diaracter of a true teacher. 

The old baclu lor etnphusiyed (his when he said to Mr. 
Alarton, “ A’oii are none the wor.se teacher for having 
learned humaniti.” 

Th<-ro is a great deal of fo4«l for p--yeliological and 
TH'dagogical study in the introduction of the boys he was 
to teach in his siv(>ond school, given by the bachelor to 
Mr. Alarton. The haebelor was as full of gemiine boy- 
ish spirit us it 1 - possible for any adult to be, and was in 
Some rc-pcctH u imire jM-rfect type for an ideal teacher 
than Air. Alarton. Mr. Marton liad the lender, siuritunl 
syiiipathy of a true woman, the mot lierliooil spirit that 
constitutes (he ntniospliere in whieh all right elements of 
childhood find their richest develojinient ; the bachelor 
had the perf(>ct rnunl.v sympathy that enabled him to 
enter licartily mtt> Isiy life. lie had csjxKdally tlie power 
of recognising in the thing'' for which l>oys arc often re- 
buked the best evidences of their strength, and he could 
rememlM'r his own hoyliood .so well ns to fully sympathizi' 
U'itk tlie hoys. Afr. Alarton and the bachelor n'veal tho 
whole range of sympathetic ivissibilities. 

AVhen nothing more wna left to be done he charged 
the boy to run off and bring hia schoolmates to !■>« mar- 
shalled liefore their new master and solemnly re\ie»ed. 

“ As good a set of fellows, ^farton, ns you’d wish to 
IH 
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see,” he said, turning' to the schoolmaster when the boy 
was gone; “ but I don’t Jet ’em J«.uow 1 thinlt so. That 
wouldn't do at all.” 

The messenger swin returned at the head of a long 
row of urchins, great and suiull, who, la-hig confronU-<l 
by the bachelor at the house <l<H>r, fell into Mtrioiis con- 
vulsions of politcnc-ss; clutching their huts and cups, 
squeezing them into the smallest jiossihle dimensions, and 
making all manner of Ikjws and scrapes, which the little 
old gentleman contemplated with CNcessne sivtisfuetiun, 
and expressed his appro\al of by a great maiii nods and 
Biiiiles. Indeed, his approbation of the lioj s was by no 
means so si'rupulously disguised as he had led the school- 
master to sup{s)se, inasmuch as it broke out in sundry 
IoikI wliisjMTs and confiilential rcmiiiks vnIimIi were |k-i- 
fectly audible to Ihcni eiri^ one 

•* This first Ih>% , s<b<«>lni.istii ,” said the bacbrlor. “is 
John Owen; a lad of go<Ml pails, Mr, and frank, honest 
temper; hut too thoug'litless, too pla,\ful, too light-headed 
by far That Ixn , ni\ gisxl sii, would liiuik his iiei'k with 
pleasure, anil deprne his imtents of tlnir chief comfort — 
und lx tween oursches, when \<>u come to .sec him at hare 
and hounds, taking tlie fence and ditch by the linger jKist, 
and Klidiiig' down the face of tlii- little qiiair.v, >ou'll nc\cr 
folget It. It's iMMIltlfllC 

.lohn Owen haiing been thus rchnltcd. and lieing in 
jicrfei't jRisscKsion of the sjx ei h aside, the bachelor sin- 
gled out another 1 k\>. 

“Now hxik at that Ia<l, sir,” said the haelielor, “You 
see that follow? Uichard Vlvniis his inline is, sir .\n 
amazing hoy to learn, hles.sed with a g<xid memory and a 
ready understjinding, und iiioreoiei with n gixxl \oiee and 
ear for psalm singing, in which he is the best among us. 
Yet, sir, that Ixiv will eoine to u hail end; he’ll iie\er die 
in his lied; he’s alwa^ts falling asleep in w-rmnn time--nml 
to tell you the truth, Nlr Marlon, 1 ulwuvs ilid the same 
at his age, and feel quite <s‘rt«in that it was iiaiiirtil to niy 
constitution, and 1 couldn’t help it,” 

This hoix*ful pupil edifusl by the itlxive terrible re- 
proval, the bai-helor turned to another. 

•* But If we talk of exntnjdcs to lie shunned.” aiild he, 
“ if we come to ixtys that should lie n warning and a beacon 
to all their fellow a, here’s the one, and 1 ho|s» you won’t 
spare him. This is Ihe lad, sir; this one vzitih the blue 
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eyes and lijjht hair. This is a swimmer, sir, this fellow — 
a diver, Lord save us! This is a boy, sir, who had a fancy 
for plunt,rhify into eighteen feet of v\atcr, with his clothes 
on, and iiringing up a blind man’s dog, who was being 
drowned by the weight of his etiain and eollur, while his 
master Hfoixl wringing his hands uiioii the bank, liew ailing 
the Joss of his guide and friend. I sent the boy two 
gtiinens aiion^ nionsli , sir,” added the bachelor, in his 
jieeuliar whisjier, " directly 1 heiiid of it, but neier men- 
tion it on an\ aeeounl, for he Imsii't tlie least idea that it 
came from me ” 

Having disposed of this culprit, the bachelor turned to 
another, and fiom him to another, and so on through the 
whole array, la.\ing, for their wholesome restrietioii witliin 
due iioiinds, the lame cult mg t mphasis on such of their 
pio]M-iisities as Were dearest to Ins heart, and were umpies- 
lionalily referable to his own jueecpt and e.sample 'J'hor- 
oiighly jH-rsnaded, in the emi. that lie had made them niis- 
eruhle hi his seieriti, he disniiss<>d them with u small 
prt'sent, and an uiliiionit ion to walk ijuielly home, without 
any leapings, seiithings. m tiiriuiig-s out of the wa.\, which 
injunct ion, he informed the sehoolnuister in the same 
audihle contideime, he did not think hi' could have obejed 
wlien he was a boj liad his life depended on it. 

What a model he was for teachers, this glorious 
haehelor. in hi« sviniiathy with the hoys, and in his uncon- 
vent ioualiij ! When teachers begin to fi^'l the grip of for- 
malism on their iK'tter natures and liegin to lose faith in 
TO-oalled bad boys, they should read this introdiietion of 
the pupils by the bachelor. Bless his incmorj- ! he will 
alvva.vs rank among tlie greatest child trainers. 

His pretence of not letting the boys know that he 
thought they were good fellows was a pleasant rebuke 
of the miserable old iloetrine that a boy should always be 
told his faults, but iierer be spoken to about his virtues. 
Tliis false doctrine having boon so carefully applied in 
homes and sehixils for wnturies as a religious duty, based 
on the unscriptural doctrine of child dejirnvity, has made 
a largo portion of humanity in Christian countries mero 
defect dodgers, instead of making them conscious of 
power to do independent work for God and their fellow- 
men. Dickens had no faith in this doctrine, and ho 
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taught that one of the highest things a teacher can do 
for u child is to recognise and show honest appreciation 
of his best powers and qualities. Wlien superintendents 
search as earefully for the good qualities and powers of 
their teachers as some yet do tor their weaknesses, and 
when they are so uneonventioiiiil as to Is* able to show 
genuine appret-iation frankly to the teachers themselvi'M, 
the seliools will re.ieli their projier rate of progres.sive de- 
velopment. 

Tliroiigh tli(‘ whole series of iTitieisins of the boys, 
Piekeiis is showing the full neli s\mpatliy of his own 
great imart for the whole rare of lio_\s in the unreason- 
able and unjust eritieism to whn h tin y are suhjeeted by 
forgetful and ignorant adulthood 'lliose who should bo 
wisest in these matters — and i^speeially many who think 
themselves w is<' — an* still very forgetful of their own 
early lifiy and very ignorant of ho^hood. 

Mr.s. Waekles’s school was i-allcd a ‘‘ Taulies’ Smni- 
narj'," hut it was in reality “a %ery small day school for 
young ladies of proi>ortioinite ditiieiision.s.” 

The s<*\eral iluties of instruction in this cst.ililisliincnt 
were thii.s disi-harged : Knglisfi grammar, c-omiM>siiioii, 
geography, and the use of the duiuli-la'Ils, lij Miss .Melissa 
Wackle.s; writing, arithni*-ti<-. (lancing-, iniisic. and general 
faseiiiiition, by Miss Sophy WacKlcs, the art of needle- 
work, marking, and sairijdery, by .Miss .Jane Waekles; cor- 
]H>ral puiiishiiient, fasting, uiul other tortures and ter- 
rors, by Mrs. Waekles Miss .Melissa ttiickles wa.s the eld- 
est dalighb'r, ^lissSojih.v the next, and Miss .bine theyouiig- 
esf Miss Melissa might hail* seen the-aiid-tliirfy summers 
or tliereahoiit, and lerged on the autumnal, ,\liss Sophy v\ii« 
a fr»-sh, g-o(Kl-humoured, biivoin g-irl of twenty; and .Miss 
Jane numlwred seareely sixteen yeais Mrs. Waekles was 
an excellent, hut rather lenoinons old lady of fhreeseore. 

Jfrs. WackltVs school is deserils'd to show the frivo- 
lous nature of such so-called private educational institu- 
tions, and to strike again the iilKimiiialile practice of 
abusing children by “ eoqH>riil punishment, fasting, and 
other tortures and terrors” by “a venomous old lady of 
thr«H‘«corp.’' 
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Mi&s Monflatliprs’s school was a boarding establish- 
ment for young ladies, in which they were duly impressed 
with the dignity of their social position; with the terrible 
danger of yielding in any wa> to their natural impulses, 
all of which were assumed to he very wicked; with the 
siiifuhu-ss of syiniiathizang with or in any way recognis- 
ing the lower classes, with the inipropncty of knowing 
the fact that there was any wrong in the world to be 
righted or any sufTt-riiig to be rehevcil; with the ines- 
timable value of aristoeralie hinli; and with the most 
imiKirtant truth that men are ury dangerous animals, to 
be carefully shinined. 

Little Nell was scut to the C'-tahh-hment of Miss 
iMonflalliers with notices of Mr-. ,Lirle\'s waxworks, being 
teinjioraril.v in the eniidoy of that lady. 

Nell had no dinieu!i\ in lindiitg out Mis.s .Moiiflathers's 
Ifoardiiig' and Day Kstahlishiiu nt, which was a large 
house, with u high wall, and .1 huge g-aiden g’lite with .a 
larg-e hias.s plat<-, and a small g'niting through whieh Mis? 
Moiiflathers's pailoiir niaid iiis|)*.et<Ml all iisitors ts'fore 
ailniitting Iheiii; foi nothing iii the shape of a 111. in-— no, 
not e\en a niilKrnan was sutTered, without s|«.cijil license, 
to fiass that gate la en the taxgat het cr. w ho w as stout, and 
Wore s|M*ctti( U-s and a l>ron»ltii iimncd hat. had the taxes 
liiiiiilcd throiigli the grating. More ot>dnrnt>* than gaie of 
ndiiniaiit or liiuss. this gate of Miss Monllathcrs’s frowned 
on all iii.iuKilid The \er\ hutehei u-spei ted it as a gate of 
mysterj, and left off whistling when he rang the Indl. 

,\s Nell appioaehed the awful dour, it tuimsl slowly 
upon its hinges with a eieaking noise, anil forth from the 
solemn groie iK-toiid ciiine a long tile of oung ladies, two 
and two, all with o]H'n IhkiKs in their h.inds. and some with 
parasols likewise. .\nd last of the goodl\ procession came 
Miss Monlhithei s, Ixuiring herself a purusid of lihn* sdk, and 
snpjHirfcd h.\ two smiling teachers, »‘ach mortally enxious 
of the other, and dexoted onto Mass .MonflatViers 

I'onfused liy the looks and whispers of the girls, Nell 
stootf with doxx iienst exes and suffered the proees.sioij to 
pass on, until Miss Montlathers, bringing u]) the renr, ap- 
pronched her, when she eourtesiett and presented her little 
jxttcket; on receipt whereof Miss Monflathcrs commanded 
that the line should halt. 
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“You’re the waxwork child, arc you not?” sakl Miaa 
MonflntherH. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” replied Nell, eolouring deeply, for the 
young- ladies had <-olle<-ted ulmut her, and she was the 
centre on which ail eyes weiv fixed. 

“And don't you think you must be a xery wicked little 
child,” Haul Miss .Monfltif hers, who was of rather uncer- 
tain teinj>er, and lost no opportunity of iiniireHsing moral 
truths upon the tender iiiiiuls of young ladies, “ to be u 
waxwork child at all? ” 

I’o<ir -Veil had noter tiowed her position in this light, 
and not knowing what to say, reni.iined silent, blushing 
more deeply than in-fore. 

“ Dtin't you know,” said Miss Monflathers, “that it's 
tcry naughty and imfennniiie, and a js-nersion of the 
pro|)erties wi.seiy and iM-nignant ly 1 ransiuilti-d to us. with 
expansite powers to Im- roused fioiii then durmunt state 
through the nieiliuru of ciiltnation * ” 

“ Don’t you fet-1 how nniiglity it is of \ou,” resumed 
Miss .Moiiflalhers, “to l»e a waxwork eliild, wiien you 
might hate (lie proiul eoiiseiousne.ss of assisting, to the 
extent of ,vour infant jHitters, the nuiiiufaet iires of your 
country, of improting tour mind by the constant contem- 
jilation of the stenin engine; anil of earning a comfortable 
and inde|a-ndcnt subsistence of from two and nmcjx'nce 
to three stiillings jx-r week? Don't yon know that the 
harder you are at work, the happier you arc'' ’' 

“ ‘ flow doth tin- little - ” murmured one of the 
teachers in ipiotation from Dr Walls 

" Kh? ” said Miss ^^oll^alhe^s. turning smartly round. 
“ Who said that? ’’ 

“The little bust' la-e,” saiil Miss Monllnthers, drawing 
herself up, " is applicalile only to genteel children. 

‘ In iKKiks, or work, or healthful play ’ 

Is quite right ns far ns they nre eom-erned; and the work 
means (minting on velvet, funey needlework, or embroid- 
ery. In siieh eases ns these," (siinting to Nell with her 
(mrasol. “ and in the casi- of all |>oor (X'ople's children, we 
abould read it thus; 

‘ In work, work, work. In work alway 
I/«‘t my first years lie (lasM'd, 

That I may give for ev’ry day 
Some good account at last.' ” 
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Just then somebody hapj»e!jed to discover that Nell 
was crying, and all e3'cs were again turned toward her. 

There were indeed tcais in her eyes, and drawing out 
her handkeri hief to tirnsli tiiein aw'a^’, she happened to let 
it fall. Before she could stoop to pick it ujj, one young 
lad^ of about lifteeii or sixteen, who hail lieen standing 
a little ajmrt from the others, as though she had no recog- 
nised place among them, sprang forwani and put it in 
her hand. ,Slic was gliding timidly uwat- again, when she 
was urifstcfl hv the gotiTiiess 

"It was Miss KiIwukIs who ilid that, I knuir” said 
Miss Montlatliers prediiditelt ‘‘Now I am suie that was 
Miss Kilwards.” 

Jt was Miss I'.dwaids, and etervhodv said it was Miss 
I'Mw arils, and Miss Kdwaids herself admitted that it was. 

“Is It not," s.iitl .Miss Montlatheis. putting down her 
parasol to take a seierer \iew of tlie offender, ‘‘a most 
reinnrkahle thing, .Miss lalwards. that ,\ou ha\e an attach- 
ment to the lioser id.isses which always diaws % ou to 
their Sides, or, ratlier, is it not a mo.st extraordinary thing 
that all 1 saj and do will not wean ,\ou from jirojx-nsities 
wliu'h lour original station in life has unhappily ren- 
dered liahitiiiil to .Mill, Mill extremely ' ulgar-miiided girl?” 

" I leally iiit«‘ii<led no harm, niii'nin," said a sweet 
voice. “ It was a momentary impulse, indeed.” 

“ An impulse' ” rejx-uted Miss Montlatliers scornfully. 
“ 1 wonder that 3011 presume to sjieak of impulses to me ” 
--both the tenehers assented' “ I am astonished" — 'noth 
the teaeliers were a.stonishi'd — ‘‘ I suppose it is nil impulse 
which iniinccs 3011 to take the part of c\cry gfo\cUing and 
dehasi'd [nu-son that conics in 30111- wa\ ” — Ixith the teach- 
ers sup|)oseil so too 

" But I would have vou know, Mis.s ndwards.” resumed 
the governess, in a tone of inei-eiistHi seventy, “that 3-011 
can not Ik* permitted if it lie ouI,v for the sake of pre- 
sen ing a projier exiunjile and deeoriiin in this establish- 
ment- -that you ean not be permitted, and that .you shall 
not 1 k> fM-rmitled, to fly in the face of your su|H'riors in 
this extrt‘mel.y gross manner. If you have no reason to feel 
a becoming pride before waxwork children, there are 
yoting ladies here who have, and you must either defer to 
those young ladies or leave the establishment, Miss Ed- 
wants.” 

This young lady, being motherless and poor, was ap- 
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prenticed at the school — taiipht for nothiiip— teachinff oth- 
ers what she learned for nothinjf— hoariled for nolliinp — 
lotlg'ed for nothiiiff — and set down and rated ns somethiiiff 
immeasurably less than nothin^/', by all the dv\enerH in the. 
house. The servant inanls felt her inferioiity, for they 
were better treateil; free to eome aiul jro, and regarded in 
their stations with niiieh iiiuie resjwct The teachers were 
iiitiiiitely siijx'rior, for they had paid to {jo to sehool in 
their time, and were jiaid now. 'I’be pupils eared little, for 
a companion who had no praiul stones to tell alMwit home; 
no friends to come with post horses, and lie received in all 
humility, with cuke aiul wim-. b_\ the pon-riiess, no deferen- 
tial serMint to attend and liear her home for the holida^^s; 
nothing penteel to talk about, and not limp to display lint 
why was Miss Monflatln-rs alwats \e\e(l .ind iirltated with 
the iK)or apprentice, how did that conic to pass? 

Why, the paycst fi'atlicr in Miss Moiiflathers's cap, and 
the brightest plory of Miss .Moiiflathers’s s( hnol, was a 
baronet's dauphtcr- the leul li\e liauplitcr of a real live 
baronet — who, by some evtiaoidinary reversal of the laws 
of Nature, was not only plain in features but dull m intel- 
lect, while the jssir apprentii-e had both a ready wit and 
a handsome faee and hpure it seems incredible. Here 
was -Miss lldwards, wbooiily paid a small preiniutii which 
ha<l l»een sj«-nt lonp npo, every day oiilshininp anil excs'll- 
inp the baronet’s daupliti-r, who Icained all the evlraa 
(or was taiipbt fbi’iii allb and whose half yearly bill came 
to double that of any other yomip lady’s in the school, 
inukiiip no account of the honour and icjiiitatioii of her 
pupilape. 'rtiercforc, nml Im-c.iosc she was a dejs'mieut. 
Miss Monflalhers had a preat dislike to Miss Edw arris, and 
vva.s sijilr'fiil to h»T, ami appriivated by her. and, when she 
had compassion on Little .Nell, vcibally ft II ujHin and mal- 
treated her, UH we have alreaily' seen 

“ \ou will not take the air to-iiay. Miss Ldvvards," said 
Miss Moiifliithers. *’ Have the ptsMliiess to retire to your 
own rcKiin, and not to leave it without |MTnii.ssion.” 

The jiTMir pirl was mtivinp hastily away, when she was 
sndrlenly, in a nautical phrnsr*, “ bronp'ht to” by a Btib- 
dui^ shriek from Miss Monflalhers. 

“ 8he has passed me witlioiit any salute! ” cried the 
povemeBS, ralsinp her eyes to the sky. “She ha* aclually 
ftatuter] me without the sliphlest ackiumledpuient of my 
presence! ” 
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The younp lady turned and eourtesied. Nell could see 
that f.h<* raihcd her dark eyes to the face of her sujjerior, 
and that their expression, and that of her whole attitude 
for the instant, w.is one of mute but most tonehinf' appeal 
af^ainst this uripeneroiia usnpe. Miss Monflathers only 
tossed her head in ie]il^, and the preat {fate closed upon 
a hurstiiiff heuit 

III addition to the £rro~.s evils of sueh iiistitutiona 
already suffjfested, lliekeii' exiioM'd the enielty of Miss 
Alonflathers, as a type of ('hristi.iii rei-titinle, toward 
Nell, whom she assuiiiet! to he very wicked, and the 
teruleney of Ntieiely to treat ti :i<‘hers with eontempt. if 
they are lud rn h. I’lie standard based on mere wealth is 
happily ehinipniK- 

Till; tone of Mi-s Monflather'’s loftt eritiei-'rn in lan- 
jfiiape and thoii'fht, cjuite ineoinjiK heii-ihle to the person 
ndinonished, is very true to the life in c.i^e^ of conven- 
tional peopli', wlio take iio pains to understand child 
nature or hurian luitun- in aiij phase, exeejit its de- 
pravity. 

Tlie hearth'ssiie's of the disfinetion b( ttveen the “pen- 
te(d ’’ children and poor ehihln n is eleailv jioiiited out. 
Tlier<‘ eould “earoely lie .a more unehri-tlike thought than 
the one that would jirohihit the children of the poor from 
the enjoyment of their natural temloiK'y to play. No 
eivilization in which iither by delihcrate purpose or by 
eriniiiinl iiepligenee the eliihlren <>f the poort'st are left 
without the privileg*' and the means for full free play 
should flare to call itself (’hri-tinn. Yet Miss Mon- 
fliilhers's paroily aptly represented the practical outwork- 
iiip of civilization at the time of Diekeiis, and long since, 
too, in repard to poor elnldren 

Miss MfUillalhers told Miss Edwards majes-tieally that 
she “must not lake the air to-day," and eontempt iiou.sly 
ordert'd her to remain in her room all da.\. This waa 
written to eoiidemn tin- common punishment of keeping 
children in at recess or confiiiinp them as a means of 
punishment. Dickens always Ihoupht it a crime against 
ohlldhooil to punish a child by robbinp it of any of its 
natural rights to food, or fresh air, or free exercise. 
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The eestasy of pns<<ion reached by Miss Monflathcrs be- 
cause MibS Edwards pabscd licr without saluting her 
showed Dickens’s attitude toward those who insisted and 
still insist on obeisunoe from tho->e whom they are ple-ased 
to regard as “ inferiors.” Ihihlic school education lias 
been eriticise<l bi'caiise “ it does not train i)oor chil- 
dren to ct)ur(psy to their superiors.” Any system de- 
serves the support of all right-thinking people if it trains 
the children of tlie poon'bt to hold their heads up resiM*ct- 
fully, and look the world s<|unrely in the face without a de- 
basing consciousrie.ss of inferiority. The greatest aim of 
education, so far as (he individual is concerned, is fr(>c- 
dom — bpiritiial frei'dom. Ib-speet for properly consti- 
tuted authority should become a jiart of every child’s 
eon.«r‘iousness, but this properly involvt's contempt for 
th(* arrogant as!-unii)tion of eeitaiii people iliat certain 
other jicoplc should bow down in senule hunulity to them. 
Education must alwass !«> the enemj of tyranny, slavery, 
and all kinds of abasement. 

The grinders’ scIumiI was introduced to ridicule the 
practi<“<' of forcing all childn n in cliaritable institutions 
to wear a uniform dress, and to attack corjioial punish- 
ment, neglect of moral training, and the practice of jila- 
cirig ignorant men in (he high position of a teacher. The 
teacher in the grinders’ schotd was “a sn])erannuated 
old grinder of savage disposition, who had been appointed 
Kchoolmaoter b<'eau«e he diiln’t know aii.^ thing, and wasn’t 
fit for an.s thing, and for whoso eniel eane all chubby little 
hoys had a perfect fascination.” Tlu' practice of dressing 
all children alike, and of dressing them all without tnate, 
is eoiitinufsl in most homes for orphan ehildn-n still. 
Surolv the poor onibaiis hav<> suffered enough without 
subjecting them to (he indignity of tasteless dressing. 
There might at least be a difference of taste in eidour, for 
instance, for the blnmlert and the brum tti«s. 

The school taught by Agnes in David Copperficld is 
mentioned to show that if a teneher w'orks with a true 
spirit (Agnes was a splendid character for women to study 
with great care), teaching is a pleasant instead of an 
unhappy profession. 
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David said : “ It is laborious, is it not? ” “ The labour 
is so pleasant,” she returned, “ that it is scarcely grateful 
in me to call it by that name.” 

The school attended by Uriah lleep and his father 
before him was desenbed ns an attack on the practice of 
instilling into the iiiiiitK of poor children the conscious- 
ness of subserviency. David says; “ 1 fully compiehendt'd 
now for the first tune (after hearing Uriah desenbi.' his 
training at school) what a base, unrelenting, and revenge- 
ful spirit must have been tngtiidered by this early, and 
this long, suppression.” 

Th(* first school attended by UsIIkt in Dleak TIouse is 
apparently iiitroduceil to point out four evils in the 
-social training of little children The olhi'r children were 
all older than Ksthcr; her godinolht'r rifu>i-d to allow 
her to accept invitations to go to the homes of the other 
girls, -she was never alloved out to play; and while holi- 
days were given on the birtlnlays of other girls, none 
Were ever gnen on hers. The cruelty of two of these 
evils was made still more bitter bv the revelation of the 
fact that she was not treated like otln-r girls bceau-sc, 
of some wrong her mother was supposed to have done. 

Mis-s Itoniiy's schoid at (intmlcaf wa.s n eharining 
phus', eondueted in a “ pn'eise, exact, and orderly way.” 
J-’-sthcr was taught well, and trained well. She w’as to be a 
governess, and so she taught ns «he U'arned. Her barren 
childhood niade her sympathize with the girl.s whom she 
taught, osjieidally the new girls, and slie naturally won 
their love, and was therefore hnjipy Esther jiosscssed 
every essmitial idiaraeteristie of a good teacher and a true 
Woman. Miss Donny’s school is one of the schools in 
which Dickens was approving, not condemning. 

Mr. Criiiples academy is merely nieiitioniHl in Little 
Dorrit to complain about (he habit of scribbling over 
buildings and on desks and walls in which boys n-c'd to in- 
dulge. and of which niiiiiy evidences may yet be found on 
the fences and walls of the present day. 

“The pupils of Mr. Cripple’-s appeared to have been 
making a copy book of the street door, it was so exten- 
sively scribbled over in pencil.” 
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Pip’s early education, in Great Expectations, was re- 
ceived in Mr. Wopsle’s prcat-aunt's school. 

Mr. Wopslc’s (rrent-annt kept nil t'\cniiip school in the 
\illnpe: tlmt is to say, slic was n ridiculous old woman of 
limited means and unlimited iiifirnuty, who used to po to 
sleep from si.v to seven «‘vei_\ eveiuiip, in the society of 
youth, who jiaid twojieiu-e per week each, for the im- 
proi inp opport unit \ of seeiiip In-r do it. Klie nmted a 
sniull eottape, and .^fr Wtipsle liiul the room upstairs, 
where we students used to oveihenr liim ie.itlinp aloud in a 
nio.st dipnified and ternlii- innnni-r and o<‘<‘asn>nally Inirnp- 
inp on the eeilirip There was a lielion th;if \lr Wopsle 
“examined " the .seliolurs ome a (piiiitei Wli.it he did on 
thoM‘ oeeasioiis was to turn up Ins eulTs. stiek up his 
hair, and pne us Mark .Viitonj's oiatiou o\i r the body of 
C'a's,ir. 

.Much of my unassisted self, and more bv tlie help of 
Iliddy than of .Mr. Wopsle's preat-uuiit. I striiptrled 
throuph tlie al[)tiidiet as if it had been a braiidde bush; 
pettinp consideniblt worried and senitelied i>\ every let- 
ter. .\fter that I fell amonp those thieves, the nine fip- 
tiros, who seemed every eveninp to do .soinetliinp new to 
disptii.se themsidves and Imllle reeopnition. Ibit at last 
1 bepan, in a purblitul propmp wa,v, to reail, write, and 
eipher on the ver_\ smallest seale. 

Middy was Mr. \Vo|)s!e's pr<-nt-nimt's pmndihiuphter; I 
confe.ssed mv.self ipiite iiiietpial to the worKinp out of the 
problem, what nd.itioii she was to Mr Wopsle. 

The cdticntioiinl .scheme or eotirse esfalilishcd by Mr. 
Wops)*''s preat-aiint lliav be n-solved into the followinp 
synopsis- 'I'he pujiils ate apples and ]>nt straws down one 
aiiotiier'.s b:u Ks, until Mr Wopsle's pieat-aiiiit etilli'etcd 
her eiierpies, and nnide an tii<lisei iminale totter at them 
with a bireh ro<l. After rei-eivinp the eharpe with every 
mark of di-rision. the pupils formed in line iiikI biij^/iiiply 
passed n rappeil Isxik from hand to h:nid. Tlie book had 
an el|>hulH>t in it, some fliriires mid tables, and a little 
spellinp- that is to snv , it had liml once As soon ns this 
volume liepan to cireulide, Mr. Wopsle’s preat-uunt foil 
into n state of eonin. nrisinp either from sleep or a rhen- 
matic iiaroxysm. The tiupiis then entered anionp them- 
aelvea ti]>on a «*om[ieti1ive examination on the subject of 
boota, with the view of nscertnininp who could tread Iho 
liardeat U{¥m wIium* ttM>K. This mental exeroitM' Inated 
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until nkUly macU* a rush at them and distrihuteil three 
defaced llibles (shajied as if the^ iiad iMjen unskilfully cut 
off the c‘huni]>ed «‘nd of aomethin^), more illegibly printed 
at the iM'st tiuiii any curiosities of literature 1 ha\e since 
met with, six-ctlcd all o\cr with iron mould, and ha\iup 
various s)M*ciiuciis of the inwct world smashed between 
their lenses. '1 his jiait of the course was usually lipht- 
eued b_\ seicial sintrle combats betweiui liiddy and refrac- 
tory KtudeiitK When th<‘ fifjhts were over, Ibddy gtive 
out the number of a pape, and then v^e all read aloud 
what we could - or vshiit we couldn’t — in a friphtfiil 
chorus; Biddv Icadiiif^ with a hip-h shrill monotonous 
voile, and none of ii.s lutviii),' the least notion of. or rever- 
enee for, what we were teadinp alxnit tVhen tins horrible 
dm bad lasted a eertain time, it meebanieallv awoke Mr. 
Wopsle's preiit-aiiiit, who stappered at a boy fortuitously, 
and pulled his ears. 'I'his w.is understood to terminate 
the eoiirsi' for the eveninir and we emeiped into the air 
with slineks of intelleetu.il victory. 

The reasons for (Ic'crilunp this -cliool wcie to renew 
the attack on hail private schooK. oonihictcd witliout any 
stnfi' control anil no supi'rvisiun or insiiection by com- 
petent oiheers. tn show the need of bcttiT appliances and 
te.xt-hooks, and to Iciieh the utter folly of allowing pnpila 
to try to read an.v book, espoeiallv the Bible, without 
understandinp what tliey were reading. Incidentally 
Dickens taught tliiit to u-e the Bilile as it was Urcd in 
Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt’s ‘-cbool develops a lack of rev- 
erence for it. Tlic evil of eoriM»ral piini'-bnieut of the 
imliseriniinafe and irreiriibir kind eoinos in for a share 
of condemnation in this wn-tclicd school. 

Dickens n-tumed to the attack on bad private schools 
in Our Mutual Friend. Tie had nindc a thorough .study of 
the evening .m-IiooIs conducted in Lond'in — conducted 
many of them by organizations with pood intentions. 

There an* a good nuiii.v Sundav scliools vet which in 
some resp<H*t« are open to the critici.sins made of Charley 
llexam’s first school. 

I'he school at which younp Charley Ilexnm had first 
leBm«*d from a laiok — the strei'ts lioinp, for {>u]>ils of his 
degrt'C, the great pre[>amtory estaVilishinent, in which 
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very much that is never unlearne<l is learned* without and 
before book- -was a misembic loft in an unsavoury yard. 
Its atmosphere was oppressive and disag-reeable; it was 
crowtle<i, noisy, and confusinp; half the pupils drop(K*d 
asleep, or fell into a state of stiipef.ielion; the other half 
ke]>t them in either eoiulition In inaintaiiiinf; a liionot- 
onous droning' noise, as if they were |HTforniing, out of 
time and tune, on a ruder sort of hagpii»e. The teachers, 
animated solely by good intentions, hud no idea of execu- 
tion. and a lanioiituble jumble was the upshot of their 
kind endeavours 

It was a school for all ages aiul for both sexes. The 
latter were kept ajuirt, and the former were {lartitioiied 
off into sijiinre aRsoitnieiils itii! all the place was jier- 
vaded by a griiul.t ludicrous pictiuicc that every piljiil 
was childiHh and iiinixcnt This jireteiice, much favoureil 
by the lady visHors, led to the ghnstlir-st iibsunlities. 
Young women, old iii the viees of the eomnioiie.st and 
worst life, were exjM'eted to jirofess themselves enthralled 
by the gixid child's l«x>k, the Ailveiiturcs of Little Mar- 
gery, who resided in the village cottage by the mill; se- 
vcrelj' rejiroved and morally sfpinslied the miller, when 
ahe was live aiul tie was fifty; divided her jsirriilge with 
singing birds; denied herself a new nankeen iKUinet, on 
'the ground tliut tlie tuinips did not wear nankeen hoii- 
nets, jieitiier did the sheep, wlio ate tliein; w lio pinitcil 
straw and delivered tlic dreariest orations to all cornerK, at 
all sot ts of nnseasonable limes So iinwieliiy young 
dredgers aiul hulking mudlarks wen- referrevl to the ex- 
|XTienees of Thomas Twopence, who. having resolved not 
to rob (under eircninstunees of uiieoiinnon atrocity) hin 
lartuular friend and Ih iiefaetor. of eight4-cn|)eiiee, pres- 
4‘lilly «-ume into sujsTiiatnrnl |Miss<-ssion of three and six- 
jience, and lived a shining light ever afterward. (Note, 
tliat the Is-iiefai-for eaine to ii*» goiwl ) .‘M-verid swagger- 
ing sinners had written their own luograjihies in the same 
strain; it always ap|M-Hring from tlie lesHons of thow- very' 
Ixiastful js-rsona tiiat you were to tlo gcKsi, not la-enuse it 
teas good, but because you were to make a good thing of 
it. Contrariw'ise, the aiiiill pupils were taught to read (if 
they could learn) out of the New TeHtamcnt; and by dint 
of Mtumiding over fiie syllables and kc-eping their bewil* 
dered ey<*« on the particular syllubles coming round to 
their turn, were us absolutely ignorant of the aubihne 
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history as iT they hatl never seen or heartl of it. An ex- 
ceedingly and confoundmgly i)ert)lextng jumble of a 
school, in fact, where l>laek spirits and gray, red spirits 
and white, jiiinbleti, jumbled, jumbled, jumbled, jumbled 
every night. And partieularly every .Sunday niglit. For 
then an nieiined iilaiie of unfortunate infants would be 
lianded over to tlie prosiest and worst of all the teachers 
with good intentions, whom iioliody older would endure. 
Who, taking hiH stand on the floor before them, as ciiief 
executioner, would be attended Ity a conventional volun- 
teer lioy as exeeul loner's assistant When and where it 
hrst la'caine the conventional svsteni that a weaiv or in- 
attentive infant in a class must have its face smoothed 
ilowiiwtird witli a hot hand, or when or wliere the con- 
ventional volunteer hoy fiist la-held such svsteni in oja*ra- 
tioii, and lieeaiiie iiitlatned with a saered /eal to admin- 
ister It, matter.s not. it was tin- funetion of ttie chief 
e.xeeutioner to hold forth, and it was the funetion of the 
acolyte to dart at sleeping inf.iiits, j awning infants, rest- 
less infants, wlunijicring infants, and smootii their 
wretelied faces, sonietiineH witli one hand, as if he were 
anointing them tor a wlusker; sometimes with both 
hands, ajiplied after tlie fashion of hhnkers. And so tin- 
jiiinble would lie in ai-tion in this department for a mortal 
hour: the exponent drawling on to iny deiin-rr cliilderren- 
err, let us say for exiimple, aliout the beautiful com.ng to 
the sepulehre; and repeating the word sepulehre (eoinmoiily 
used unioiig infants) live hiindn-d times and never once hint- 
ing what It nieiiiif, the conventional Ian sinooihing away 
right and left, us an iiifnililile eoiiimentnrv ; the whole hot- 
betl of tiuslied and exluiusled infants exelianging measles, 
rashes, whooping-cough, fever, and stomach disorders, as 
if th«>y "cie ussi-nihled m High Market for the purpose. 

Even in this temple of gooil intentions, an exception- 
ally sharp Isiy eveeptioiiullv deteriiiiiied to learn, could 
learn somelhing, and, haxing learned it, couhl impart it 
so murh iK-tter than the teiieliers; ns Is-ing more knowing 
tlian they, and not nt the disadvantage in xvhich they 
stcKxl toward the shrewder pupils. In this wax it had come 
about that Charley lle.xam had risen in the jumble, taught" 
in the jumble, and lieen received from the jumble into a 
better school. 

Dickens slanglitered evils by wholes.sle in this brief 
descriplion. The iiiHuenoe of tbe great preparatory estab- 
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hshmpnt, the street, was brought to the notice of think- 
ing p«?ople. 

The ne<-d of ventilation was pointed out, and the evil 
of crowding a large number of pupiLs into poorly ven- 
tilated rooms was made very clear. “Half the pupils 
dropped asleeji, or fell into a state of waking Btuiiefac- 
tion.” 

The teachers were untrained. “They wen* animated 
8olel.> by gooil intentions, and had no idea of I'xeeutiou.” 
The consequence was a lamentable jumble. 

The st'puration of the si-xes was not approved. 

The .stupid blunder of treating all pupil.s alike, with- 
out regard to heredity, environineiit, or pn'.t exix'rienee. 
is aptly earieatiir«-d in giving the Adventures of Little 
ilargery and the Kxperu-nei's of 'I'lioina-s Twopence to 
young women old in vice and to young male criminals in 
order to rt'form them. 

Iiieideiitallv lu* tlisapproves of sueli literature for any 
childnui, and al.so of the autobiogriijihies of “sivaggering 
sinners.” 

The error jiointed out in Pip’s ediieatioii of using the 
New Testament as a book from which pupils should be 
taught how to read is emphnsi/,ed “ ]5\ dint of stum- 
bling oviT the hvllables and kteping tbeir bewildered 
e.ves on the jiartieular syllables eoining lound to tlimr turn, 
they w’ere as absolutely ignorant of the sublime history 
as if they lin<l never Msui or hi'Urd of il.” 

He critieiwd severely the (dd eiislom of giving least 
attention to the choice of a teacher for the little ones. 
The old theory was- they can not learn mueh any way; 
ariylnidy will do to leueh them. “The luelined plane of 
unfortunate infants would bt' handed over to the proaiest 
and worst of all the teachers of good intentions, whom 
nobody older would endure.” 

The dreadful practice, still kept up in some heathen- 
producing Sunday wTiools, of having an “executioner’s 
assistant to keep order,” is .severely condemned. “ It was 
the function of the acolyte to dart at sleeping infants, 
restless infants, whimraTing infants, and smooth their 
wretched faces.” Thi* irritating influen(>« of this opera- 
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tion on the suffering infants and the degrading effect on 
the executioner’s assistant himself are clearly indicated. 

But the greatest cruelty was in having the infants 
talked at in a droning voice for an hour by the chief 
executioner in a vf>ice that would sometimes deaden, 
bomctimcs irritate their nervous sj stems, and in language 
they could not comprehend, about subje-ets entirely for- 
eign to their t“X{M*rieiiees. 

The danger of spreading contagious diseases in such 
badly ventilated schools was shown. Itickens was a 
leader in the de]>urtment of saiulatiun both in homes and 
in schools. 

The schools taught by Bradley Headstone and Miss 
Pweher were 

newly built, and there were so many like them all over 
the eountry, that one might haie thought the whole, were 
hut one restless ediliee witli the locomolne gift of .Mad- 
din’a palace. 

All things in these k< hoed.s — huildings. teachers, and 
piijiils — were aeiording to pattern, and engendered in the 
light of the latest (io.s(H’1 according to Monotony. 

These brief desiTiptions contained volumes of protest 
against the dead uniformity of wdiool aroliitecture, and 
against the sacntice of individuality in schools. There 
nit’ no other buildings in whieli there sbould lie more care 
taki’ii to have truly artistic architecture than in schools, 
because the children are influenecd so mueh by their en- 
vironment. (Correct taste may lie formed more easily and 
more definitely by making the places in which children 
sjK'iid so much of their lives truly artistic than by study- 
ing the best authorities. The child's spirits should be 
toned by the colouring of the walls of the schoolroom, 
and by the pictures, statues, and other artistic articles 
around them. 

The phrase “ (losix'l according to Monotony ” is one 
of the most effective phrases ever used to describe the 
destruction of individuality. 

The Peeeher-Headstone schools were described as one 
of several protests against separating little girls from 
little boys in schools. 

10 
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Phoebe, the happy young woman, who had never been 
able to sit up since she had been dropped by her mother 
when she was in a fit, is one of the sweetest of the char- 
aoters of Dickens. She lay on a coucli as high as tho win- 
dow and enjoyed the viev\ as she made lace. She taught 
a little school part of the day, and when Ihirbox Brothers 
was at Mugby Junction he heard the children singing in 
the school, and watched them trooping home happily 
till he became so interested in what was going on in the 
little cottage that he went in to investigate. lie found 
a small but very clean room, with no one there but Phielie 
lying on her couch, lie asked her if she was learned in 
the new system of te.tehing, iin lining tlio kindi igarteii 
system, because he had heard her children singing as he 
pas9«*d. 

“ No,” she Kfiid, '* T am terv fond of children, hut I 
know nothing of 1 eti<"liing, Iteyond tin* mtere^t I hu\o in 
it, and tlie pleasure it goes me, when tliev learn. I hu%c 
only read and Ix-eii fidd alnnit the new s\ stem It seemed 
so pretty and pleasant, and to treat them so like the merry 
robins tliey are, tliiit 1 look up witli it in m> little way. 
My school 18 a pleasure to me. 1 began it, when 1 was 
hut a eliild, heeau.se it hrought me and other ehihlren into 
conipaiiv, don’t you se»* / I eaiiy it on still, Ihtimi.s** it 
keeps children alxiiit me. 1 do it as lo\e, not as work.” 

What a Ix’aufiful school! What an ideal spirit for 
every true teacher! What a wi-e man Dickens wois to 
reveal sf> much swfsdness and trncii<-s.s in the lifi* of such 
a woman us Pho-hc ! Wiicn Plnrbc hud overcome her 
restrictions so triumphantly, sun-Iy every otic who dan's 
to teach should try to rise ahovc ja rsoiuil infirmities, and 
treat children like the “merry’ robins that they are,” 

The Holiday Romance, in which three young children 
write romances for the tsiificntion of their adult friends 
and relntive.s, to show how adult treatment impresses 
young children, is usually rt>gardcd as merely an exquisite 
piece of humour. In writing to Mr. Fields about the 
story Dickens said : “ It made me laugh to that extent, 
that my people here thought I was out of my wits, until 
I gave it to them to read, when they did likewise.” 
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There is more jjhilosophy than fun in these stories, 
however, and when carefully studied they should aid in 
the ‘^education of the grown-up people” — not merely 
the “ grown-ups ” for wlmm they were intended, but 
all “grown-ups.” This is esptvialls true of the last 
story, written by Mis» Nettie Ashford, aged “ hulf-past- 
si\.” 

The story is about Mrs. Lemon's school and Mrs. 
Orange’s family. 

“ The grown-up people ” w(-re the children in Nettie’s 
storj’, and the ehildien were the managers of all things at 
home and at .school. 

Mrs. Orange w<'nt to Mrs. l..i‘inon’s and told her that 
“her children were g<‘ttiiig positively too much for 
her.” Rlie had two pannf.s, two intimate fnend.s of theirs, 
one godfather, two godmothers, and an aunt. She 
wished to smul tlusu to school, bt'canso they were “ getting 
too much for her.” Many real mothers give the same 
reason. 

“ lla\e you as many as eight \neanei«*«‘’ ” 

" f haw just eight, mu'uin,” said Mrs. Lemon. 

“ C'ortKirnl punishint-iit dispensed with?” 

" Why, we do oe<-asionull\ shake," said Mrs. I/emon, 
" and we have slapp«“d. Hut only ui extreme eases,” 

Mrs. Orange was shown through the school, and 
had the bad “grown-ups” pointed out to her and 
their evil projicnsities esplaiiiod to her in their hearing, 
as naturally a.s in a real school. She decided to send 
her family, and went homo with lu r bnhy — which was 
a doll — saying, “ Tliese troublesome troubles are got rid 
of. please the pigs.” 

A small party for the grown-iip children was given 
by Mrs. AHcumpaine, and the arrangements made for the 
adults, and the ways in which they were treattnl by their 
child masters, and the eriticism.s on the way the seniors 
behaved arc all instructive to thoughtful parents. The 
real things that adult people say and do appear delight- 
fully stupid or exquisitely silly wheu made to appear as 
said and done by children. 
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When Mr. nml Mrs. Ornnpc were going home they 
passed the establishment of Mis. Leiuou, and necessarily 
thought of their eight adult pupils who were there. 

“1 wonder, James, di-ai,” said Mrs. Oiange, looking up 
at the window, “whether the precious children are 
asleep! " 

"1 don't care much whether they are or not, myself,” 
said Mr. Oiaiigc 

“James, dear! ” 

“ You dote upon them, you know,” said Mr. Oiunge. 
“That’s another thing.” 

“ 1 do,” said Mrs Orange rapturously. “ Oh, I do! ” 

“ I don't," said Mr Oiange. 

"lint, I was thinking, James, Ime,” said Mrs. Orange, 
prt'ssiiig his arm, “whether our ilcar. goiai. kiiiil Mrs. 
Lemon would lik»- them to stay the holiday.s with her." 

"if she was paid lor it, 1 d.iie say she would,” said Mr. 
Orange. 

“ 1 adore them. Jtinies,” said Mrs Orange, " hut suppose 
we jiay her, then ” 

This was what hnuight the eoiintry to such |K'rfe<>- 
tioTi, and made it such a (Ulightful pi. ice to Ine in. The 
growii-uji jM-opie (that would Im- in other eountiies) siaiii 
left off being allowed tiny holidays after .Mr. and -Mrs. 
Orange tried the e\|K-riiiient ; and the children (that 
W’ould be in other countries) kejit them at school ns long 
as e\er they lixed, ami made them do whatexer they were 
told. 

This sltiry was written about two years before the 
death of Dickens, so it represents his maturest thought. 
Its great fiindiinieiital motive wa- I'nK-bcrs motto, 
“Come, let us live with our ehildren.” It w'us a treneh- 
ant, though humorous <Titieism of the methods of 
treating ehildren practised by adults, at home and at 
school. Mrs. Orange’s adoration for ehildren, while at the 
same time she was proposing to keep them at school dur- 
ing the holidays, i.s very suggestive to those mothers who 
in sfX'iety talk so much about their “ precious darlings,” 
but who keep them in the nursery so that they have no 
share in the family life. The practice of calling children 
bad and describing their supposed evil propensities in the 
presence of others is also condemned in this story. 
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One of the very best of the stories of Diekens to show 
his perfect sympathy with boyliood is the story told by 
Jemmy Jackman Lirnpcr about “ the boy who went to 
school in Kutlaudshire.” 

It reveals the feelings of boys to the “Tartars” who 
teach school, as the boys, when they got control, put the 
Tartar into confinement and “ forced him to eat the boys’ 
dinners and drink half a cask of their beer every day.” 

It reveals, too, the psychological condition of a healthy 
boy just entering the adolescent period, if he has been 
fortunate enough to have had a life of love and freedom 
at home; with his heart filled with love for the school- 
master’s daughter Seraphina, and his mind filled with 
hopeful dreams of success, and triumph, and fortune, and 
hapjiiness ever afterward, not excluding those who had 
nurtured him, but sharing all with them, and finding his 
greatest joy in their affectionate pride at his success. 
Blesserl is the boy who has such glorious experiences 
and sucli hopeful dreams in his later boyhood and on- 
ward, and thriee bh'sst'd is he who finds in parenthood 
hearts so reverently sympathetic that it is natural for 
the young heart to overflow into them. 

“ But such dreams can never conic true.” They arc 
true. Nothing is ever more true for the stage of evolu- 
tion in which they naturally fill the life of the child. 
To stop them is a crime; to shut them up in the heart 
of the boy or girl makes them a source of great danger 
instead of an essential element in the ennoblement of char- 
acter. 

L<’t the hoy dream on, and help him to dream by sym- 
pathetically sharing his visions with him. His own 
visions and the most w'onderful visions of heroism and 
adventure dreamed by the beat authors should fill his life 
during the most important stage of his growth, adoles- 
cence. when the elements of his manhood are rushing 
into his life and require an outlet in the ideal life as a 
preparation for the real life of later days. 

Dickens recognises, too, in this story the great truth 
80 little used by edueators, that the child’s imagination is 
not restricted by any conditions of impossibility or by 
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any laws of Nature or of man. The ideal transcends the 
real, the desired is accomplished. Development is rapid 
under such conditions. 

“And was there no quarrelling.” asked Mrs. larriiier, 
" after the l>oy and his luiy friend had pinned hiph re- 
nown, and unlimited stores of pohl, and had married 8*“ra- 
phina and her sister, and hud come to live with (Iran and 
(lodfather forever, and the stor\ was ended?” 

“ No' Nohod^l ever qiiurrelleii " 

“And did the money never melt awny'*” 

“No' NoImvIv could ever sjieiiti it all.” 

“And did none of them ever prow older’’” 

“ No! NoIkmIv ever pievv older after that.” 

“ .\nd did none of them ever die’*” 

“ O, no, no, no, (irnn! ” exclaimed our dear hoy, layinp 
his cheek upon her Iirenst, iiiid diuvvnip her closer to him. 
“ Nobody ever died ” 

“Ah, Major, .Major! ’’ says Mrs Lirriper, smilmp hc- 
nipnly upon me, “ this heats our stones Let us end with 
the Boy’s Story, Major, for the Boy's Story is the lK*8t that 
is ever told.” 

Miss Pupfortl’s school in Tom Tiddler’s Ground re- 
veals the foolish conventional formalism of some teachers 
before their pupils; <>xposes the pndences of some teachers 
in private schools—” .Mi?,., J’upfords assistant with the 
I’arisian accent, who m ver conversed with a Piirisinn and 
never was out of Kiipland”; and eondemiis (he practice 
of sendinp men* cluldrin lonp distances from home to 
be trained and educated; “Kitty IviminiH-ns Imd to re- 
main behind in Miss Piipford’s '.clmol diirinp the holidays, 
because her friends and relations were all in India, far 
away.” 

In Edwin Drood Dickens had hepun a description of 
the school: “ On the trim pate inclosinp the court.yard of 
which is a resplendent brass plate 6ashinR forth the leg- 
end; 'Seminary for Young Ijsdies. Miss Twinkleton.”' 

The chief thing revealed by the brief description given 
of it is the formal conventionality of most teachers in 
such institutions, the unreality of manner and tone and 
character shown by most teachers in the schoolroom. 
How much greater Miss Twinkleton’s power would 
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have been to help in developing human hearta and heads, 
if she could have been more truly human during the dayl 
She did not de<‘eive the young ladies either by her form- 
alism. They merely said, “ What u pretendiug old thing 
Miss Twiriklcton la ! ” 

When the rumour of the quarrel between Neville Land- 
less and Edwin Drood reached the seminary, and began 
to cause dangerous excitement among the young ladies, 
Mi-ss Twinkleton deemed it her duty to quiet their minds. 

It was resened for Miss Twinkleton to tone down the 
public mind of the Nuns’ House. That lady, therefore, 
entering in a btiilely manner what jilelieians might ha\e 
railed the selioolrooni, but what, m the patrician language 
of the head of the Niin.s’ lloiihe, was eiijihuistieally, not to 
bay roundaboutedly, denoniinuted ’’the apartment allotted 
to 8tud^>,'’ and saying with a forensic air, “ Laiiies! ” all 
rose. .Mrs. Tisher at the s,inie tune groiiju'd herself behind 
her chief, as representing Queen Klizabeth’s first hi.storic..I 
female friend at Tilbury Fort. Muss Twinkleton then pro- 
ceeded to remark that Humour. Indies, hod been repre- 
sented by the Hard of .\%on— needh'ss were it to mention 
the immortal Shakes|ware, also called the Swan of his na- 
tive river, not iinprotinbly with some reference to the an- 
cient superstition that that bud of graceful jiluniage (Miss 
Jennings will please stand upright) sung sweetly on the 
approach of death, for whicli we ha\e no ornithological 
authority — Humour, hulies, hud lieen n'presenled by that 
bard — hem! — 

“ Who drew 
'I’lie celebrated .lew,” 

ns painted full of tongues. Riimonr in Ctoisterham 
(Miss Ferdinand will honour me with her attention) was 
no exception to the great limner’s jiortrait of Rumour else- 
where. A slight ftnr^tx between two young gentlemen oc- 
curring last night within a hundred miles of these peace- 
ful walls (Miss Ferdinand, being apparently incorrigible, 
will have the kindness to write out this evening, in the 
original language, the first four fables of our vivacious 
neighbour, Monsieur lai Fontaine) had been very grossly 
exaggerated by Humour’s voice. In the first alarm and 
anxiety arising from our sympathy with a sweet young 
friend, not wholly to be dissociated from one of the gladi- 
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atorB in the bloodless arena in question (the impropriety 
of Miss Reynolds’s appearing to stub herself in the band 
with a pin is far too obNious. ami Uki glaringly unladylike 
to be pointed out), we deseentled from our niaideii ele\a- 
tion to discuss this uneongentul and this untit theme. Ue- 
sixinsible luquiiies ha\ing assured us that it was but one 
of thoM> “airy nothings” {Hunted at by the poi't (whose 
name and date of birth Miss (iiggles will supply within 
half an hour), we would now discard the subject, and eon- 
eentrate our niiiuls uiwii the grateful labours of the day. 

The unnatural formalism of her maimer and her lan- 
guage are projterly held up to ridicule by Diekens. 

lie incideutally sluiws the great liliintier of iiitornipt- 
ing a lesson to censure a pupil, the weakness of having 
to demand attention, and the error of jniinshing by im- 
positions to be memorized or written. What a ternhio 
misuse It is of the literature that should iilwujs be attrac- 
tive and inspiring to have it associated with punishment! 
Ho exposes the greater crime of tiiaking children commit 
to memory acleetions from the Ilihle a.s a iiunishmcnt in 
Dombey and Son, and the association of the Bible with 
tasks in Our Mutual FihikI. 

The Schoolboy's Story deals with the prolih'ins of nu- 
trition, coereion, robbing a hoy of Jim holidajs, (he dec- 
laration of |K‘rp<’tual warfare betwiam {lUiuK and teachers 
in the olden days, and the surprise of the hoys when they 
found that one of their teachers had u tnie and tender 
heart (what a commeiilary on tenehers that hoys should 
be surprised at their being true and good!), and how to 
treat children as Old (’heeseman did, when he inherited 
his fortune and iiiarrieil Jane, and look tlu' diseonsolate 
boys home to his own house, when they were eoudi-mned 
to spend their holidays at school. 

In Our School the chief pedagogical lessons arc: 
the man’s remembranw’ of the pug dog in the entry at 
the first school he attended, and his utter forgetfulness 
of the mistress of the establishment; the folly of ex- 
ternal polishing or memory polishing on which “the 
rnat has long since accumulated”; the gross wrong of 
blowing an ignorant and brutal man to he a teacher — 
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“ The only bronchos of education with which the master 
showed the least acquaintance wt're ruling and corporally 
punishing the doKdening injustice of showing par- 
tiality, whether on account of a boy’s parentage or for 
any other reason; sympathy for “holiday stoppers”; the 
interest all children should take in kee])ing and training 
pet animals; the advantages to boys of having to con- 
struct “houses and instruments of jicrformance ” for 
these p<'ts — “ some of thosi^ who made houses and in- 
vented appliances for their performing mice in school 
have since made railroads, engines, and telegraphs, the 
chairman has erected mills and bridges in Australia ”; the 
fact that “we all liked Alaxby the tutor, for he had a 
good knowledge of boys”; and that teachers should be 
very particular about their personal neatness, because 
children note so accurately every detail of dress and man- 
ner. This is shown by the reminiscences about Maxby, 
the Latin master, and the dancing master. The ungen- 
erous rivalry often existing between sehools. and schools 
of thought, too, was pointed out: “There was another 
school not far off, and of course our school could have 
nothing to say to that school. It is mostly the way with 
schools, whether of luiys or mmi.” 

“ The world had little reason to be proud of Our 
School, and h.as done much better since in that way, and 
will do far better yet." This closing sentence of the 
sketch is very suggestive. 

T)ick(-n.s (h-s<'ribed (tne school that he visited in Amer- 
ica m his American Notes, evidently in order to show the 
n«'ed of more care than was tlwn tukoii in the choice of 
matter for the pupils to read. 

I was only present in one of these e.stublishments dur- 
ing the hours of instriu’lion In the boys’ department, 
whieh was full of little urehins (varjing in their agea, I 
should .say, from six years old to ten or twelve), the 
master offered to institute an evtemjKirnry examination 
of the pupils in algebra, a proposal which, as I was by no 
means eonfident of niy ability to detect mistakes in that 
science, I declined with some alarm. In the girls’ school 
reading was proposed, and as 1 felt tolerably equal to that 
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art I expressed iny willingness to hear a class. Books 
w'ere distributed accordingly, and some half do/.eii gills 
relieved each other in reading paragraph.s from English 
history. But it seemed to be a.dry compilation, infliiitcly 
above their {lowers; and when they hud blundered through 
three or four dreary pa.sbiiges concerning the treaty of 
Amiens, and other thnibiig topics of the same iiutuic 
(obiiously without cani{irchendiiig ten words), 1 ex{>re8aed 
mjself quite satisiled. It is \cr.\ possible that they only 
mounted to this exalted staie in the ladder of leariiiiig for 
the astonishment of a visitor, and that at other times they 
keep u|Hin its lower rounds, but 1 should haie been nuuh 
better {ileased and satisfied if 1 had heaid them exercised 
in sim{)ler lessoii.s, which they uiuh-rstood. 

“The world has done hctliT since, and will do far 
better yet” in the choice of reading mutter for children. 

The school recalled hy memory in conneidion with the 
other ghosts of his chihlhoiHl in The Haunted House was 
described briefly, but the description is full of sugges- 
tiveness. 

Then I wa*i sent to a great cold, bare si'hool of big 
boys; where e\ert thing to eat and wear was thick anil 
clumpy, without iH-iiig enough, where cverjlKnly, large 
and small, was cruel; where the Ixiys knew all alwnt the 
sale lK*fore I got there (his fatheiV furniture had been sold 
for debt), and asked me what 1 had fetidied, anil who hail 
bought me, and hooted at me, "tioing, going, gone." 

The inartistic bareness of the sihool, the tn.stele.'w 
clothing, the unattruetivo, unsatisfying fond, tlie {lervnd- 
ing atmosphere of cruelty, and the hcnrtlc«sness of the 
boys in tearing open the wounila of the sensitive new boy 
— are all condemnrd. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

MISrELLANKOLS LDLC.AT10NAL rRlNCIPlES. 

The ne*'d of npporcoption and correlation are shown 
in the result of Paul l)oinbe>’s first lessons under Miss 
Cornelia Bhniher, and in the same book in the description 
of the learniiiff Rripps carried away with him. It was like 
an ill-arranjred lu^rKajre, so tij^hlly packed that he couldn’t 
Kct at aiiythinjf he wanted. The absolute necessity for 
fixing apiKTceiitive centres of emotion and thought in 
the lives of children b.v t xporience is shown in the case 
of Xevillo Landless in Edwin Drood. lli.s earlv life had 
been so barren that, as he told his tutor, “It has caused 
me to be utterly wanting in I don’t know what emo- 
tions, or rcmombrunecs, or good in.«tincts — I have not 
oven a name for the thing, you see — that you have had to 
work ujion in other young men to whom jou have lieon 
accustomed.” 

Diekeiis emiiha-i/ed the fact that the laek of apper- 
eejitive centres of an improper kind is a great advantage. 

That heart where self has found no jilace and raised 
no throne is slow to reeogiiise its ugly preseiiee wdien 
It looks iiixin it. As one posse.s,sed of an eiil spirit was 
held in old time to la* alone eonseious of the lurking 
demon in the breasts of other men, so kindred viees know 
each other in their hiding places every day. when virtue 
is ineredulouB and blind. 

There is no more suggestive work on the contents of 
children’s minds than Bleak House. When Poor Jo was 
summoned to give evidenee at the inquest he was ques- 
tioned in regard to himself and his theology*. The re- 
sults were startling. 
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Name, Jo. Nothiiij.' elst* that he knows on. Don’t 
know that e\ervlKKly has two iinnics. Ne\er hoerd of sich 
a think. Don’t know that Jo is sliort for a loiiffer name. 
Thinks it long enoii^rli for him. Ur don’t find no fault 
with it. Sjiell it? No. Hr can’t spell it. No father, no 
mother, no friends. Ne\er been to school. What’s home? 
Knows a broom’s a br<»oni, and knows it’s wicked to tell 
a lie Don’t recollect who told him alHiut the briKini, or 
nliout the lie, but knows both Can’t exactly say what’ll 
lie done to him after he’s dead if he tells n lie to the pen- 
tlemen here, but lieheies it’ll be somethinp wery bad to 
punish him, and sene him ripht^ — and so he’ll tell the 
truth. 

Jo sweeps his eros.sinp all day lonp. uneonseious of the 
link, if any link there lie He sums up his mental con- 
dition, when asked a question, by reply inp that he “don’t 
know nothink. ” He knows that it's hard to ki'ep the 
mud off the erossinp in dirty weather, and harder still to 
live by doinp it. Nolxidy tauplit him, eien that niueh; 
he found it out. 

Jo comes out of Tom-all- Mone’s, mectinp the tardy 
moriiinp. which is always late in pettinp down there, and 
munches his dirty' bit of bread a.s he comes ninnp. His 
way lyinp throuph many streets, and the hoiist's not yet 
bcinp o|>en, he sits down to breakfast on the doorstep of 
the Society for the I’rtipapation of the (losiiel in Foreipn 
Parts, and pives it a brush when he has finished, as an 
acknowledpinent of the aei-onimiKlaTion. He admires the 
size of the ediflee, and wonders what it’s all alMiiit. He 
has no idea, poor wretch, of the spiritual destitution of a 
coral reef in the Pacific, or what it costs to look up the 
precious souls nmnnp the coi’onriuts and breadfruits. 

He pws to his erossinp, and la'pins to lay it out for 
the day. The town awakes; the prcnl leclotuiii is set up 
for its daily spin and whirl; all that nnaecoiintnble rcadinp 
and writing, which has lieen suspimded for a few hours, 
recommences. Jo and the other lower animals pet on in 
the unintellipible mess as they can. It is market day. 
The blinde<l oxen, overponded, overdriven, never piiided, 
run into wrong places and are lieaten out; and plunpe. 
red-eyed and foaminp, at stone walls; and often sorely hurt 
the Innocent, and often soixdy hurt themselves. Very like 
Jo and his order; very, very likel 

A band of muaic comes and plays. Jo listens to it. So 
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does a dog — a drover’s dog, waiting for his master outside 
a butcher’s shop, and evidently thinking about those sheep 
he has ha<l u|)on his mind for some hours, and is happily 
rid of. He* seems perplexed resjiee'ting three or four; can’t 
remember where he left them; looks up and down the 
street, ns half exis-etiiig to see th<*m astray; suddenly 
pricks up his cars and reineinbers all about it. A thor- 
oughly vagabond dog, a<*cusloined to low coinpaiiv and 
public houses; a terrific dog to sheeji; ready at a whistle to 
scamper o\er their backs, and tear out mouthfuls of their 
wool; but an educated, improved, develo[)ed dog. who has 
been taught liis ihities and knows how 1o discharge them. 
He and .lo listen to the music, probablv with much the 
haine amount of annual RatiHfaetuin . likewise, as to nwak- 
eiK'd association, aspiration, or regard, melancholy or joy- 
ful reference to things lu-iond the .sioises, they are prob- 
ably ujKiii a liar Hut, otherwise, how far alKwe the human 
listener i.s the liriite' 

Turn tluit dog^'s deseeiulaiits wild, like Jo, and in a 
very few jears they will so degenerate that thej will lose 
e\en their bark— but not then bite. 

When Lad,\ Dcillock met Jo, she asked him: 

“ Vre you the Ikiv I’ve read of in the papers?” 

”I don’t know,” .sn>s Jo. staring moodili at the veil, 
“nothink nlniut no paiierK. I don’t know uothink alwut 
nothiiik at all,” 

When Gnster. Mr. Siiagsby’s servant, got him some 

food, she said : 

“ .\re voii hungr\ ? ” 

“ .list ! ” saj H .lo, 

“What's gone of your father and your mother, eh?” 

Jo slo|iH in the middle of a bite, and hniks jK'trifieil. 
For this orphan eharg-e of the Christian saint whose shrine 
was at Tooting, has patted him on the shoulder; and it is 
the first time in his life that any dewnt hand had lieen so 
laid upon him. 

“ T never know ’d nnthink alwiit ’em,” says Jo. 

“ No more didn’t I of nihie,” cries Glister. 

When Allan Woodcourt took him to Mr. Geoi^’a and 
had his wants atfendeel lo, he told Jo to be sure and tell 
him the truth always. 
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" Wishermaydie, if I don’t.” said .To. “ I never was in 
no other trouble at all, sir — V-ept knowin’ notiiink and 
starvation.” 

When Allan saw that Jo was ncarinir the end, he said: 

“Jo! Did you ever know a pia<ier'.‘ " 

“ Never know’d nothink, sir.” 

“ Not so much na one short prayer? ” 

“ No, sir. Nothink at all. Mr. Chudbaiul he was 
a-prayin’ wunst at Mr. Snaffsby’s and 1 heertl him, but he 
sounded as if he wos n-sfK'akin’ to hisself, and not to me. 
lie prayed a lot, but 1 couldn't make out nothink on it. 
Different times, there was other penlnien eoine tiown Tom- 
all-.Mone’s n-prayin’, but they all mostly sed as the t’other 
wuns prayed wroiifr, and all'inostly soiiniled to 1«- a-talkm’ 
to theirsebes, or a-passm' bl.iiae on the t'otluTs. and not 
a-talkin' to u.s ir< iie\er know'd nothink. I never know’d 
what it vvob all aljout." 

No? Mr. Ohadbuiid, your lonir s<*rtnon ahont “ tlie 
Terewth ” found no place tn Jo in wlueh to rest, nothing 
to which it ooukl attach itself. No wonder he went 
asleep. He had no apperceptive centres in Ins exjx-rienct* 
or his traimug to which your kind of religious teaching 
was related. 

Poor Jo! He wa.s the first great illustration, and he 
is still the best, of the great pedngogieul truth, that w« 
«>e. and liear, and utiderstaiul in all that is around us only 
what corresponds to what we are within; that our power 
to .sc*e, and hear, and understand increnst's u.s our inner 
life is cuUun*d and deveiojHsl; im<! that a life as barren 
as that of the great class of whom Jo was made the type 
makes it impossible to comprehend any teaching of an 
abstract kind. This revelatnm is of course most valuable 
to primary teachers in cities. 

Dickens showed his wonderful insight into the most 
profound problems of psychology in his great character 
Rke.tch of poor Jo. He agreed with Herhart regarding 
the philosophy of apperception so far as it relat'd to in- 
tellectual culture, but he painted Jo entirely out of har- 
mony with Herbart’s jisychology in relation to soul de- 
velopment. After describing Mr. ('hadbund’s sennun on 
“Terewth” Dickens says; 
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All this time Jo has been standing on the spot where 
he woke up, ever picking liis cap, and putting bits of fur 
in his mouth, lie spits them out with a remorseful air, 
for he feels that it is in his nature to be an unimprovable 
reprobate, and it’s no good his trying to keep awake, for 
hf won’t never know nothink. Though it may 1k“, Jo, that 
there is n history so interesting and affecting eien to minds 
us near the brutes as thine, recording deeds done on this 
earth for common men, that if the Chadliands, removing 
their own persons from the light, would but show it thee 
in sim|)le reverence, would but leave it unimproved, would 
but regard it as being eloquent enough without their mod- 
est aid -it might hold thee awake, and thou might learn 
from it yet! 

Jo never heard of any such liook. Its compilers, and 
the lleverend ('hadhand, are all one to him — eveept that he 
knows the lievereiid Chiidband, and would rather run av\u_v 
from him for an hour than hear him talk for five minutes. 

When Jo wna eating at Mr. Snngsby’s he stopped in 
ihe niuUllo of his bite and looked petrified, because Guster 
patted him on the shoulder. “It was the first time in his 
life that any decent hand had In'en so laid upon him.” 

In J'he Haunted Man the si.x-year-uld child was de- 
scribed as “ a baby savage, a young monster, a child who 
had never Is-en a child, a creature who might live to take 
the outward fonii of man, but who, within, would live and 
jKirish a mere beast.” 

Hugh, the siileiulid young animal who was John Wil- 
let’s stable boy in Barnaby Budge, was as deficient of rao.st 
intellectual and spiritual apperceptive centres as poor Jo. 
When Mr. Chester asked him las name he replied: 

"I’d tell it if I could. I can’t. ] have always been 
eiilled Hugh; nothing more. 1 never knew nor saw, nor 
thought aliout a father; and I was a Iwy of si\ — that’s not 
very old — when they hung my mother up at Tyburn for 
a couple of thousand of men to stare at. They might have 
let her live. She was poor enough.” 

Little George Silverman’s mind was almost a blank 
•when his mother and father died. He had been brought 
up in a cellar at Pri'ston. He hardly knew what sunlight 
•was. His mother’s laugh in her fever scared him, bo- 
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cause it was the first launch he had ever heard. When dis- 
covered alone with the bodies of his father and mother in 
the cellar, one of the horrified bystanders said to him: 

“ Do you know your father and mother are both dead 
of fever?” and he replied. 

“I don’t know what it is to be dead. I am' hungry’ 
and thirsty.’’ 

After be had lieen supplied with food and drink ho 
told Mr. Ilawkyard that “he didn’t feel cold, or hungry, 
or thirsty,” and in relating the story in manhood he said: 

That was the whole round of human feelings, as far 
as 1 knew, except the pain of Wing beaten. To that time 
I had never had the faintest impression of duty I had no 
knowledge whatever tliat tliere was anything lovely in tliin 
life. W’lien I had oi'easionnlly slunk up the eelliir steps into 
the street, and glared in at shop windows, 1 had done so 
with no higher feelings than vv<> iniiy sup|)oM’ to aiiiinate a 
mangy young dog or wolf eul) It i.« eipially tlie fact that 
I had never been alone, in tlie sense of bolding unseltish 
converse with myself. I liiul Ihoui solitary often etiougii, 
but nothing better. 

Redlaw, in The Haunted Man, .said to the poor boy 
who came to his room; 

“ Wlmt is your name?” 

“ flot none.” 

“ Where do yon live ? ” 

“Live! What's that?” 

Such pictures were not drawn to entertain, or to add 
artistic effiTt to his stories. They were written to tench 
the world of wealth and culture that all around it were 
thousands of human souls with as little opportunity for 
development as young animals have; with defined apper- 
ceptive centres of cold, hunger, thirst, and pain only. 

Dickens makes a strong contrast In’twecn the condition 
of the mental and spiritual appcrceptivo centres in the 
city hoy as compared with tlie country boy, in a conversa- 
tion between Phil Squod and Mr. (leorgc. 

“And so, Phil.” says George of the Rliooflng' Gallery, 
after several turns in silence, “you were dreaming of the 
country last night? ” 
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Phil, by the bye, fsaid as much, in a tone oi surprise, as 
he scrambled out of bed. 

•• Yes, ffuv’ner.” 

“What HUS it like?” 

“1 hardly know \\hat it was like, guv’ner,” said Phil, 
considering. 

“How did you know it was the country?” 

“ On account of the grass, 1 think. And the swans upon 
it,” says Phil, after further consideration. 

“ What were the swans doing on the grass? ” 

“ They was n-eutmg of it, I expect,” says Phil. 

“The country,” sa^s Mr. (Jeorge, plying his knife and 
fork; “why, 1 suppose you neier clapped your eyes on the 
country, Phil?” 

" 1 see the marshes once,” said Phil, contentedly eating 
bis breakfast. 

“ What uiarshes ? ” 

“ The marshes, commander,” returns Phil. 

“ Where are they ? ” 

“ I don’t know where they are,” says Phil; " but I see 
'em, guv’ner. They wa.s flat. And miste.” 

Governor and commander are interchangeable terms 
with Phil, expn^ssive of the same respect and deference, 
and applicable to nobody but Mr. George. 

“ I was Ixirn in the country, Phil.” 

“ Was you, indeed, commander? ” 

" Yes. And bred there.” 

I’liil elevates his one eyebrow, and after respectfully 
staring at his master to express interest, swallows a great 
gulp of coffee, still staring at him. 

“ There’s not a bird's note that 1 don’t know,” says Mr. 
George. " Not many an English leaf or berry that I 
couldn’t name. Not many a tree that I couldn’t climb yet, 
if 1 was put to it, 1 was a real country boy once. My 
good mother lived in the country. l>o you want to see the 
country, Phil?” 

“ N-no, I don’t know as I do. particular.” 

" The town’s enough for you, eh? " 

“ Why, you see, commander,” says Phil, “ I ain’t ac- 
quainted with onythink else, and I doubt if I ain’t a-getting 
too old to take to novelties.” 

“ How old are you, PhiP.* ” 

Phil’s answer is intended to indicate the lack of even 
mathematical power in those who, like Phil, never had 
30 
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any training of the imagination, nor any other training 
to define their apperceptive centres of number beyond ten. 

“I’m something with a eight in it. It can’t be eighty. 
Nor yet eighteen. It’s betw ixt ’em somcw iieres. I was 
just eight, agreeable to the parish calculation, when I 
went with the tinker. That was .Vpril Fool Day. I was 
able to count up to ten: uiul when April Fool Day came 
round again I says to myself, ‘ Now, old chaji, you're one 
and a eight in it.’ April Fool Day after that I says, * Now, 
old chap, you’re two and a eight in if.' In course of time 
1 come to ten and a eight in it; two tcuis and u eight in it. 
When it got so high it got the upiwr hand of me; but this 
is how I always know there’s a eight in it.’’ 

The folly of trying to make a man moral by precept 
alone; the fact that character is tlcvcloped by what wo 
do, by true living, by what goes out in action, not by what 
comes in in maxims or theories, is shown in Martin Chuz- 
zlcwit. 

It has been remarked that .Mr. I’ecksniflf was a moral 
man. So he vs as. I’erhafis there never was a more moral 
man than Mr. Pecksniff, especially in his conversation and 
correspondence. It was once said of him by a homely 
admirer that he had a Fortunatus’s purse of gold senti- 
ments in hi.s inside. In this |>nrticular he was like the girl 
in the fairy tale, except that if they were not actual dia- 
monds which fell from his lips, they were the very bright- 
est paste and shone prodigiously. He was a most exem- 
plary man: fuller of virtuous precept than a copy book. 
Some people likene<l him to a dlre<‘tion jHist, which is al- 
w'ays telling the way to a place, and never goes there. 

The best of architects and land surveyors kept, a horse, 
in whom the enemies already mentioned more than once 
in these pages pretended to detect a fanciful rest'mblance 
to his master. Not in his outward person, for he was a 
raw-boned, haggard horse, always on a much shorter allow- 
ance oftcorn than Mr. Pecksniff: but In his moral character, 
wl||<n«io. they, he was full of promise, but of no per- 
formance. lie was always, in a manner, going to go, and 
never going. 

One of the worst results that can follow a system of 
training is to make d man a hypocrite. It is nearly as 
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bad to store a mind with good thoughts or fill a heart 
with good feelings without giving the character the lefid- 
eney by -fwactical experience to carry into effect so far 
as possible its good feelings and high purposes. Mr. Peck- 
sniff was a moral monstrosity. We should create no more 
Pecksniffs. A different ideal is taught in the remark 
made by Martin Chuzzlcwit to Mary, “ Endeavouring to 
be anything that’s good, and being it, is, with you, all 
one.” 

Executive training is emphasized in Nicholas Xickle- 
by. Old Ralph Nickleby said of Xieholas: “The old 
story — always thinking, and never doing.” The same 
thought is cxpres.sed very eleaily in the pregnant sen- 
tence written about iSydney (.'arton in A Tale of Two 
Cities; “ Sadly, sadly, the sun rose, it rose upon no sadder 
sight than the man of good abilities and good emotions, 
incapable of their directed exercise.” The saddest sight 
in the world is a man or woman u.«ing power for evil. It 
is nearly' as sad to see a man or woman with power, but 
without power to use it wisely. 

In A Tale of Two Cities he caricatures admirably the 
class w'ho cling to old customs and conventions, and de- 
cline even to discuss changes or improvements, in his 
description of Tcllsoii’s Bank. 

Tcllson’s Hank liv Temple Par was an old-fashioned 
place, even in the y'eur one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty'. It was very small, ^e^v dark, very ugly, very in- 
conunodioiiH. It was an old-fashioned place, moreover, in 
the moral attribute that the partners in the house were 
proud of its sriallness. proud of its darkness, proud of its 
ugliness, proud of its inconimodiousness. They were even 
boastful of its eminence in tho.se particulars, and w'ere 
fired by an express conviction that, if it were leas objec- 
tionable, it would he less rc.spcctnblc. This was no passive 
belief, but an active wcaiion which they’ flashed at more 
convenient places of business. Tcllsnn’s (they said) wanted 
no elbowroom, Tellson’s wanted no light, Tellson’s wanted 
no embellishment. Noakes and Co.'s might, or Snooks 
Brothers’ might; but Tellson’s, thank heaven! 

Any one of these partners would have disinherited his 
son on the question of rebuilding Tellson’s. In this respect 
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the house was much on a par with the country; which did 
very often disinherit its sons for suggesting' improvements 
in laws and customs that had long been highly objection- 
able, but were only the more respectable. 

Every child should get into his consciousness by ex- 
perience, not by theory, the idea that he is expected to do 
his share in the impruvcincnt of his euviroument. The 
worst conception he can get is that “whatever is is 
right”; that things can not lie improved. Every child 
should be encouraged to make suggest ionn for the im- 
provement of his own environment and conditions in the 
schoolroom, in the yard, in the detail of class manage- 
ment, or in anything else that he thinks he cun improve. 

The closing sentence of Our Scdiool ‘should ring always 
in the minds of teachers, esiH'cially the last clause: “And 
will do far bi‘ttcr yet.” 

Dickens had implicit faith in even ■weak humanity, 
and taught the hopeful truth, that every man and every 
child may be improved, if the men and women most di- 
ret’tly assex-inted with them are wi^e and loving. Harriet 
Carker said to Mr. Morfin: 

" Oh, sir, after what 1 have seen, let me conjure you, 
if you are in any place of jxiwer, and are e\er wronged, 
never for any wrong inflict punishment that can not be 
recalled, while there is a Gtxl above us to woik changea in 
the hearts he made " 

The Goblin of the Bell said to Toby Veck in The 
Chimes ; 

“ Who turns his hack upon the fallen and disfigured 
of his kind; abandons them as vile; and do«‘s not trace 
and track with pitying eyes the unfenced precipice by 
which they fell from goo<l. grasping in their fall some 
tufts and shreds of that lost soil, aiul elinging to them 
still when bniisetl and dying in the gulf 1h?Iow, does wrong 
to Heaven and man, to time and U> eU'rivity.” 

The influence of Nature on the awakening mind of 
the child was outlined in A Child’s Dream of a Star. 

These children used to wonder all day long. "Hiey 
w«mdered at the beauty of the flowers; they wondered at 
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the height and blueness of the sky; they wondered at the 
depth of the bright water; they wondered at the goodnesa 
and the power of Uod who made the lovely world. 

Nature is the great centre of interest to the child, and 
it may be the child’s first true rcvcalcr of God, if adult- 
hood docs not impiously conic between the child and God 
by trying to give him a word God for his intellect too 
soon to take the place of the true God of his imagination. 

Dickens’s best characters loved Nature. Esther, when 
rwovering from her illness, said: 

I found t'veiy breath of air, and every scent, and 
every flower and leaf and blade ot grass, and every pas.sing 
cloud, and everything in Nature, more beautiful and won- 
derful to me than I had ever found it yet. This was my 
first gam from my illness, flow little I had lost, when the 
wide W'orld was so full of delight to me! 

The deep, spiritual influences of Nature are revealed 
in the elTeets of life in the growing country on Oliver 
Twist. 

Who can describe the pleasure and delight, Ihe peace 
of mind and soft truiKpiility , the sickly l>oy felt in the 
balmy air, and among the green hills and rich woods of au 
inland village! Who ean tell how seenes of iK-aee and 
quietude sink into the minds of iioin-worn dwellers in 
elose and noisy places, and carry their own frc.shness deep 
infu their jailed heuits! Men who have lived in crowded, 
pent-up streets, through lives of toil, nnd who have never 
wished for change; men, to whom custom has indeed Iveen 
second nature, and who have eoine almost to love each brick 
and stone that formed the narrow boundaries of their daily 
walks, even they, with the bumi of death u}>on them, have 
lieen known to yearn at last for one short glimpse of Na- 
ture's face; nnd, carried from the scenes of their old pains 
and pleasures, have seemed to pass at once into a new 
state of being, ('mwling forth from day to day, to some 
green sunny spot, they have had such memories wakened 
up within them by the sight of sky, and hill, and plain, 
and glistening water, that n foretaste of heaven itself has 
soothed their quick decline, and they have sunk into their 
tombs as pesoefiilly as the snn. w hose setting they watched 
from their lonely chamber window but a few hours before. 
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fadc^ from their dim and feeble sight! The memorios 
which peaceful country scenes call up are not of Ibis world, 
nor of its thoughts and hoi»es. Their gentle influence may 
tench us how to weave fresh garlands for the graves of 
those we love— may purify our thoughts, and bear down 
liefore it old eiiiuity and hatred; but beneath all this there 
lingers, m the least reflective mind, a vague and half- 
formed consciousness of having held such feelings long 
before, in some remote and distant time, which calls up 
solemn thoughts of distant lanes to come, and bends down 
pride and vvoi Idliiiiss lieiieath it 

It was a lovely spot to which they repaired. Oliver, 
whose dav s had hecn .s(H-nt ninong sipiiilid crowds, and in 
the midst of noise and lirawliug, seemed to enter on a now 
existence* there. 


In the story of The Five Si.sters of York Alice said to 
lier sisters; 

“Natun‘'s ow n blessings are the projier goods of life, and 
we may share them hinle.s.sly togellier. To die is our heavy 
Ijortioii, but, oh, let us die with life about us, when our 
cold hearts cease to beat, let warm heaits he beating- near; 
let our last look lie u|K)ii tlu* ImiiiihIs which (iimI has set 
to his own bright skies, and not on stone walls and burs 
of iron! Dear si.sters. let us live and die, if you list, in this 
green garden’s compass. 


Dickens had v<-ry »idvatie«-d opinions in regard to the 
importance of jiliysical training, especially of play, as on 
Bg»‘nt not only in physical <-ulture. hut in the development 
of the mind aiul character. Ihs-tor Bhniher's K'hoal is 
condemned In’eanse the ho.vs were not nlloweil to phiy, and 
Doctor Strong’s whooi is highly conimondod b<;cauae the 
boys “had noble games out of doors” there. 

\Yhat splendid runners ami juiuiK-rs and divers and 
swimmers tluw grand boys wen' whom Mr. Marfon had 
the good fortune to teach in his si*eond school in The Old 
Curiosity Shop! 

Mrs. Cnipp recommended David Coppcrfield to take 


up some game as an antidote for his despondency during 
his early love experience.. 

“If ymu was to take to something, sir,” said Mrs. 



you was to take to skittles, now, which is 
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healthy, you might find it divert your mind and do you 
good.” 

Mrs. Chick told Mr. Dombey that Paul was delicate. 
“ Our darling is not altogether as stout as we could wish. 
The fact is tlmt his mind is too much for him. His soul 
is a great deal too large for his frame.” Yet his father 
paid no attention to the boy’s food, and sent him, when 
but a little sickly child, to Doctor Blimber's to learn 
everything — not to play. “ They had nothing so vulgar as 
play at Doctor Bliinher’a.” 

One of the most vicious conventions is that which 
makes vigorous play vulgar and unladylike for girls. 

He called attention in American notes to the advan- 
tages possessed by the students of Upper Canada College, 
Toronto, inasmuch as “ the town i« well adapted for 
wholesome exoreiso at all seasons.” In the same book he 
gives his opinion that American girls “ must go more 
wisely clad, and take niori' healthful exercise.” 

He praised the free life of the gipsy children in Nich- 
olas Niekleby. 

In Martin Chur/.lewit, when Tom Pinch and Martin 
had to walk to Salisbury in.stead of ruling in Mr. Peck- 
sniff's gig, Dickens sa.AS it was better for them that they 
were compelled to walk. What a breezy enthusiasm he 
throws into his advocacy of walking as an exercise: 

Better! A rare strong, hearty, healthy walk — lour 
statute miles an hour- prcferaUle to that rumbling, tum- 
tihng. jotting, shaking, scraping, creaking, villainous old 
gig? Why, the two things will not admit of comparison. 
It is on insult to the walk to set them side by side. Where 
is an instance of a gig hai ing ever circulated a man's 
blood, unless when, putting him in danger of his neck, it 
awakened in his veins and in his ears, and all along hi.s 
spine, a tingling heat nineh more peculiar than agree- 
able? When did a gig ever sharpicn anybody’s wits and 
energies, unless it was when the horse bolted, and, crash- 
ing madly down a steep hill with a stone wall at the bot- 
tom, ids desjierate circumstances suggested to the only 
g*“ntleman left inside some novel and unheard-of mode 
of dropping out behind? Better than the gig! 

Better than the gig! When were travellers by wheels 
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and hoofs seen with such re<]-hot cheeks as those? when 
were they so good-humouredly and merrily bloused? when 
did their laughter ring upon the air, as they turned them 
round, what time the stranger gusts came sweeping up; 
and, facing round again ns they jjassed by, dashed on, in 
such a glow of ruddy health as nothing could keep pace 
with, but the high spirits it engendered? Better than 
the gig! Why here 18 a man in a gig coming the same 
way now. Look at him as he passt's his whip into his left 
band, chafes his nunitied right fingi-rs on his granite leg, 
and beats those marble toes of hi.s upon the fimt board. 
Ha, ha, ha! Who woiihl exchange this rapid hurry of tiic 
blood for yonder stagnant misery, tliough its jMice wore 
twenty miles for one? 

Bettor than the gig! No man in a gig could have such 
interest in the milestones. No man in a gig could sec, or 
feel, or think, like merry users of tlieir legs. 

Biekcns taught comparatively little iihouf the subjects 
of instruction or the methods of teaching them, lie dealt 
cramming its most stunning blow in Doctor Blimbcr's 
school, and he critici.sed sharply (he methods of teaching 
classics and literature in the same school. lie advocated 
the objective method of teaching nimilicr in Jemmy Lir- 
riper’s training at home by Major .Tackinan. 

He took more interest in reading and literature than 
in any other department of whool study, so far as can be 
judged from his writings. lie ileplored the practice of 
allowing children to try to read Itefore they could rec- 
ognise the wonls readily, and understand their meaning 
in the training of Pip and Charley Ile.xain. At the great 
party at Mr. Merdle’s, 

the Bishop i>onsulted the great I’hysieinn on the relnva- 
tion of the throat with which young curiites were to<f fre- 
quently affiieted, and on the means of lessening the great 
prevalence of that disorder in the church. F’hyaician, aa 
a general rule, was of opinion that the Ix-st way to avoid 
It waa to know how to read before you made a profession 
of reading. Bishop said, dubiously, did he really think 
80? And Physician said, d»*eidedly, yes. ho did. 

He criticiserl, too, the reading in'thc school visited in 
«i American city, because “the girls blundered through 
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three or four dreary passages, obviously without compre- 
hending ten words,” and said “ he would have been much 
better pleased if they had been asked to read some simpler 
selections which they could understand.” 

Mr. Wegg, when reading for Mr. BofBn in Our 
Mutual F riend, “ read on by rote, and attached as few 
ideas as possible to the text.” 

He discusses the advantages of reading suitable books 
in David Copi»prtield, giving to David his own real ex- 
l»ericnee in early boyhood. After describing the cruel 
treatment of the Murdstoncs, he Ba3s: 

The naturnl result of this treatment, continued, I sup- 
pose, for some six months, was to make me sullen, dull, 
and dogged. I w-us not made the less so In- my sense of 
Iwitig dail3’ more and more shut out and alienated from 
mj' uiollier. I Isdieie I should have been almost stupefied 
V)ut tor one eircumstancc. 

Jt was this. My father had left a small collection of 
books in a little room upstairs, to which I had aecesa (for 
it joined m.v own) and which nohodj' else in our house ever 
troubled. From that blessed little room, Itoderick Han- 
dom. I’ewgrine I’iekle, Humphrey Clinker, Tom Jones, 
The Vicar of Wakefield, Don Quixote, Oil Bla.s, and Kohin- 
8011 Crusoe, came out, a glorious host to keep me com- 
pnnj'. They kept olive niy fiiney, and my hope of some- 
thing bejond that plaee and time— thej', and the Arabian 
Nights, and the tales ftf the Oenli. 

Tlia faith in the influence of rending increased a.s ho 
grew older. In Our Mutual Friend he says: “Tso one 
who can read ever looks at a hook, even unopened on a 
shelf, like one who can not read.” 

Dickens taught a useful lesson in Martin Chuzxlewit 
regarding the way teachers used to be treated by society. 
Jiven yet there is iuhhI of a higher recognition of the 
teaching profession in its true dignity by a eivilixation 
that reverences wealth more than intellectual and spir- 
itual character. 

Tom Pinch’s sister was engaged in the family of a 
wealthy brass founder. Rhe was treated contemptuously 
by him and his wife, yet they complained to Tom that his 
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sister waa unable to command the respect of her pupil. 
Tom was naturally iiidiKuaut. uiul he spoke his mind 
very clearly to the brass founder. 

•* Sir! " cried Tom, after rej^urdin;' liim in silence for 
some time. “If you do not understiiiid what 1 mean I 
will tell you. My nieanjnjf is that no luiin can exi>ect his 
children to reSjX'cl w hat he deyrades. 

“ When you tell me," resumed Tom, who was not the 
Ic-ss indignant for keejnnp hiimM>lf quiet, “tlinl my sister 
has no innate fwwer of e<>ninmnding the resjavt of your 
children, 1 must tell you it is not so, and that she has. 
She IS as well bred, a.s well taught, ns well quahtied hy 
>;ature to command resjjeet a.s any hirer of a governess 
yon know, ihit when y«>u place lier at a disadtnntage in 
rrfert'nee to every s«T\nnt in yonr house, how can you siip- 
jiose, if you have the gift of eomiuiui seuse. that she is not 
in a tenfold worse position in reference to vour duugh* 
ters? ” 

“ Pretty well! I’jKm my word," eseltumed the gentle- 
man, “that is pretty well' " 

“ It is very' ill, sir,” said Tom. " It is very' had and 
mean and wrong and cruel. |{es|>eet! 1 liclieve young 
people are ((tiiek enough to ohwrve and imitat*-; ami why 
or how should they resjsM't whom no one else r<>s|jt‘ets, 
and everylKsly slights? .And very partial tlu'y must grow 
— -oh, very partial! - to their stixIicK, when they see to 
what a |HH»s profleietiey in those Kaine tasks has brought 
their governess' Respt'ct! Put anything the iiH>st deserv- 
ing of resfHTt ls«for** your daughters in the light la which 
yon place her, anti you will bring it down us low, no matter 
what it is! ” 

“You H|M»ak with e.\trenjo iinpt'rtinenee. young nuia,” 
observed the gentleman. 

“I s|W‘ak without passion, but with evlrenie Indigna- 
tion and eontempt for such a eourse of treatment, and 
for nil who practise it.” said Tom. “Why, how enn you, 
as an honest gentleman, profess displeasure or aurprine 
at your daughter telling iny sister she la something beg- 
garly and humble when you are forever telling her tl» 
same thing yourself In fifty plain, outspeaking way*, 
though not In wonls: and when your very porter and 
footman make the Rame delleate announcement to *11 
comers? ” 
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Dickens described a great variety of weak, and mean, 
and selfish, and degraded people in order to expose weak- 
ness, and meanness, and selfishness, and baseness, so that 
humanity might learn to overcome them, but he reserved 
his suiireme contempt for those who oppose the general 
education of “ the masses,” because it fills their mind 
with ideas above their station, or disqualifies them for the 
work they were intended to do. This being interpreted, 
means in plain language that certain human beings who, 
bt'cause they posst;ss wealth, or belong to what they arro- 
gantly call tbe “ upper classes.” claim the right to domi- 
nate those who have not a sufficient amount of money to 
Ik' independent of them; to fix what they selfishly call “ the 
sphere of the low'cr classes”; and to pre-<crihe the limits 
beyond which the clnldron of the poor must not be edu- 
cated, lest they bo lifted beiond tame subscn'iency to 
their natural lords and masters, and fail to abase tbem- 
sclves dutifully or to-be suffieiently grateful to those 
nhove them for the pittance they grudgingly give them 
for labouring in the menial occupations assigned them. 

Dickens despised all Barnacles, and Dcdlocks, and 
PodsnapH, and Domboys, and Merdles; he ridiculed all 
who violate the sacred bond of human brotherhood ; but the 
vials of his bitfen'st wrath were poured upon those who 
bivause a ehild was bom in the home of poor parents 
would therefore n'strict its education and dwarf its soul. 

Mr. Domhey, after the christening of Paul, called Mr.s. 
Toodle In’forc his guests, and in a very condescending but 
rigidly majestic niunncr told her he had graciously de- 
cided to send her son to the school of the Charitable 
Grinders, lie prefaced his announcement by a brief 
statement of his views regarding education: 

“I am far from Iwing friendly,” imrsued Mr.Dombey, “to 
what is calkHl by jiersona of levelling sentiments, general 
education. But it is necessary that the inferior classes should 
<.>oiitinue to lie taught to know their position, and to con- 
duct themselves properly. So far I approve of schools." 

In Mr. Dombey’a eyes, ns in some others that occasion- 
the light, they only achieved that mighty piece of 
knowledge, the understanding of their own position, who 
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showed a fitting reverence for hSs. It was not so mnch 
their merit that they knew theniselvea, os that they knew 
him, and bowed low before him. 

There are thousands of Domboys still. Two Canadian 
judges recently said in speaking of education precisely 
what Mr. Donila'y and his cla».s said in the time of 
Dickens. One objoctod to educating the common people 
because it unfitted them for positions us house servants, 
and made them so outrageously independent that they 
would not bow (bend their btalies properly, bow their 
heads, and look reverently at the iloor) when in the pres- 
ence of their mistresses. The other said that the very 
derivation of the word “education” meant to lca<l out, 
and it was therefore clear that “education should be 
u.scd to develop a few, ‘ lead them out.’ beyond the ma.sses 
in order that they might be' qualified for leadership.” 
The necessary development to Ik' impos'd upon all but the 
favoured few in his system of government is willingness 
to follow leaders, and ignoranw is the only condition 
that can make this possible. The glory of education is 
the awakening of the consciousness uf fres'iloni in the 
soul of the race and the revelation of the {lerfeet law of 
liberty — individual right, social duty. The shackles, 
physical, intellectual, and spiritual, have fallen from hu- 
manity, as education hH.s done its true work of eman- 
cipating the individual .soul and revealing its own value 
and Its responsibility for its brother souls. 

The most brutal of all the chnracters described by 
Dickens is Bill Sikes. The most degraded and despicable 
of his characters is Df'nnis the hangman in Bamaby 
Budge. Dickens makes Bill Pikes and Dennis use the 
very same arguments, from their standpoint, that the so- 
called upper classes have used and still do use against 
the education of the masses. 

Bill Pikes, referring to the ne<'d of small boys in the 
trade of burglary, said: 

" T want a boy. and be mustn't tie n big 'un. Lordl ” aaM 
Mr. Sikes, reflectively, ** if I’d only got that young boy of 
Ned, the ebimbley sweeper’s! He kept him small on pur- 
pose, and let him out by the job. But the father gets 
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lagged; and then the Juvenile Delinquent Society comes 
and takes the boy away from a trade where he was aruing 
money, teaches him to read and write, and in time makes 
a 'prentice of him. And so they go on," said Mr. Sikes, 
his wrath rising with the recollection of his wrongs, “so 
they go on; and, if they’d got nionej enough (winch it’s a 
Providence they haven’t), we shouldn’t liave half a dozen 
boys left in the whole trade in a year or two.” 

And Fagin agreed with Bill Sikes. 

When Hugh was formally admitted as a member of 
Lord Gordon’s mob Dennis the hangman was much de- 
lighted at the addition of such a strung young man to 
the ranks, and Dickens adds: 

If anything eoiild hate exceeded Mr. Dennis's joy- on 
the happy conclusion of this ceremony it would haie been 
the rupture with which he rccciieU the announcement that 
the new tnetnlier eonld neither read nor write: those two 
arts iH-ing (as Mr. Dennis swore) the greatest possible 
curse a ci\iliz<>d conirnunity could know, and militating 
more against the professional emoluniciits and usefulness 
of the great constitutional oflice he bad the honour to hold 
than any adicrse circumstances that could present them- 
tK-iies to his imagination. 

Bill Sikes ohjeoted to education because it spoiled the 
boys for the trade for which he required them; Dennis 
the hangman objected to education because “ it reduced 
the professional cuiohinients of his great constitutional 
office,” or, in other words, reiluced the number who had 
to be hnngi*d; and their reasons are just a.s respectable as 
the reason given by any man in any position who ob- 
jects to free education becau.se it unfits boys for cer- 
tain tradt^, or girls for “ service,” or lieeause “ it fills 
their minds with ideas above their station,” or because 
they have to pay their just share of its cost, or for any 
other narrow and selfish reason. Selfishness is selfishness, 
and it is as utterly loathsome in a bishop as in Bill 
Sikes, in a judge as in Dennis the hangman. 

Dickens never did any more artistic work than wfam 
he painted the aristocratic objoctora to popular education 
in their natural hideousness with Bill Sikes and DennU 
the hangman for a harmonious background. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE THAINING OF POOR, NKOLMTEO, AND l)EFEOn\'E HULDREN. 

It is a siiijTular fact that humanity in its highest de- 
velopment so long nogk'ctcd the poor, and tlu* weak, and 
the defeotive. They wen* praetieally left out of eonsid- 
eration by educators and pluluntliropists. The fact that 
they more than any others needed education and care 
waa not seen clearly enough to lead to dchnite plans for 
the amelioration of their luisfortuncb until the mnetcenth 
century. Diekens must always have the honour of being 
the great English apostle of the poor— especially of neg- 
lected childhood. 

lie wrote in the Uncommercial Traveller: 

I can find— mutt/ find, whether I will or no— In tlie 
open Blrccts, aliamefui innianccB of neglect of children, 
intoleratile toleration of the cngcnderiiicnt of paupers, 
idlers, thieves, races of wret*'hed and dcbtrui-tive cripplea 
both in liody and mind; a misery to themwIu'R, a misery 
to the community, a disgrace to civilisation, and an out- 
rage on Christianity. 1 know it to lie a fact as easy of 
demonstration as any sum in any of the elementary rules 
of arithmetic, that if the State would liegin its work and 
duty at the beginning, and would with the strong hand 
take those children out of the streets while they nr» yet 
children, and wisely train them, it would make them a 
part of England’s glorv, not its shame - of England’s 
strength, not its weakness — would raise gtxsl e<jldlers and 
sailors, and good citizens, and many great men out of the 
seeds of its criminal population; it would clear Ixmdon 
streets of the most terrible objects they smite the sight 
with — myriads of llltic children who awfully reverse our 
Saviour’s words, and are not of the Kingiloin of Heaven, 
but of the Kingdom of Hell. 

S04 
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He Bympathized with childhood on account of every 
form of coercion and abuse practised upon it by t3rran- 
nical, selfish, or ipnorant adulthood, under the most fa- 
vourable conditions ; but his great heart was especially ten- 
der toward the little ones who, in addition to coercion and 
abuse, and bad training by the selfish, the ignorant, and 
the careless, were cotupclied to endure the terrible suffer- 
ings and deprivations of poverty. He was conscious not 
only of the material and physical evils to which the 
children of the very poor were exposed, but of the men- 
tal and spiritual barrenness of their lives, and one of bis 
most manifest educational purposes was to improve 
social conditions, to arouse the spirit of truly sympathetic 
brotherhood (not merely considerate altruism, but genu- 
ine brotherhood) to place the poorest children in condi- 
tions that would develop by experience the apperceptive 
t'entres of intellectual and spiritual growth, and to direct 
spi’cial attention to the urgent need of education for the 
blind, the deaf, and the nientalby defective. 

No other American touched his heart and won his 
reverence quite so thoroughly as Dr. IIowc, of Boston, 
who will undoubtedly be recognised as one of the greatest 
men yet produced by American civilization when men are 
testeil by their purposes, and by their unselfish work for 
humanity in hitherto untrodden paths. After describing 
Dr. Howe’s work for the blind, he reverently says: 
“ There are not many persons. I hope and believe, who, 
after reading these passages, can ever hear that name with 
indifference.” 

Dickens charged on humanity, on socictv, the crime 
of making criminals. He said with great force and truth 
in the preface to Martin Chuzzlewit : 

Nothing is more common in real life than o want of 
profitable reflection on (he causes of many viees and crimes 
that awaken generai horror. What is substantially true 
of families in this respect, is true of a whole coninion- 
wealth. As we sow, we reap. Let the reader go into the 
children's side of any prison in England, or, I grieve to 
add, of many workhouses, and judge whether those are 
monsters who disgrace onr streets, |>euple our bulks and 
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penitentiaries, and overcrowd our penal colonies, or are 
creatures whom we have deliberately suffered to be bred 
for misery and ruin. 

This thought was the motive that letl him through- 
out his whole life to try to arouse sympathotie interest of 
the most active kiuil in the conditions and circumstances 
of the poor. 

One of his most striking appeals to thoughtful people 
is made in Martin Chuzzlcivii. These profound words 
will always be wortliy of careful study by teachers and 
reformers: 

Oh, moralists, wiio treat of liappinoss and self-respect, 
innate in eiery sphere of life, and shedding light on every 
grain of dust m Uod's highwu,v, so sniiHith Ix'loa your 
carriage wheels, so rough b«'nt-nlh the tread of nali<*<I feet, * 
bethink yourselves in looking on tin? swift deseent of men 
who ftoiY lived in their own esUH*tn, that there are seores 
of thousands breathing now, and breathing thiek with pain- 
ful toil, who in that high res|s*et liave never liveil at all, 
nor had a chance of life! Clo ye, who rest so plaeidly upon 
the sacretl bard who hud been young, ttinl when he strung 
his harp was old, and had never wyii the righU'uus for- 
saken, or his sei-d l_K-gging their bread, go, teachers of 
content and honest pride, into the imne, the null, the 
forge, the Mpialid depths of d«-ejK*st ignorance, and utter- 
most aby'K.s of man's neglect, and say can any ho|ieful plant 
spring up in air so foul that it e\tingnishe8 the soul’s 
bright torch as fast as it is kindled! And, oh! ye Fhari- 
w-es of the nineteen hundredth year of Christian knowl- 
etlgc, who soundingly apjieal to human nature, see that it 
be human first. Take heed it has not Is-en transformed, 
during your shimlx-r and the sleep of geiienitions, into the 
nature of the beasts. 

Dickens saw clearly the depravity of human nature, 
but he looked beyond the depravity to its cause, and ho 
found a natural cause for the degradation, but not tbo 
cause that had been commonly assignetL He taught that 
the highest and holiest elements in human nature wore 
tbe causes of its swiftest deterioration when misused, 
jierverted, or neglected, 

Alice Marwood, in Dombey and Son, was introduced to 
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teach parents and society in general the duties they owe 
to childhood, and to show how lives are wrecked by neg- 
lect and by a false use of power. When she returned, 
an outcast, to her mother, and her mother upbraided her, 
the young woman said ; 

“ I tell you, mother, for the second time, there have 
l>ecn years for me as well as ^lou. Come hack harder? 
Of course I have come baek harder What elsi* <h<l jou ex- 
|H‘et? ” 

“ Harder to me! To her own dear mother! ” cried the 
old woman. 

“I don’t know who Iwfrnn to harden me, if iny own 
dear motlicr didn't," she returned, sitting "ith her folded 
arms, and knitted brows, aii<l eonn»ressed liiia, as if she 
yvert' Ix-nt on eveludiiig, by force, exery softer feeling from 
her brea.st. ” Listen, mother, to a word or two- If we 
understand each other now, we shall not full out any 
niort*, jK'rhap.s I went awn.v a girl, and have come back 
u woman I went awn.v uiidutiful enough, and have come 
biwk no iK'tter, vou nui.v swear. Hut have .vou bwn very 
dutiful to me? " 

“I!” <Ticd the old woninn. “To my own gni! A 
mother dutiful to her own ehildl ’’ 

"It sounds unnatural, don't it?” returned the daugh- 
ter, looking coldly on her with her stern, regardless, hardy, 
beautiful face, "but I have thought of it sometimes, in 
the eoiirse of Mij/ lone .veais, till 1 have got used to it. I 
have heartl some talk about dut.v first and Inst; but it 
has nlwavs Iks'u of in.y dut.v to other jieople. I have won- 
dered now and then- -to [mi.ss away the time — whether no 
one ever owed any dut.v to me.” 

Her mother sat mowing, and mninbling. and shaking 
her head, hut whether angrily, or remorsefull.v, or in de- 
iiitil, or oiil.v in her ph.vsicnl iiifirmitv, did not npitcar. 

“There was a child called \liee .Marwootl,” said the 
daughter with a laugh, and looking down at herself in 
terrible derision of herself, “ Isirn among poverty and neg- 
lect. and nurtured in it. Noiiodv taught her. nobody 
stopfM'd forward to help her. nobodv eared for her." 

“ No>K)dy! " echoed the mother, {lointing to herself 
and striking her breast. 

“The only care she knew.” retumetl the daughter. 
“ was to he beaten, and stinted, and abused sometimes; utd 
21 
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she mig’tit lia\e done better without that. She lived in 
homes like this, and in the streets, with a crowd of little 
wretches tike herself; and yet she brought good looks out 
of this childhcKKl. So much the worse for her. She had bet- 
ter have been hunted and worried to death for ugliness.” 

“Go onJ go on! ” exclaimed the mother. 

“ She’il soon have ended." said llte daugliter. “ There 
was a criminal called .Mice Marwotwl — a girl still, but de- 
serted and an out<-ast. And she was tried, and she was 
sentenced. And l.,or<i, how the gentlemen in the court 
talked about it.’ and how grave the judge was on her 
duty, and on her having perverted the gifts of Nature — 
as if he didn’t know htdler than anj laxly tbert* that they 
had been made oiirses t<i her' — and how he preaehvxl alxiut 
the strong arm of the Ljtvv — so verv strong to save tier, 
when she was an inn<K>ent and helpless little wretch! and 
how solemn and religious it all was! 1 have thought of 
that many times since, to he sure' ” 

She folded her arms tightly on her breast, and laughed 
in a tone that made the howl of the olil woman musical. 

“So .Mice MarwiKKl was trtinsjKirted, mother," she pur- 
sued, “and was sent to learn her duty where there was 
twenty times less duty, and more wickedness, and wrong, 
and infamy, than here. And Alice Marwfxxl is come hack 
a woman. Such a woman as she ought to lx*, after all this. 
In good time, there will lx* more solemnity, niid more 
fine talk, and more strong arm. most likely, and there will 
be an end of her; hut the gentlemen needn’t l>e afraid 
of being thrown out of work. There’s «Towds of little 
wretches, boy and girl, growing «p in any of the streets 
they live in, that’il keep them to It till they’ve made their 
fortunes.” 

Tllpsk TTonsc is one of the groat^-st of the eduentional 
works of Dickens. One of its chief aims was to arouse 
a sympathetic interest in the lives of poor children. The 
Neckett children. Charlotte, and Tom, and Krama, re- 
vealed a new world to many thousands of good people. 

‘•Charley, Charley!” said my guardian. "How old 
are you? ” 

“ Over thirteen, air," replied the child. 

“Ohf what a great age,” said my guardian. "HnUit 
a great age. Oiarley! ” 
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“And do you live alone here with these babies, 
Charley?” said my guardian. 

“ Yea, sir,” returned the child, hrakitig up into his face 
with perfect confidence, “ since father died.” 

“And how do you live, Charley? Oh! Charley,” said 
my guardian, turning hia face a\vay for a moment, “how 
do you live? ” 

“ Since my father died, sir, I've gone out to work. I'm 
out washing to-day .” 

“Cod help you, Charley! ” said my guardian. “You’re 
not tall enough to reach the tub’ “ 

“In {UitteUB I am, sir,” she said, quickly, “I've got a 
high |j«ir as liclongcd to mother" 

“ And when did mother die? Poor mother! “ 

“Mother died just after Kmma was born," said the 
child, glancing at tlie face u)>on her bosom “ Then father 
said I was to Ijc ns gofvl a mother to her os I could. And 
so I tri*Hl. And so 1 worker! at home, and did cleaning 
and nursing and washing, for a long time before I began 
to go out. And that's how' I know how; don’t you see, 
sir? " 

“And do you often go out”” 

“ As often ns 1 can,” said Charley, opening her eyea, 
and smiling, “ because of earning si.Niienees and shil- 
lings! ” 

" .\nd do you always lock the babies up when you go 
out?” 

“ To keep ’em safe, sir. don’t you see'? ” said Charley. 
'* Mrs. Blinder eoines up now and then, and Mr. Gridley 
comes up sometimes, and jicrhaps I cnfi run in sometimes, 
and they can play, you know, and Tom ain’t afraid of being 
locked up. are you, Tom”” 

“ No-o! ” said Tom stoutly. 

“ When it comes on dark the lamiis are Hghteil down 
in the court, and thev show up here (juite bright— almoat 
tjuite bright. Don’t thev, Tom” ” 

“ Yes, ClinrJey,” said Tom; “ almost quite bright.” 

The hearts must he hard that are not mored to a 
deeper end more practical interest in the children of the 
poor by this pathetic story, and others of a kindred char- 
acter which Dickens told over and over again for the 
Christian world to study. And the study led to feeling 
and thought and co-operatxTe action. 
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The fruits of these wonderful stories are the splendid 
homes, and organizations for children, and the lawa to 
protect them from cruelty by parents or tenchcra, or em- 
ployers, and the free public scboola to educate them, ai»d 
the joy, and hapi)iness, and freedom, that are taking the 
place of the sorrow, and tears, and coercion of the time 
nhen Dickens began his noble ui>rk. 

The tragic storj- of poor Jo illustrated the poverty, 
the ignorance, the distitulion, ihe liopcle»sness, the bar- 
renness, and the dreadful environment of a London street 
boy. The world has done inueh better since, as Dickens 
prophesied it would do, and tin- good work is going on. 
Hundreds of thousands of the po,ir Joi'-, of London are 
now in the jinblie schools of London alone of whom the 
Christian jihilaiitliropy of the norld thought little till 
Dickens told his stones. 

In Nolxaly's Story Dickens returns to his siaoinl pur- 
pose of changing the nttiludi' of eivihration toward the 
etlucntion of the poor. The I'.igwigs npresent society, 
and “the man” means the poor man. 

Itut the Itigwig family broke out into violent family 
riiiurrels «‘Oiieeriiing what it was lawful to leueli to tliia 
ninn'ti ehiklren. Some of the family iusiKt«s1 on mieh a 
thing bi'iiig primary and »ndiHi«*nsni)le nixne nil other 
things; nml ottiem of the faniil.v insisteil on such another 
thing Ixuiig primary and indiHj>»»nsal>le nlxjve nil other 
things, and the IHgwig family, rent into factioiiH, wrote 
jmniphlols, lield con vocations. d<di\er<sl rharges, orations, 
and alt i.irieties of diwfiur<e»*H; iinjMumded one another in 
courts l,»iy and courts Eeelrsiastieal, tlirew dirt, e'cehnnged 
pumtnellings, and fcdl together liy the ears in nuinteltlglhle 
animosity. Meanwhile, thi.s man, in his short evening 
snatches at hi.s flrchide, saw the demon Ignoraiiee arfoe 
there, and take his children to itself. He saw ids daughter 
jiervertt'd into a heiity slatternly drudge; he saw his son 
go moping down the ways of low sensunllty. to brutality 
and crime; he saw the dawning light of Intelligence in the 
eyes of his babies so changing into cunning and suspicion, 
that he <H>utd have rather wished them Idiots. 

Dickens objected to a certain kind of sentimentality 
exhibited in his day toward criminals, and draw* a vary 
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suggestive picture full of elements for psychological 
study in David Ooppcrfield, in winch ho makes the brutal 
schoolmaster Creukle a very considerate Middlesex magis- 
trate, with an unfiiiling system for a quick and effective 
method of converting the wickedest scoundrels into the 
most submissive. Scripture-quoting snints by solitary con- 
linement. Dickens did not upi»rove of the system, and he 
did not approve either ot the plan of tin; spending of so 
nnieli money by the state in erecting splemlid buildings 
for cnmiiialH, while the honest poor were in hovrds. and 
especially whih- the state allowed the boys and girls, 
through neglect, to be transformed into erinanals by thou- 
sands every jear. Diekmis would have made criminals 
earn their own living, and he uiged the establishment of 
industriul hchooLs for the hoys and girls of the stri'cts, 
so that they might hceoine respo<q.)blc. intelligent, wdf-re- 
luint, law-uhiding eiliztns instead of criminals. 

David said' 

Tradilles ami T rcftnircd to the prison where Mr. 
Crcakle was [Kiwerful. It was an niunonse and solid build- 
ing, ereet»-(l at a la.st evix'nse. 1 eoulil not bel|) thinking, 
as we npproiK-lied the gate, what an uproar would have 
lieen made in the country if any deluded mnn hail {iri- 
jKised to s}M'nd one half the money it hud cost, on the erec- 
tioti of ail indiistrinl school for the young, or a house of 
refuge for the deseriing old 

A« usual with great reformers, tlu' philanthropists of 
his iiwn day rcfusctl to accept the theories of Dickens, 
but sucectsliiig generations adopted them. The reforms 
for w’hich he pleaded ln'gan to Ih’ practised so soon be- 
cause he ■winged his thought with living appeals to the 
dcepi'st, truest fwlings of the human heart. 

Dickens said truly of Bamnby Rudge; 

“ The absence of the soul is far more terrible in a liv- 
ing man than in a dead one; and in this unfortunate be- 
ing its noble.st powers were wanting.” 

He pleaded again for those who are weak-minded 
in Mr. llick’s ease in David Copperfield. Mr. Die.k was 
evidently introduced into the story to show the effect 
of kind treatment on those who are defective in intel- 
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lect. The insane were flof^gcd and put in strait-jaeketa 
in the time of Dickens. His teaching is now the practice 
of the civilised world. The insane are kuidly treated, 
and weak-minded children are taught in good schools 
by the best teachers that can be obtained for them. 

Betsy Trotwood. David’s aunt, was an embodiment of 
a good heart united with an eminently practical head. 
She did not talk about religion, as did the Murdstunes, 
but she showed her religious life in good, reasonable, self* 
sacrifieing, helpful living. David asked her for an ex- 
planation of Mr. Dick’s casi'. 

“ lie has Isfii fullfd mad," said niy mint “ 1 have a 
selfish pleasure in saying he has Iss-n called mad, or I 
should not haic ha<l the lienertt of his soeiety and advice 
for these last ten years and upward ■ in fact, ever siuuc 
your sister, Ihdsy Trotwooil. diKap[Miiiited me." 

" So long as that? ’’ I said. 

“And nice |>eople thej- wore, who had the audacity to 
call him mad,” pursued niy aunt. “Mr. Dick is a sort of 
distant c-onnei-tion of mine- it diH’sii’t matter how; I 
needn't enter into that. If it hadn’t l>een for me, his own 
brother would have shut him up for life. That's all.” 

I am afraid it was hyiswritlenl in me. luit lu-eiug that 
my aunt felt strongly on the siihjeet, I tried to look as 
if I felt strongly tf>o. 

" \ proud fcsil! ” said m> aunt. " Th-enuw* his lirotHer 
was n little eis'eiitric — though he is not hnlf so i*rcentric 
as a good many people— he didn't like to have him visible 
about the house, and sent him away to some private asy- 
lum plaee: though he had been left to his {larticular 
by their dceeased father, who thought him almost^a 
natural, .And a wise man he must have been to think' lo! 
Mad himself, no doubt.” 

Again, as my aunt looked quite convincetl, I endeavoured 
to look quite convincetl also. 

“ So I stepped in,” said my aunt. “ ami made him an 
offer, I said, ‘ Your brother’s sane— a great deal mors 
sane than you are, or ever will be, it is to be ho|ied. Let 
him have hi* little income, and come and live ■with me. J 
am not afraid of him: I am not proud; / am ready to take 
care of him, and shall not ill treat him as some people (be- 
sides the asylum folks) have done.* After a good deal of 
squabbling.” said my uiint, “I got him; and be has been 
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here ever since. He is the most friendly and amenable 
creature in existence; and as for advice! — but nobody 
knows what that man's mind Is, except myself.” 

Dickens was greatly delighted with the asylums of the 
United States, and he strongly advocated the adoption in 
England of American methods of treating the insane. 
He says, in American Notes: 

At South Boston, as it is called, in a situation excel- 
lently adapted for the purj'>ose, H«-vernl charitable institu- 
tions are clustered together. One of these is the State 
Hospital for tlic Insane; admirably eoiuiucte<l on those en- 
lightened princijileR of eoneiluition and kindness, which 
twenty years ago would have been worse than heretical, 
and which have been acted ii(ion with so much success in 
our own pauper asj'luin at Hnnwcll. “Eiince a desire to 
show some confidence, tfnd reyiosc some trust, even in mad 
jteople," said the resident pliysieinn, a.s we walked along 
the galleries, hi.s jiatients flocking round us unrestrained. 
Of those wiio deny or doubt the wisdom of this maxim after 
witnessing its effects, if there Ite such people still alive, I 
can only say tlint I hofie I may never lx* summoned as a 
juryman on a commission of lunacy whereof they are the 
subjects; for 1 should certainly find them out of their 
senses, on sueli evidenee alone. 

Each ward in this institution is shaped like a long gal- 
lery or hall, with (he dormitories of the {latieiits opening 
from it on eitlicr hand. Here they work, read, play at 
skittles, and other games; and, when the weather does 
not admit of their taking exercise out of doors, pass 
the day together. In one of these rooms, seated, calmly, 
and quite as a matter of course, among a throng of mad 
women, black and white, were the physician’s wife and 
another lady, with a couple of children. These ladies 
were graceful and handsome; and it was not diflicult to 
jiereeive at a glance that even their presence there had a 
highly beneficial influence on the patients who were 
groU[H>d about them. 

Every patient in this asylum sits down to dinner every 
day with a knife and fork; and in the midst of them «ita 
the gentleman whose manner of dealing with his charges 
I have just described. At every meal, moral influence alone 
restrains the more violent among them from cutting the 
throats of the rest; but the effect of that influence ia re- 
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duced to an abaolute oortainty, and ia found, even as a 
means of rvKtrtiiut, to any luithini' of it as a means of 
cure, a humlretl times more etlicacious than all the strait* 
^^aistcouts, fetters, and liaudcufTs, that iffnoranee, preju- 
dice, ami cruelty hu\e iimnufactured since the creation of 
the world. 

How much those bciUKhtcJ teachers who so trosically 
ask “What can jou do with bad boys, if you do not uso 
corporal punishment ( ’’ tiuKht learn from the lust sou- 
teiicc 1 

Blinded by f>ld ideals, these teaehers whip away, ad- 
mitting that tlie,\ fail to n-form many of the boys, 
and iiuu'luig tluir consciincii!, wub the horrihlo thought 
that the evil cour-te Mas the natural one for the hoys and 
that they are not re-pousible for their blighted lives. 
Thej- comfort themselves with the thought that it la 
God's bu-sinc.vs, and if he made a boy so laid tliat flogging 
would not reform luin, they at any rate are free from 
blame, laxuuse they “have beaten, and beaten, and bt'utcn 
him, and it did him no good.” Having Iwaten him, and 
Ix'Bten him, and Isaten lurn, they nst eonteated with the 
sure etmvietion that they have faithfully done their duty; 
and when, iKTihaiioe. the jioor boy iKso.mes a criminal, 
they .sidcinnly oa.v nithout a bhis}i or a jiang: “I knew 
lie would come to a bad eml, hut I am so thankful that I 
did my duty to him.” 

Ignomiinmi.s failure to save the brave hoys who are 
not eowardly enough to lw deterred from doing wrong 
by beating has iniight nothing to some tenehcrH. Even 
yet they placidly is at on, and get angry if they are re- 
quested to try frt'idom as a substitute for coer*’ion in the 
training of beings creaUd in GmJ's image. They even 
<iaestion the wmity and the rheology of those who dar® 
to doubt the efliideney of the sacred rod. They do not 
deem it possible that by sfud.ving the child and their own 
higlier powers they conhi find easier, jdeasantcr, and in- 
finitely mort! ftueeessful methotlH of guiding a boy to a 
true, strong life than by iK^ating, and boating, and beat- 
ing him. 

The keepers of asylums in tlvc lime of Dteketw were 
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equally severe on the wise friends of the insane. They 
honestly believed that terrible evils would necessarily re- 
sult from givinff greater freedom to the afflicted patients 
in asylums. Dickens took the side of freedom and com- 
mon sense, and the, slrait-jaekels, and handcufFs, and 
fetters have been taken off, and. even as a means of re- 
siraint, kindness and freeilom have done better work than 
all the coercive ft'tters. that “ ignoranc.e. prejudice, and 
cruelty liave manufactured since the creation of the 
world.” 

So all teachers who have grown wise enough have 
found that kindness and freedom are much better even 
as restraining agents, and infinitely better in the develop- 
ment of ime, indopt'ndenl, iswitivo, progressive charac- 
ters than all the (‘(HTeive terrors <if rod, nih‘, strap, raw- 
hide, or any form of eruelty ever practised on helpless 
ehihlhood by ignorance. preju<li<-e, and pen'crtcd theology 
since the eroation of the world. 

In American Nolo Dieken.s gave a long destTiption of 
]..aura Ilridgman written hy Dr. Howe, and showcsl his 
intense inti'r*‘'t in what wa« then n ni‘W movement in fa- 
vour tif the (‘dvieatioii of tlw bliiu!. 

; Speaking of Laura Jlndginan, Diekens himself wrote: 

; 'I’he Itiought oi-eurred to me ns I sat down in another 
^rooiu iHifore a giil, liliud, de.if. amt dunil); destitute of 
smell, and nearly so of taste; before a fair young creature 
with every human faeultv. and hojw, and jwivver of good- 
ness and nffeetion inelos»*d within her delicate frame, and 
blit one mitwnnl sense — the sense of toueh. Tliert' she was 
before me; built up, ns it were, in a marble cell, imfien-ious 
to any ray of light, or particle of sound; with her )K>or 
white hand }H*eping through a chink in the wall, lieekoning 
to some giHMl man for help, that an immortal soul might 
be awakened. 

Ixmg liefore I hioked upon her the help had tvune. Her 
fnee was radiant with intelligenee niid plensun-. Her hair, 
braided by her own hands, w'as bound about her head, 
whose intelleetnal enjMieity and development were beauti- 
ftilly expressed In it* graceful outline, and its broad open 
brow; her dress, arranged by herself, was a pattern of 
neatneaa and aimplielt.t ; the work she had knitted lay be- 
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side her; her m’itini;: book was on the desk she leaned 
upon. From the mournful ruin of such bereavement there 
had slowly risen up this gentle, tender, guileless, grateful^ 
hearted being. 

' The touching story of Caleb Plummer and his blind 
daughter was intended to arouse inten'st in blind children. 

Doctor Marigold should be one of the best beloved of 
all the beautiful characters of Dickens. If any kind of 
language could awaken an intense interest in the educa- 
tion of deaf-mutes, the story of the dear old Cheap Jack 
must surely do it. 

The sad picture of the cruel treatment of his own 
little Sophy by her mother; of her djing on his shoulder 
while he was selling his ware's to the crowd, whispering 
fondly to her between his jokes; and the suicide of the 
mother, when slic aftei^fcard saw another woman In-ating 
her child, and heard the child cri. piteously, “ Don't Ujat 
me! Oh, mother, mother, mother!” — these prepare the 
heart for full appreciation of the tender, considerate,, and 
intelligent treatment of the deaf-mute child adopted by 
Doctor Marigold in Sophy’s place. 

I went to that Fair ns a mere civilinii, leaving the earl 
outside the town, and I looked nlvoiit the bark of the 
Vans while the jierfomiing was going on. and at last, sit- 
ting dozing against a nuiddy cartwheel, I c<»nie upon the 
poor girl who whs deaf and dunih. At the first look I 
might almost have jiulged that she hntl escaiMsi from the 
Wild Iteast Show; but at the m-eond I thought Vvetter of 
her, and thought that if she was more cart'll for and more 
kindly used she would l>e like my eblld. She was just the 
same age that my own daughter would hnv-p lN>en, if lier 
pretty head had not fell down upon my shoulder that un- 
fortunate night. 

It was happy days for lioth of us when Sophy and me 
began to travel in the cart. I at one's gave her the name 
of Sophy, to put her ever toward me in the attitude of my 
own daughter. We soon made out to liegin to understand 
one another, through the goodnesa of the Heavens, when 
she knowed that I meant true and kind hy her. In a eery 
little time she was wonderful fond of me. You have no 
Idea what it is to luive anybody wonderful fond of you, 
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UDle«0 you have been got down and rolled upon by the 
lonely feelings that 1 have mentioned as having once got 
the better of me. 

You’d have laughed — or the rewerse — it’s according to 
your disjmsitiun — if you could have seen me trying to teach 
Sophy. At first I was helped — you’d never guess by what — 
milestones, 1 got some large alphabets in a box, all the 
letters separate on bits of bone, and say we was going to 
WINDSOII; 1 gate her those letters in that order, and then 
at every milestone I showed her those same letters in that 
some order again, and pointed toward the alHxle of royalty. 
Another time 1 gi\e her CAUT, and then chalked the 
same ujxin the cart. Another time I give her DtXTTOlt 
MAKIGOLJ), and hung a corresjionding inscription outside 
my waistcoat, reoplc that met \is might stare a bit and 
laugh, but what did / care if she caught the idea? She 
caught it after long patience and trouble, and then we 
did Vu'gin to get on swiininingly. I Indieve you! At first she 
was a little giieri to eoiisider me the cart, and the cart the 
abode of royalty, but that soon wore off. 

The way she learneil to understand any look of mine 
was truly surprising. When I sold of a night, she would sit 
in the cart, unseen by them outside, and would give a eager 
look into iiiy eyes when 1 lo<»ked in, and would hand me 
straight the precise article or articles I wanted. .And then 
she woiilil clap her hands, and laugh for joy. And as for 
me, seeing her so bright, nnd remeniliering what she was 
when i first lighted on her. starveil and lieaten and ragged, 
leaning asleep against the muddy cart wheel, it give me 
such heart that 1 gained a greater height of reputation 
than ever. 

This happiness went on in the cart till she was sixteen 
years old. Ky which time I began to feel not satisfied that 
I had done my whole duty by her, and to eonsider that she 
ought to have lietter teaching than T ixiuld give her. It 
drew a many tears on both sides when I commenced ex- 
plaining my views to her; but whnt's right is right, and 
you can’t neither by tears nor laughter do aw-ay with ita 
character. 

So I took her hand in mine, nnd I went with her one 
day to the Deaf and Dumb Establishment in London, and 
when the gentleman oonte to speak to us, I says to him; 
•* Now, I'll tell you what I’ll do with you, sir. I am noth- 
ing but a Cheap Jack, but of late years I have laid by for 
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a rainy day notwithstanding’. This is my only daughter 
(adopted), and you oaii’t i>roduee a deafer nor a diuuber. 
Teach her the most that can la? taught her in the short- 
est separation tliut can be named — state the figure iOr 
it— and 1 am gjiinc to put the money do«n. 1 won’t 
bate you single farthing, sir, but I’ll put down the money 
here and now, and I'll thankfully throw you in a jiouad 
to take it. There' ” The gentleman smiled, and then, 
“Well, well,” says he, “ I niu.st fiist know what she ha* 
learned already. How do you communicate with her?” 
Then I showed him, and she wiole in jirinted writing many 
names of things and so forth: and we held some spi ightly 
eon vei'sation, Sophy and me, about a little story iu a lawk 
which the gentleman showed her, and whu-h she was able 
to read. “Tins is iinist extraordinary,” .says the gentle- 
man; “ is it po.ssible that you iiave Imhui lirr only teaidier? ” 
"I have been her only teaviiei, sir,” f says, "besides her- 
self” “Then,” says the genlleiiian, and more acceptable 
words was never a[)oke to me. “ you're a clever fellow, and 
a good fellow ” This lie niukes known to Kophy, w ho kisses 
his hands, claps her own, and laiigh.s jiTid cries iqKui it. 

“Now, Mangold, tell im- what more do you want your 
adopted daiiglitcr to know?" 

“1 want her, sir, to 1 h- cut off from the world as little 
ns can be, considering her depi ivalioiiH, and therefore to 
be’ able to read wlmtever is wrote with jierfect ease and 
pleasure.” 

No one c’ver road this story and it.s delightful closing 
without being more deeply lutere.sted in deuf-rnutes and 
their education. 

All the children, especially poor and defect ire children, 
should be taught how much they O’we to Diekcna, that 
they might reverently love his memory. ' 

One of the most a’wful pictures sho’wn to Scrooge by 
the Phantom was the picture of the two “ wretched, ab* 
ject, frightful, hideous, miserable children.” 

They were a boy' and a girl. Yellow, meagre, ragged, 
scowling, wolfish; but proatrnte. too, in their humility. 
Where graceful youth ahould have filled their feature* 
out, and touched them with its freshent tints, a stale 
and shrivelled hand, like that of age, had pinched, and 
twisted them, and pull^ them Into shred*. Where angels 
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might have sat eiithroneci, devils lurked, and glared out 
menacing. No change, no degradation, no perversion ot 
humanity, in any grade, through nil the mysteries of won- 
derful creation, has monsters half so horrible and dread. 

“ They are Alan’s,'’ 8*‘id the Spirit, looking down upon 
them. “ And they cling to me, apiiealing from their 
fathers. This boy is Ignorance. This girl is Want. Be- 
ware them Ixith, and all of their degree, but most of all 
beware this boy, for on hi.s brow 1 see that written which 
is Doom, unless the writing be erased. Deny it! ” cried the 
Spirit, stretching out its hand toward the city. ‘‘Slander 
those who tell it ye! Admit it for your factious purposes, 
and make it worse. And abide the end! ” 

Dickens bravely fought the battle against the enemies 
of the children, and helped to win the grandest victories 
of Christian civilization. 
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